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Pierce Says Results 
Establish Wisdom of 
FIA Consolidation 


President Hails Improved Service 
to American Industry and Gov- 
ernment Agencies 


ANNUAL MEETING IS HELD 








FIA Operations Being Analyzed 
Closely for Purpose of Bettering 
Them Wherever Possible 


At every turn the wisdom is seen of 
consolidating the three previously inde- 
pendent associations into one nation-wide 
Factory Insurance Association, President 
C. W. Pierce stated in his report to the 
annual meeting yesterday in New York 
City. The consolidation, now in effect 
for a whole year, has brought, said Mr. 
Pierce, “improved service to a large and 
important segment of American industry, 
to Government agencies and to member 
companies. The consolidation offers many 
opportunities to adopt, and in many cases 
improve, the best procedures found in the 
regional offices, for the benefit of the en- 
tire association, 

“The FIA is an underwriting and serv- 
ice organization, It is operated with the 
expectation that it will produce a reason- 
able profit for its member companies for 
assumed business risks of underwriting. 
In this important respect the association 
operates on the principle of the American 
capitalistic system of free enterprise, ex- 
actly as do the thousands of manufactur- 
ing concerns which it insures.” 


Ready to Meet New Problems 


During the last year the FIA has han- 
dled successfully a large volume of busi- 
ness, said Mr. Pierce. In the post-war 
era, he believes, business will face a cycle 
of keen competition and in the field of 
fire insurance, management, underwriters 
and engineers will be put to the test 
to cope successfully with new issues 
and new problems resulting from new 
developments in manufacturing processes, 
with their resultant new hazards and 
new methods of distribution and mer- 
chandising. The test of management, he 
said, “will be measured by its success in 
meeting new and complicated situations 
in a manner which will serve the public 
interest best. 

“The management is not interested in 
the continuation of any present policy or 
operation unless it meets, or can be ad- 
justed to meet, the present and future 
T 
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eds of policyholders and member com- 
ponies. Many of the association’s opera- 
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Links in the Chain 


Our agency cashier tells the story of a man who “did not believe | 


in life insurance,” even though he had a wife and two small boys 
entirely dependent upon him. Nevertheless an undaunted under- 
writer finally did manage to place a small policy on his life. 


He died five years later, and the widow was grateful for the 
insurance because it represented all she had left. She was appre- 
ciative that nothing prevented payment and that the payment was 
made without publicity. 


She found work and had her own life insured, and influenced 
her sister to become a policyholder. And when her boys were old 
enough, she had them insured. When the oldest boy grew up and 
married she induced the wife to become insured. The wife had 
ten brothers. They have now heard life insurance recommended 
by the satisfied beneficiary—and by the underwriter. 


More endless chains will be pulling for life insurance when 
more underwriters realize that a chain does not forge itself, and that 


IRON LEFT ALONE WILL RUST! 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 








Cos. File Brief In 
Insurable Interest 
Case In Virginia 
Viewpoint of Atlantic Life, Life Ins. 


Co. of Va., Shenandoah 
Life and LIAA. 


WHAT COURT HAD DECIDED 





Controversy Between Executors of 
Estates as to Ownership of 
Policy Proceeds 


Insurance companies throughout the 
country are interested in the case of H. 
Raymond Smith vs. S. B. Coleman, 
sometimes called the “Virginia Insurable 
Interest case.” A brief upon rehearing 
of the case has been filed with the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals on be- 
half of the Atlantic Life, Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia, Shenandoah Life and 
Life Insurance Association of America. 
The LIAA and the Virginia companies 
filed amicus curiae briefs in support of 
the petition for the rehearing, which 
was granted March 5. 

In 1924 a man named Heflin procured 
the issuance of the policy and paid the 
annual premiums thereon until his death 
in 1941. His sister was originally des- 
ignated as beneficiary. In 1934, pur- 
suant to a right reserved to change the 
beneficiary, Mr. Heflin changed the ben- 
eficiary to Mrs. Burton, continuing to 
reserve, but thereafter never exercising, 
the right to change. ‘The latter was a 
business associate and friend who is 
conceded, for purpose of the brief, to 


have been without insurable interest in 
his. life. Mrs. Burton died early in 1942, 
a few months after the death of Mr. 
Heflin. The present controversy is be- 
tween their respective executors as to 
the ownership of the proceeds of the 
policy. 

The decision in the case had been the 
holding that a beneficiary was not en- 
titled to the proceeds under a policy 
in which she had no insurable interest 
even though the insured took out the 
policy himself and paid all the premiums. 

Principal Points in Brief 

The principal points in the brief of 
the companies and LIAA follow: 

“There has been no decision by this 
court of the question: When the insured 
solely of his own motion procures the 
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No loopholes 
in this 
argument 


No time now to make the case airtight. Opposing 
counsel listens—waiting—waiting to find the 
flaw in the argument—to pry the case wide open. 
But the great trial lawyer piles up point after 
point of irrefutable fact—cool and sure in the 
knowledge of his own sound preparation. Those 
hours of fact-finding—of careful work lining up 
and rehearsing his witnesses—of search for weak- 
nesses and grounds for logical counter-attack— 
these stand in good stead now before judge and 
jury. These will win for him. 

In the preparation of a law case—or in the 
preparation of a life insurance presentation—the 
intelligent man leaves no loopholes for failure. 
He uses every fact, every tool he can put his 
hand to. That’s why representatives of the tna 
Life Insurance Company use the Company’s 
proven sales talks. In this planned selling, there 
is, of course, room for individual initiative. But 
the basic elements themselves are valuable be- 
cause they have already brought success to the 
men who followed them. 
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Francis M. Hope, actuary emeritus of Occidental Life of California, made some 





interesting special studies on the interest factor in life insurance which he incorporated 
in « paper to be given before the American Life Convention but which meeting was 
canceled because of war travel restrictions. A synopsis of Mr. Hope’s paper follows. 


Mr. Hope stresses the importance of 
the study of economic history and 
trends, of long-range thinking and 
planning and of throwing forward pro- 
jections of interest commitments into 
the future especially in the case of non- 
participating business. He emphasizes 
the need of building contingency funds, 
in particular interest maintenance funds. 


Discussing the present situation, Mr. 
Hope points out that with allowance for 
smoothed investment losses the rate of 
interest on life insurance funds in 1943 
came out at 3.21%, the lowest this cen- 
tury. The ratio of outstanding policy 
loans to cash values is lower than it 
has been since 1904 and in 1943 sur- 
renders and new loans actually appeared 
in the negative, more money apparently 
coming back on old loans than was going 
out in surrenders and new loans—an 
extraordinary situation and probably un- 
precedented in the business. “Of course,” 
says Mr. Hope, “the answer is present 
full employment and high wages and 
quantity of money in circulation. ‘In a 
tomorrow not so far away we may have 
absolutely different conditions.’ The as- 
sets of the companies are again rising 
fairly fast, bringing a reminder of con- 
ditions before 1929. The actuary,” con- 
tinues Mr. Hope, “is interested in the 
soundness of his company and in pro- 
viding the best and most practical forms 
of life insurance through up to date 
policies. The job of interest is to make 
life insurance cheaper and to provide 
contingency funds.” 


Life Insurance Without Interest 


Life insurance without interest has 
been brought up several times lately in 
discussions of life insurance but Mr. 
Hope says: “What we are really con- 
cerned with is not life insurance without 
interest but life insurance without guar- 
anteed interest, or at least with a rate 
so low that there can be no question of 
earning it. There must be a safe and 
not too low rate of interest. My feeling 
is that interest is something like a force 
of nature. As long as there are harvests 
of land and sea and profits to be made 
from discoveries and inventions and 
hard work, and as long as people are 
able and willing to save money, it seems 
to me there will be interest.” 

Mr. Hope then proceeds to give a 
brief history of the interest rate and 
for this purpose draws first from British 
sources, going back to 1731. The down- 
ward trend of the interest rate is noted, 
also the downward trend of the valua- 
tion rates of interest used by the com- 
panies. America started the life insur- 
ance business with much higher interest 
raies than those in use in Britain but 
now the two countries have come very 
near together in the matter of interest 
rates, 

‘coming to the study of the interest 
earnings of United States life insurance 
companies from 1901 to 1943, the paper 
first points out that interest rates should 
be worked out on the strictly annual 
basis as that is the basis on which pre- 
niumg and reserves are generally cal- 
culated. It is also contended that in 
considering the rate earned only actual 
invested funds should be included. Cash, 
lor example, should be deducted, par- 
ticularly if it is found that such invested 
‘unds are greater than interest bearing 
liabilities on the other side of the 
account, 

In the study three rates of interest 
are sought, namely: 

1. The gross rate of interest. 





2. The rate of interest net of invest- 
ment expenses. 

3. The rate of interest net both of 
investment expenses and investment 
losses. 

It is shown how very jagged the rate 
of interest is when losses are deducted 
from earnings just as they occur. Mr. 
Hope thinks that a system of smooth- 
ing these losses by amortizing them 
over fifteen years before they occurred 
should be adopted. This involved the 


Francis Moffat Hope, F.F.A., F.A.LA., 
actuary emeritus, Occidental Life, Los 
Angeles, who wrote an unusual letter to 
The Eastern Underwriter, in which he 
demonstrated through dialogue in “The 
Merchant of Venice” that Shakespeare 
had a good knowledge of marine insur- 
ance, is another one of those insurance 
men who are graduates of George Wat- 
son’s College, Edinburgh. At one time 
twelve of the leading actuaries of 
U.S.A. had attended that school. 

After leaving the school Mr. Hope 
served his insurance apprenticeship with 
the Caledonian in Edinburgh and burned 
the midnight oil in acquiring the Fel- 
lowship of the Faculty of Actuaries, 
Scotland’s own actuarial society. On 
entering the United States in 1910 he 
became associated with the Occidental 
Life as assistant actuary, later becoming 
actuary, then vice president and actuary, 
and in 1942 actuary emeritus. 

Hope’s main hobby is to study the 
history, growth and achievements of life 
insurance and to project its future. Of 
recent years he has prepared a number 
of papers on various aspects of life 
insurance, and has stressed the protec- 
tion as contrasted with the investment 
element. Several of these papers have 
been printed or synopsized. Hope does 
not claim to be a Shakespeare student 
though he does remember when twelve 
years old reading before his class the 
part of Brutus in the great colloquy 
*twixt Brutus and Cassius in “Julius 
Caesar.” 


SA 


building of a hypothetical investment 
loss contingency fund into which de- 
posits from interest earnings were put 
year by year and losses deducted when 
they actually occurred. The deposits in 
the contingency fund were accumulated 
with 4% compound interest. The total 
of these amortizing deposits become the 
losses year by year instead of the actual 
losses. As a result investment earnings 
less losses are scientifically smoothed 
through the years and a fairly smooth 
“true” rate of interest obtained. The 
following table shows the resulting rate 
of interest at five-year intervals with 
corresponding rate of expense and rate 
of insurance against investment loss. 


Rate Gross Interest 
of Ex- of In- 





Rate of Interest 


Year Gross Net “True” pense surance 
1903 5.14% 4.51% 3.85% 63%  .66% 
1908 5.02 4.65 4.55 37 .10 
1913 5.12 4.92 4.73 .20 19 
1918 5.13 4.84 4.66 .29 18 
1923 5.65 5.31 4.88 34 43 
1928 5.65 5.17 4.62 48 55 
1933 5.08 4.43 4.03 65 40 
1938 4.61 3.79 3.51 82 8 
1943 3.96" 343%. Zan, Bi ., 20* 
* Estimate. 


Impaired Companies 

The effect of the losses of the com- 
panies which became impaired during 
the depression was studied. There were 
thirty or so of these companies, some of 
them very small. It is noted that the 
total loss involved in capital and sur- 
plus and lien imposed on reserves was 





less than 1% of the corresponding assets 
of the companies as a whole and would 
have affected the rate of interest to the 
extent of about seven cents per hundred 
during the years 1918 to 1939 inclusive. 
“One cannot help comparing the (re- 
ceivership loss) figure of less than 200 
million with the loss of about three and 
one-half billions of potential interest 
earnings which has occurred during the 
years 1931 to 1943, inclusive,” due to 
the fall in the rate of interest. 

“Another point should be noted,” he 
said, “namely, that in most cases death 
claims in the impaired companies have 
continued to be paid in full and that 
in many cases the liens have been 
greatly reduced by the reinsuring com- 
panies. Investment losses have averaged 
.37% over the forty-three years or 40% 
including losses found at receiverships. 
The assets forming the basis of the 
study are tremendous, starting with 
1,742 million dollars in 1900 and ending 
with nearly 37,700 million dollars in 
1943, doubtless the vastest beneficent 
trust fund in history. Much honor to 
the thousands of investment men who 
have done their job so well.” 


Guaranteed Interest 


Mr. Hope next takes up the question: 
“How can we reduce our interest wor- 
ries and at the same time keep our 
policies attractive?” Five ways of avoid- 
ing trouble with guaranteed interest 
are suggested, namely: 

“1. Issue participating policies with 

large margins in the premiums. 

“2. Issue policies non-participating in 

everything except surplus interest. 

“3. Issue non-participating policies as- 

suming a rate of interest likely to 
be safe for say the next twenty 
years. Begin immediately to build 
a contingency or interest main- 
tenance fund out of surplus in- 
terest. 

“4. Issue policy forms which have 

little reserve element in them and 

which are consequently affected 
but little by a change in the rate 
of interest. 

5. Base Settlement Options on a 
very low rate of interest and pay 
surplus interest dividends.” 


Mr. Hope then deals with the interest 
obligations under various policy forms. 
He says, “Not only should the invest- 
ment man be in with the actuary on fu- 
ture interest assumptions when new 
premium rates are being calculated, but 
he should be informed from time to 
time interest-wise regarding the busi- 
ness already on and being placed on the 
books.” 

The desirability of projecting into the 
future an estimate of interest obliga- 
tions on: various blocks of business is 
emphasized. It is pointed out that ma- 
turities should not bother the compan- 
ies so long as they have an excess of 
income over disbursements. How near 
the companies as a whole came in 1932 
to having disbursements exceed income 
is illustrated graphically. This was 
caused by the great run on policy loans 
and cash values. 

A short history of non-participating 
rates from 1911 to 1943 is next given. 
Companies kept lowering ther rates and 
increasing their dividends right up to 
1929. “Had we lost faith in the eco- 
nomic cycle or courage to stand by it 
and the principle of long-range plan- 
ning?” he asks. “Non-participating in- 
surance is a great challenge to our 
study, experience, planning, skill, and 
patience.” 

Mr. Hope next treats of settlement 
options and guaranteed interest. ‘The 
guaranteed interest on the settlement 
option poses a rather peculiar problem 
if the rate of interest guaranteed is 





Curtis Wilshire Studios 


FRANCIS MOFFAT HOPE 


greater than that earned or even if it 
equals that earned,” he comments. 

It is suggested, however, that a broad 
view has to be taken of this because set; 
tlement options are part of the contract 
and should be viewed in relation to the 
companies’ business as a whole. A table 
of the growth of settlement options is 
given, showing an increasing disposition 
to leave claims under settlements and 
an increasing ratio of settlement re- 
serves to total company reserves. One 
suggestion made is to charge any short- 
age of interest under settlement options 
against renewal premium margins on 
the ground that “settlement options 
make policy-forms more attractive and 
that settlement payments are good ad- 
vertising.” 

The payment of surplus interest on 
settlement options raises another prob- 
lem. A level extra income dividend is 
recommended as being less costly to 
handle and possibly more satisfactory 
to the policyholder. “It actually holds 
back some of the surplus interest of the 
early years and is therefore safer if 
the interest rate should fall. 

“Then we come,” says Mr. Hope, “to 
the question of what rate of interest, if 
any, should be guaranteed in settlement 
options in new policies.” He contends 
that guaranteed interest should be very 
low because the income can always be 
leveled up by surplus interest if there is 
any. 

Minimum Rate of Interest 


With regard to the question of a mini- 
mum rate of interest, it is suggested 
that each economic cycle may bring its 


Own minimum rate, possibly a little 
lower than the preceding one. When 
drawn as a graph the minimum rate 


should appear as a long wave-like curve. 
It is “presumably that obtainable on 
the very best securities, where there is 
very little expense except the trouble of 
clipping coupons or placing dividend 
checks in the bank. 

“Skilled investors,” comments Mr. 
Hope, “can probably get a considerable 
percentage over the minimum rate but 
as funds grow larger and especially 
larger in proportion to the available and 
permissible investments this becomes 
very difficult. Whatever happens to the 
rate of interest it seems undoubtedly 
certain that our farsighted business will 
adapt itself. 

“Because of the new lower interest 
bases now being adopted our United 
States average reserve rate will fall far- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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No time now to make the case airtight. Opposing sn 
counsel listens—waiting—waiting to find the ri 
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Francis M. Hope, actuary emeritus of Occidental Life of California, made some 





interesting special studies on the interest factor in life insurance which he incorporated 
in a paper to be given before the American Life Convention but which meeting was 
cai.celed because of war travel restrictions. A synopsis of Mr. Hope’s paper follows. 


‘lr, Hope stresses the importance of 
the study of economic history and 
treads, of long-range thinking and 
planning and of throwing forward pro- 
jections of interest commitments into 
the future especially in the case of non- 
participating business. He emphasizes 
the need of building contingency funds, 
in particular interest maintenance funds. 

Discussing the present situation, Mr. 
Hope points out that with allowance for 
smoothed investment losses the rate of 
interest on life insurance funds in 1943 
came out at 3.21%, the lowest this cen- 
tury. The ratio of outstanding policy 
loans to cash values is lower than it 
has been since 1904 and in 1943 sur- 
renders and new loans actually appeared 
in the negative, more money apparently 
coming back on old loans than was going 
out in surrenders and new loans—an 
extraordinary situation and probably un- 
precedented in the business. “Of course,” 
says Mr. Hope, “the answer is present 
full employment and high wages and 
quantity of money in circulation. ‘In a 
tomorrow not so far away we may have 
absolutely different conditions.’ The as- 
sets of the companies are again rising 
fairly fast, bringing a reminder of con- 
ditions before 1929. The actuary,” con- 
tinues Mr. Hope, “is interested in the 
soundness of his company and in pro- 
viding the best and most practical forms 
of life insurance through up to date 
policies. The job of interest is to make 
life insurance cheaper and to provide 
contingency funds.” 


Life Insurance Without Interest 


Life insurance without interest has 
been brought up several times lately in 
discussions of life insurance but Mr. 
Hope says: “What we are really con- 
cerned with is not life insurance without 
interest but life insurance without guar- 
anteed interest, or at least with a rate 
so low that there can be no question of 
earning it. There must be a safe and 
not too low rate of interest. My feeling 
is that interest is something like a force 
of nature. As long as there are harvests 
of land and sea and profits to be made 
from discoveries and inventions and 
hard work, and as long as people are 
able and willing to save money, it seems 
to me there will be interest.” 

Mr. Hope then proceeds to give a 
brief history of the interest rate and 
for this purpose draws first from British 
sources, going back to 1731. The down- 
ward trend of the interest rate is noted, 
also the downward trend of the valua- 
tion rates of interest used by the com- 
panies, America started the life insur- 
ance business with much higher interest 
raies than those in use in Britain but 
now the two countries have come very 
near together in the matter of interest 
raves, 
Coming to the study of the interest 
nings of United States life insurance 
npanies from 1901 to 1943, the paper 
st points out that interest rates should 

worked out on the strictly annual 
‘isis as that is the basis on which pre- 
iums and reserves are generally cal- 
ated. It is also contended that in 
considering the rate earned only actual 
vested funds should be included. Cash, 
lor example, should be deducted, par- 
icularly if it is found that such invested 
itnes are greater than interest bearing 
liabilities on the other side of the 
account, 

In the study three rates of interest 
are sought, namely: 

1. The gross rate of interest. 








2. The rate of interest net of invest- 
ment expenses. 

3. The rate of interest net both of 
investment expenses and investment 
losses. 

It is shown how very jagged the rate 
of interest is when losses are deducted 
from earnings just as they occur. Mr. 
Hope thinks that a system of smooth- 
ing these losses by amortizing them 
over fifteen years before they occurred 
should be adopted. This involved the 


Francis Moffat Hope, F.F.A., F.A.LA., 
actuary emeritus, Occidental Life, Los 
Angeles, who wrote an unusual letter to 
The Eastern Underwriter, in which he 
demonstrated through dialogue in “The 
Merchant of Venice” that Shakespeare 
had a good knowledge of marine insur- 
ance, is another one of those insurance 
men who are graduates of George Wat- 
son’s College, Edinburgh. At one time 
twelve of the leading actuaries of 
U.S.A. had attended that school. 

After leaving the school Mr. Hope 
served his insurance apprenticeship with 
the Caledonian in Edinburgh and burned 
the midnight oil in acquiring the Fel- 
lowship of the Faculty of Actuaries, 
Scotland’s own actuarial society. On 
entering the United States in 1910 he 
became associated with the Occidental 
Life as assistant actuary, later becoming 
actuary, then vice president and actuary, 
and in 1942 actuary enieritus. 

Hope’s main hobby is to study the 
history, growth and achievements of life 
insurance and to project its future. Of 
recent years he has prepared a number 
of papers on various aspects of life 
insurance, and has stressed the protec- 
tion as contrasted with the investment 
element. Several of these papers have 
been printed or synopsized. Hope does 
not claim to be a Shakespeare student 
though he does remember when twelve 
years old reading before his class the 
part of Brutus in the great colloquy 
’twixt Brutus and Cassius in “Julius 
Caesar.” 
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building of a hypothetical investment 
loss contingency fund into which de- 
posits from interest earnings were put 
year by year and losses deducted when 
they actually occurred. The deposits in 
the contingency fund were accumulated 
with 4% compound interest. The total 
of these amortizing deposits become the 
losses year by year instead of the actual 
losses. As a result investment earnings 
less losses are scientifically smoothed 
through the years and a fairly smooth 
“true” rate of interest obtained. The 
following table shows the resulting rate 
of interest at five-year intervals with 
corresponding rate of expense and rate 
of insurance against investment loss. 


Rate Gross Interest 
of Ex- of In- 





Rate of Interest 


Year Gross Net “True” pense surance 
1903 5.14% 4.51% 3.85% 63% .66% 
1908 5.02 6 4.55 37 10 
1913 5.12 4.92 4.73 .20 19 
1918 5.13 4.84 4.66 .29 18 
1923 5.65 5.31 4.88 34 43 
1928 5.65 5.17 4.62 48 A 
1933 5.08 4.43 4.03 65 40 
1938 4.61 3.79 3.51 82 .28 
1943. 3.96" 345° 3217 oe 
* Estimate. 


Impaired Companies 

The effect of the losses of the com- 
panies which became impaired during 
the depression was studied. There were 
thirty or so of these companies, some of 
them very small. It is noted that the 
total loss involved in capital and sur- 
plus and lien imposed on reserves was 





less than 1% of the corresponding assets 
of the companies as a whole and would 
have affected the rate of interest to the 
extent of about seven cents per hundred 
during the years 1918 to 1939 inclusive. 
“One cannot help comparing the (re- 
ceivership loss) figure of less than 200 
million with the loss of about three and 
one-half billions of potential interest 
earnings which has occurred during the 
years 1931 to 1943, inclusive,” due to 
the fall in the rate of interest. 

“Another point should be noted,” he 
said, “namely, that in most cases death 
claims in the impaired companies have 
continued to be paid in full and that 
in many cases the liens have been 
greatly reduced by the reinsuring com- 
panies. Investment losses have averaged 
.37% over the forty-three years or 40% 
including losses found at receiverships. 
The assets forming the basis of the 
study are tremendous, starting with 
1,742 million dollars in 1900 and ending 
with nearly 37,700 million dollars in 
1943, doubtless the vastest beneficent 
trust fund in history. Much honor to 
the thousands of investment men who 
have done their job so well.” 


Guaranteed Interest 


Mr. Hope next takes up the question: 
“How can we reduce our interest wor- 
ries and at the same time keep our 
policies attractive?” Five ways of avoid- 


ing trouble with guaranteed interest 
are suggested, namely: 
“1. Issue participating policies with 


large margins in the premiums. 

“2. Issue policies non-participating in 
everything except surplus interest. 

“3. Issue non-participating policies as- 
suming a rate of interest likely to 
be safe for say the next twenty 
years. Begin immediately to build 
a contingency or interest main- 
tenance fund out of surplus in- 
terest. 

“4. Issue policy forms which have 
little reserve element in them and 
which are consequently affected 
but little by a change in the rate 
of interest. 

5. Base Settlement Options on a 
very low rate of interest and pay 
surplus interest dividends.” 


Mr. Hope then deals with the interest 
obligations under various policy forms. 
He says, “Not only should the invest- 
ment man be in with the actuary on fu- 
ture interest assumptions when new 
premium rates are being calculated, but 
he should be informed from time to 
time interest-wise regarding the busi- 
ness already on and being placed on the 
books.” 


The desirability of projecting into the 
future an estimate of interest obliga- 
tions on: various blocks of business is 
emphasized. It is pointed out that ma- 
turities should not bother the compan- 
ies so long as they have an excess of 
income over disbursements. How near 
the companies as a whole came in 1932 
to having disbursements exceed income 
is illustrated graphically. This was 
caused by the great run on policy loans 
and cash values. 

A short history of non-participating 
rates from 1911 to 1943 is next given. 
Companies kept lowering ther rates and 
increasing their dividends right up to 
1929. “Had we lost faith in the eco- 
nomic cycle or courage to stand by it 
and the principle of long-range plan- 
ning?” he asks. “Non-participating in- 
surance is a great challenge to our 
study, experience, planning, skill, and 
patience.” 

Mr. Hope next treats of settlement 
options and guaranteed interest. “The 


guaranteed interest on the settlement 
option poses a rather peculiar problem 
if the rate of interest guaranteed is 
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greater than that earned or even if it 
equals that earned,” he comments. 

It is suggested, however, that a broad 
view has to be taken of this because sets 
tlement options are part of the contract 
and should be viewed in relation to the 
companies’ business as a whole. A table 
of the growth of settlement options is 
given, showing an increasing disposition 
to leave claims under settlements and 
an increasing ratio of settlement re- 
serves to total company reserves. One 
suggestion made is to charge any short- 
age of interest under settlement options 
against renewal premium margins on 
the ground that “settlement options 
make policy-forms more attractive and 
that settlement payments are good ad- 
vertising.” 

The payment of surplus interest on 
settlement options raises another prob- 
lem. A level extra income dividend is 
recommended as being less costly to 
handle and possibly more satisfactory 
to the policyholder. “It actually holds 
back some of the surplus interest of the 
early years and is therefore safer if 
the interest rate should fall. 

“Then we come,” says Mr. Hope, “to 
the question of what rate of interest, if 
any, should be guaranteed in settlement 
options in new policies.” He contends 
that guaranteed interest should be very 
low because the income can always be 
leveled up by surplus interest if there is 
any. 

Minimum Rate of Interest 


With regard to the question of a mini- 
mum rate of interest, it is suggested 
that each economic cycle may bring its 


own minimum rate, possibly a little 
lower than the preceding one. When 
drawn as a graph the minimum rate 


should appear as a long wave-like curve. 
It is “presumably that obtainable on 
the very best securities, where there is 
very little expense except the trouble of 


clipping coupons or placing dividend 
checks in the bank. 
“Skilled investors,” comments Mr. 


Hope, “can probably get a considerable 
percentage over the minimum rate but 
as funds grow larger and especially 
larger in proportion to the available and 
permissible investments this becomes 
very difficult. Whatever happens to the 
rate of interest it seems undoubtedly 
certain that our farsighted business wil! 
adapt itself. 

“Because of the new lower interest 
bases now being adopted our United 
States average reserve rate will fall far- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Report on Lien Funds 
By General American 


ON MISSOURI STATE POLICIES 





Final Lien Reduction 1948; Speculate 
on Salvage for Stockholders 
of Old Company 





St. Louis.—The official release of the 
1944 annual statement of General Amer- 
Life and the indicated splendid 
condition of the special funds to re- 
tire eventually not only the entire bal- 
ance of the initial policy liens that had 
been placed on certain of the policies 
of the old Missouri State Life but also 
perhaps the interest charged against 
the balance of the liens from time to 
time, has caused some speculation as 
to whether there shall be any salvage 
for the stockholders of Missouri State 
Life after August 31, 1948, the date for 
the final settlement under the rein- 
surance agreement. 

On the matter of “liens” the General 
American Life’s report says: “As of 
December 31, 1944, the balance of ini- 
tial policy liens on reinsured business 
carried in the company’s. statement 
amounted to $2,772,878, reflecting a de- 
crease of $252,516 resulting from waiver 
of liens at death, repayments in cash 
by policyholders and policy terminations. 
Added to the amount of initial liens of 
$2,772,878 appearing in the balance sheet 
are $573,050 of liens which have been 
discharged by payments in cash or cred- 
its to policyholders and $74,502 of liens 
on dividends on deposit, making a total 
of $3,420,430 all of which items will share 
m future lien reductions. 

“The next regularly scheduled lien re- 
duction under the Purchase Agreement, 
which is also the final lien reduction, 
will be made as of August 31, 1948, un- 
less funds in the lien reduction account 
in excess of the contingency reserve 
provided in the agreement are such as 
to permit the Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department of Missouri to re- 
quest a special accounting. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, the contingency reserve, 
from which future lien reductions will 
be paid, amounted to $2,888,708. This re- 
serve may be increased from time to 
time out of future earnings and from 
other sources. 

“Your company takes particular pride 
in connection with its achievement in 
regard to the retirement of liens on re- 
insured policies. To date, the aggregate 
lien reduction has amounted to $78 for 
each $100 of the original lien on policies 
in force on December 31, 1944, and it 
is the belief of the management that 
on or before August 31, 1948, the prin- 
cipal of the liens will have been entirely 
liquidated, In this connection, it should 
be observed that the purchase Agree- 


ican 


ment under which this company pur- 
chased the business and assets of the 
former Missouri State Life Insurance 


Company provides that if by August 
31, 1948, the funds available for lien re- 
duction are more than sufficient to li- 
quidate the principal of all liens out- 
standing, then such excess funds first 
shall be used to credit against interest 
accrued or collected on such liens, com- 
pounded annually at the rate of 5% per 
annum, and thereafter, if any funds re- 
main, such funds will be distributed 
ratably to the stockholders of the for- 
mer Missouri State Life. While the 
management of your company believes 
that the principal of the liens will have 
been entirely liquidated on or before 
\ugust 31, 1948, future economic condi- 
tions will determine the amount of earn- 
ings and profits in excess of that re- 
quired to liquidate the principal of the 
liens.” 





TO HEAR J. M. HOLCOMBE, JR. 
John Marshall Holcombe Jr., manager 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 


Bureau, will address the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Life Underwriters Association 
of Northern New Jersey, April 19. 


Barton Says “Small Town Boys” 
Run Largest U. S. Business 


The report to policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life of its achievements 
in 1944, made by Bruce Barton as a 
policyholder and now issued by the 
company in booklet form, is being read 
by thousands of policyholders of the 
company. The Metropolitan featured 
Barton in its magazine advertising of 
the 1944 report, announcing that he had 
written the report and it would be fur- 
nished to those who wanted to read it. 


Who Runs the Company? 


In telling “who runs our company,” 
Mr. Barton in his report said in part: 

“Like most of America’s biggest en- 
terprises the company is run by ‘small 
town boys.’ The chairman of the board 
came from Phoenicia, N. Y., population 
1,750, and began his career with the 
company as an office boy. The president 
was born in Little Valley, N. Y., popu- 
lation 1,200, and after a successful career 
as an insurance lawyer became the com- 
pany’s general attorney in 1918. The 
combined service of the two is eighty- 
nine years. The average length of serv- 
ice for the company’s officers is approxi- 
mately twenty-five, and there are 7,000 
people with more than twenty years. 
The chairman tried to retire in 1937, 
but the board was unwilling to lose so 
much accumulated wisdom. They urged 
him to stay on, and he agreed on con- 
dition that it would be without pay. 

“The board of directors is the boss of 
the management, and we elect it by our 
votes each two years. If you study the 
list of its members at the back of this 
report, you will see that six are bank- 
ers; four are leading attorneys; two 
are railroad presidents; two publishers; 
one president of an air line; several 
presidents and chairmen of great indus- 
tries—a wide variety of experience and 
judgment. Like the chairman and presi- 
dent, they are mostly products of small- 
town America: Bristol, Pa.; Greenville, 
New Jersey; Hoopestown, Ill.; Carleton 
Place, Ontario, and bigger towns such 
as Hot Springs, Providence, Yonkers 
and Cedar Rapids. To me it is impor- 
tant that these representatives of ours 
come from all over the United States 
and Canada, and grew up in close as- 
sociation with common folks. The aver- 
age individual policy in the Metropolitan 
is only $759, but for most of us even 
that is a lot of money. We want direc- 
tors who haven’t forgotten the days 
when it was a lot of money to them.” 


How Small Towns Profit by 


Company’s Investments 


In one section of his report Mr. Bar- 
ton discusses what happens to the 
premiums which policyholders give the 
company, and to its investment income, 
after payments to beneficiaries and 
policyholders and expenses are accounted 
for. He said they are invested in thou- 
sands of different items. The immense 
total for investments was too big for 
him to comprehend, so he wrote .on a 
piece of paper the names of two small 
towns with which he was familiar—one 
in New England and the other in the 
Middle West—and requested that the 
company look up the towns in its rec- 
ords and that he be told how much 
money the company receives from them 
and how much goes back to them. This 
produced the following facts: 

The New England town, population 
3,300, has more than 1,500 Metropolitan 
policies in force on which the policy- 
holders pay about $21,500 a year. The 
Western community has 2,500 popula- 





tion, which includes 1,100 Metropolitan 
policies, with premiums of about $27,700 
a year. Commenting on company’s rela- 
tionship to these towns he said: 

“If payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in these communities were 
in line with the company’s experience 
as a whole, then they received in 1944 
about $31,000, and, in addition, an esti- 
mated $23,000 was put into funds held 
for payment to them in the future. But 
beyond this, every resident is being 
served daily by the investments of the 
company in a surprising variety of ways. 
All the food, clothing and other freight 
shipped by rail in or out of the towns, 
as well as the passenger travel, is over 
railroads in which the company owns 
millions of dollars worth of bonds. 
Every long distance telephone call is 
made over lines which the company 
helped to provide by its investment in 
telephone company bonds. 


“Each of these towns is about twenty- 
five miles from a large city. The public 
utilities of these cities are built partly 
with our company’s investments in bonds 
which, in turn, help to pay the dividend 
on our policies. A big industrial plant, 
engaged in war work of top importance, 
is in one of the cities, and the company 
aided in the equipment of this plant by 
an investment in its bonds. In various 
parts of the state in which one of the 
towns is located, there are farms to 
whose owners the company has loaned 
money on mortgage. The produce of 
the farms moves over the railroads and 
into the homes of town and city work- 
ers, about half of whom, on the aver- 
age, are policyholders.” 


Does Company Make Any Bad 
Investments ? 


Mr. Barton asked company executives 
if they ever made a bad investment? 

“They didn’t duck the question,” he 
wrote. “They said they are human; they 
sometimes find things don’t work out 
as expected. A farm that is top-notch 
in soil, equipment and management to- 
day may be struck by a hurricane to- 
morrow; or the price of its produce 
may fall so disastrously that the mort- 
gage simply cannot be paid. A new city 
car line may shift large sections of the 
population, boosting some _ property 
values and destroying others. A rail- 
road, whose bonds were backed by sub- 
stantial earnings in the ’20s, may have 
been compelled to default on interest 
payments at the bottom of the long 
depression. 

“The company never becomes panicky 
by what may, temporarily, look like a 
loss. It can afford to wait. Thus, if it 
has to take over a farm, it can paint 
the barn, repair the fences, fertilize the 
fields, and wait for better times and a 
new owner. The same sort of recondi- 
tioning program can be applied to city 
property and to railroad investments. 
The record of recoveries, both in cities 
and on farms, is reassuring, and the 
same holds true of railroads. 

“Of the 10,400 farm properties acquired 
as a result of the depression, all but 
1,550 have been sold. There was only 
one farm mortgage foreclosure in the 
whole year of 1944, 

“Of city properties acquired during 
the depression, over 98% have been 
sold, representing about two-thirds of 
the investment. The company will in 
time work out the balance. 

“As for the company’s bonds, I give 
you the treasurer’s answer in his own 
words: 

“‘Our security portfolio has a current 
market value in excess of the value at 
which our securities are carried in the 
company’s balance sheet. Furthermore, 
there has been a profit on sales in ex- 
cess of losses and net write-downs since 
1929, so that the result of investment 
operations during the depression years 
to the end of 1944 represents a substan- 
tial profit to the company.’” 





Lew R. Palmer, a Leader 
In Safety Field, Dead 


WITH EQUITABLE FOR YEARS 


Founder of National Safety Council; 
Famous Athlete in College Days. 
Some of Activities 

Lew Russell Palmer, 70, for many 
years conservation engineer, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and one of the 
outstanding figures in the accident jrre- 
vention field, died at his home in Yon- 
kers, N. Y., last week. He was founder 








LEW R. PALMER 


of the National Safety Council and was 
active at its meetings and those of other 
safety organizations. 

Born in Adrian, Mich., Mr. Palmer 
was educated at Grinnell and Princeton, 
starring in athletics at both colleges. At 
Princeton Mr, Palmer and Arthur Poe 
were known as “Pony Ends” of its var- 
sity football team, and Walter Camp 
picked Palmer for an All-America end. 


Early Experience in Industry 


Following graduation he was with 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Lackawanna Steel Co., Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. and there became 
active in organization of the Association 
of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers. 

In 1913 Mr. Palmer was appointed 
chief inspector by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, making 
accident prevention the leading activity 
of the Bureau of Inspection. He serve 
as acting Commissioner in 1917-1918. In 
the latter year he joined the Equitable 
Society as conservation engineer. He 
was president of the National Safety 
Council in 1916-1917 and during the 
World War was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Safety, Council of 
National Defense. He cooperated in de- 
velopment of safety organization for the 


Federal Railway Administration and was - 


also ‘a member of the Mediation and 
Arbitration Commission, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and organized the 
United States Navy yards for industrial 
safety. He served as vice president and 
trustee, American Museum of Industrial 
Safety and a director of the Greater 
New York Safety Council. 


Many Other Interests 


In the National Safety Council \Ir. 
Palmer was a member of the executive 
committee, secretary of the Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, secret«ry 
Railroad Employes National Safety Con- 
test Award Committee and secretary E. 
H. Harriman Memorial Medal Aw2rd 
Committee of the American Museum of 
Safety. In addition to all these activi- 
ties he found time to take an interest 
in the National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America; National Committee of He«lth 
and Safety; Safety to Life Committee 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Support “Hemispheric Insurance Day” 


Insurance Committee, U. S. Chamber, at Meeting Here Dis- 
cusses South American Relations; Reports Also on 
Aviation Insurance and Aid to Disabled Veterans 


Meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria March 
2 the insurance committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
chairman of which is James L. Madden, 
vice president, Metropolitan Life, had 
for consideration on the agenda some 
fourteen subjects. Due to pressure of 
time it was impossible at this meeting 
to give consideration to all of these 
matters, but the committee took action 
on three of them and made reports to 
the national chamber’s board of direc- 
tors and asked for adoption of the 
reports. They were on South American 
insurance, aviation insurance and aid 
to disabled veterans. 

South American Insurance 

The report on South, American insur- 
ance arose out of joint action between 
the Chamber’s Insurance Department 
and the Inter-American Development 
Commission. Last year the Insyrance 
Department was successful in having a 
resolution adopted by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Commission, meeting 
in New York to foster better insurance 
relationships between the U. S. and the 
countries of Central and South America, 
known as the Latin-American countries. 

The suggestion arose out of a request 
on the part of the Chilean Commission, 
suggesting a “Hemispheric Insurance 
Day” or “Conference” to bring about 
closer cooperation in insurance interests 
in both North and South America. The 
insurance committee suggested joint co- 
operation between the Inter-American 
Development Commission, the Insurance 
Department and the Chamber’s Inter- 
American Council of Commerce and Pro- 
duction, of which James S. Kemper is 
chairman. The chamber’s board of di- 
rectors voted favorably on the request 
to support a “Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference” and asked the chamber’s 
president, Eric A. Johnston, officially to 
endorse the “Conference” and authorize 
the Insurance Department to take the 
necessary steps to develop and imple- 
ment this subject. 

Aviation Insurance 

The Insurance Department accepted a 
report of its Aviation Section and offi- 
cially passed it on to the chamber’s 
board of directors who approved it at 
its meeting on March 23. 

The Aviation Section report calls at- 
tention to the present problems and 
lurther expansion in connection with 
the sale of airplanes to foreign pur- 
chasers, when such sales are financed 
in the United States. The insurance 
committee took note there is a real 
demand for airplanes built by United 
States manufacturers and that there is 
no difficulty in financing such sales 
through United States bankers, provid- 
ing financing can be properly safe- 
guarded. The fundamental element in 
such transaction is adequate insurance 
of the interest of both buyers and sell- 
ers. The insurance market in the United 
States is deemed to be adequate, but 
such igs not the case in some foreign 
country, particularly those with restric- 
tive and monopolistic insurance laws. 
The report further stated that in many 
countries some insurance companies re- 
quired by these nationalistic laws do not 
have sufficient financial strength to pay 
such losses as may be required with a 
tisk on even a small number of planes. 
The protection, therefore, is not satis- 
factory for the requirements of bankers 
securing their loans or to protect 
Purchasers in the sound operation of 
their business. The insurance committee 
advocated no obstacle should be placed 
In the way of continued rapid expansion 
of the aviation, industry. 

Therefore, as a result of this report, 


the board of directors authorized the 
insurance committee, in cooperation with 
other interested committees and the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, to 
devote every effort to promptly effect an 
agreement between the United States 
and other nations to permit American 
insurance companies to insure airplanes 
operating in foreign countries, which 
were purchased and financed in the 
United States until such time as the 
planes are fully paid for and all obliga- 
tions in connection with the transaction 
of purchase have been liquidated. 


Aid to Disabled Veterans 


The insurance committee considered 
the problem of returning disabled vet- 
erans. Chairman Madden of the insur- 
ance committee developed the extensive 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Newark Tax Proposal 
Now Before Companies 


CHANGE OUT-OF-STATE TAXES 





Prudential and Mutual Benefit Consider- 
ing City’s Plan for Equalizing 
Company Taxes 


Since The Prudential 
case for tax equalization to the city of 
Newark the Board of Commissioners 
has made a counter-proposal which is 
now before company officials. The plan 
would enable the city to maintain its 
full personal property tax, while the 
state would receive the same franchise 
tax on premiums. It calls for the fran- 
chise tax rate for both domestic and 
out-of-state insurance companies to be 
increased from 2% to 244% on taxable 
premiums and from 1% to 14% on 
written inside New 





presented its 


taxable annuities 
Jersey. 

Domestic companies would receive a 
credit from the state against franchise 
taxes due to the full amount of the 


To Join Union Labor Life 


J. M. Woolery, actuary, North Caro- 
lina Insurance Department, will shortly 
join the Union Labor Life as actuary. 





_ Bank Bill Doesn’t Pass 


The New York State legislature 
adjourned without passing the bill, | 
sponsored by savings banks of this 
state, which would extend the limit of 
savings bank life insurance to $7,500 
on a life. 








property taxes paid by them to the 
municipalities. 

“The net effect of this proposal,” 
Mayor Vincent J. Murphy said, “would 
be to leave the municipalities whole, be- 
cause that part of the present law would 
remain as is, The Prudential would 
be relieved of its present franchise tax 
of $1,554,000 and the Mutual Benefits 
Company of its present franchise tax of 
$329,810. 

“New Jersey would be left practically 
whole since the amount of taxes which 
it would collect from foreign insurance 
companies would amount to $3,142,500.” 











programs. 


this advantage: 













Whether its purpose is to protect a busi- 
ness, to anticipate Estate Tax liability, to 
guarantee a family’s basic living, Pruden- 


tial’s Modified Life 3 policy has been the 


foundation of thousands of life insurance 


It’s been the foundation because it pro- 
vides permanent lifetime protection with 


The premium rate during the first three 
years—the years during which dividends 
are not normally payable—is 15% less than 
the premium rate for subsequent years. 
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More Than 500 Turn Out for Annual 
Sales Congress of Boston Life Ass’n 


Boston life insurance men and women 
turned out more than 500 strong forthe 
twenty-third annual Sales Conference at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, this month 
when a strong speaking program was 
presented at an all day session. Despite 


war restrictions, which made the con- 
ference strictly local and_ necessarily 
cut down ‘the attendance, the affair 


proved to be one of the most successful 
ever held. 

Montague P. Ford, CLU, president of 
Boston Life Underwriters Association 
which sponsored the conference, opened 
the meeting at 10 o’clock, following the 
singing of the National Anthem, led by 
Dave Sprague, Union Mutual, with Ken- 
neth W. Moffatt, John Hancock, at the 
piano. 

“Monty” Ford, who is associated with 
the Home Life here, welcomed the group 
and said: “Our Boston Life Underwrit- 
ers Association is a truly democratic 
cross-section of these United States of 
America. Our members are from man- 
agement and even more of them are 
agents, engaged in the jobs of produc- 
tion. Agents who belong to trade unions 
sit side by side with agents who do not, 
in order that we may present a united 
front before the forces that might tear 
down the integrity and usefulness of the 
institution of life insurance. 

In the absence of Governor Tobin, 
ereetings of the commonwealth were ex- 
tended by a member of the governor’s 
staff, Major Louis Hoffman, well known 
insurance man with the John C, Paige 
& Co. Boston agency. 


Commissioner Harrington Speaker 


Commissioner Charles F. J. Harring- 
ton of Massachusetts led off the morn- 
ing program with a strong talk on con- 
tinuance of state supervision. He point- 
ed out that the state is in a_ better 
position to regulate insurance than the 
Federal Government and the extent to 
which state supervision is to be pre- 
served will depend on how effectively 
the business is regulated by those in it 
and the extent the commissioners them- 
selves bring about improvement in state 
regulation. He declared that the Su- 
preme Court decision in the South-East- 
ern Underwriters case is a challenge to 
both the business and the state super- 
visors alike. 

“I do not believe that the prevailing 
opinion of the court in this case was 
intended to destroy or sabotage effective 
state supervision and whether or not 
state supervision will be impaired or 
augmented in the future will depend not 
only with the Congress but with the 
state legislatures as well.” 

He said that the commissioners today 
were devoting considerable time to the 
matter of taxes and the regulating of 
rates and that he has bills on rate 
making to come before the present leg- 
islature. The Commissioner felt that 
had the recommendations of the insur- 
ance commissioners made last November 
heen accepted bv all of the companies 
the net result of the legislation passed 
bv Congress following the Atlanta case 





JOINS MURPHY & MAGE OF L. A. 
& Mave general agents of 
Mutual at Los Angeles 
appointment of Ralph W. 


Murphy 
Northwestern 
announce the 


Fischer, CLU, formerly of St. Louis, as 
iweney supervisor of the agency. Mr. 
Fischer and his family long have been 


identified with the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life field forces. He is a graduate 


of the University of Missouri and at- 
tained his CLU degree in 1930. Re- 
cently he has been instructing in CLU 


movement in St. Louis. He goes to the 


Pacific Coast with an outstanding record 
of instructing and 
will be his 
position. 


training 
primary 


new men, 
which interest in 


his new 





would have been much better than what 
has finally been enacted. It would have 
gone a great deal further in preserving 
state supervision. He urged that the 
insurance people so conduct their busi- 
ness as not to invite criticism. 

In his address, “Adjustment to 
Change,” President George Avery White 
of the State Mutual Life of Worcetser 
stressed the necessity for education to 
meet the life in a world which is in 
process of rapid and violent change. 
He said we are entering a phase of 
thinking in this country which will con- 
tinue the trend toward increased cen- 
tralization and socialization of our activ- 
ities. We stand on the threshhold of 
new opportunity as a nation and as a 
citizen and we have the solemn obliga- 
tion to be informed, to think clearly 
and to choose wisely. 

Sidney L. Wolkenberg, CLU, Union 
Central Life in New York, made a de- 
cided hit with his Boston audience, de- 
livering an inspirational and practical 
talk calculated to help the agent in- 
crease his sales. The desire to be of 
service must be stronger than the desire 
to pocket a commission, he said, and 
when you approach your case on. this 
basis the prospect will realize it and 
put his confidence in you. The prospect 
is aware of your honesty and sincerity 
if it really exists. It seems to travel 
from you to him without your knowing 
it, and he soon knows whether he can 
place his confidence in you. Once he 
gets that feeling, he let’s down the 
bars and opens up wide. Then, brother, 
you’re home, and the commission checks, 
strangely enough, come right along. 

Wilbur W. Hartshorn, CLU, superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Metropoli- 
tan Life, spoke on “Success Formula 
for Today and Tomorrow.” He said that 
the finest market for life insurance ever 
known in this cotintry had existed dur- 
ing the past year and a half. It has 
been a market of money and a market 
of receptivity. When the war is won 
things are going to be different. but the 
smart agent will be able to adiust him- 
self to the change and accompilsh even 
greater sticcess than in the past. He 
urged the life men to perfect themselves 
in the business so that they can rendera 
higger and finer service to the insuring 
public. 

Frank L. McFarlane, CLU, agent for 
the Northwestern in Cleveland. urged 
the need for “Professional Life Under- 
writing,” and gave examples of such pro- 
fessionalism in the business. He urged 
his listeners to set a goal and then go 
out for it, working intelligently and hon- 
estly to give the best service of which 
they were capable. The program closed 
with an address by Paul Scicher, man- 
aging director for Insurance R. & R. 
Service. 

William H. Daley, Jr.. John Hancock, 
was general chairman of the conference 
with Richard F. Wagner. Connecticut 
General. co-chairman. Herbert W. 
Florer, CLT!, Aetna Life. was chairman 
of the speaking program. 


$731,000,000 FEERUARY SALES 


The short month of February has only 
twenty-three working days, but Ameri- 
cans bought an average of more than 
$31,000,000 of Ordinary life insurance in 
each of those davs, according to figures 
just released by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. The month’s total of $731,000,000 is 
higher than that of any February since 
1931, and is exceeded by the sales of 
only six months in the last six years. 

As usual, New York leads the country 
with new purchases of $4,800,000 per 
day. Illinois, California and Pennsylvania 
are closely bunched for second place 
with daily purchases of $2,300,000 of new 
life insurance in each of those states. 





Boston Panels Help 
In Production There 


HAVE LUCK ‘WITH SPEAKERS 


Sales Presentations of Different Agen- 
cies Show Variety; Prograph Talks 
by Penn Mutual Agents 


The Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation during the current season has 
had some interesting sales panels with 
speakers from both inside and outside 
the insurance business. They have been 
decidedly helpful. At the most success- 
ful one, five members of the association 
were invited to present their sales ideas. 
Dr. David T. Rowlands of Wharton 
School talked to the members of the 
association in January and Stephen Fos- 
ter of the New York Life talked to the 
Life Managers on March 5. Both of 
these noted economists were reassuring 
in their views relative to inflation. 
Neither was alarmed by possibility of 
currency inflation in the postwar period. 

The subject of Pension Trusts is a 
live topic in Boston as in the other 
cities, ‘and members of the underwriters 
association meeting with the Boston 
Life Insurance Trust Council have heard 
the legal aspects of such business dis- 
cussed with some outstanding authori- 
ties. The Life Underwriters Association 
is sponsoring, under the direction of 
Laurence Howard (Columbian National), 
its educational chairman, a_ series of 
business insurance meetings. 

Many Veterans Doing Well 

Some of the “old-timers” in the agency 
ranks are doing a fine job while the 
younger agents are with the war services. 

Tax angles for men in the $5,000 and 
up, salary brackets are being effectively 
emphasized by agents. A typical case 
is that of an engineer earning $6,000 a 
year and being required to pay $1,000 
Federal income tax. That leaves him 
$5,000 net income. Realizing that he 
has less money to invest under present 
circumstances than formerly, he _ put 
$1,000 in additional insurance premiums 
and, considering himself a $4,000 man, 
lives accordingly. 

Presentations Vary 

Presentations differ with various agen- 
cies. Norman W. Rowley, general agent, 
Penn Mutual, has been using in his 
agency the Prograph Sales Talk as de- 
veloped and used so successfully by 
“Ed” Reiley in New York City and 
Cleveland. During one month six mem- 
bers of the Rowley agency undertook to 
learn this sales talk word for word and 
business immediately improved. Of that 
group four were veterans in the agency 
and two were recruits. Francis A. Par- 
ker, Jr., who entered the business in 
August, 1942, qualified for the Quarter 
Million Dollar Club in 1944 and Robert 
O. Nicolai, who joined the agency in 
January, 1943, also had a successful first 
year. Justin Perkins, with the agency 
since 1923, is at present time com- 
pany’s leading producer in New Eng- 
land. Polly Kittredge, who operates in 
Hingham, Mass., adopted the Prograph 
Sales Presentation in November, and led 
the agency in January paid-for business. 

And, speaking of Mr. Rowley, who 
was chairman of the Sixth War Loan 
Drive in Boston, Walter H. Boireau, 
general agent, Berkshire, being co- 
chairman, he wrote a friend recently, 
telling one of the reasons he likes Bos- 
ton. His letter follows: 

“T have found New Englanders warm 
and friendly. An excellent illustration 
of this friendliness is an incident which 
happened in Auburndale where we now 
live. We had rented a home in June, 
1942, and in June, 1943, decided to buy 
it. Before making the purchase, I called 
one of my neighbors on the ’phone and 
acquainted him with my decision and 
also suggested to him that if he had any 
objections this would be a good time 
to voice them. His reply was this: ‘We 
not only have no objections, but T would 
be very happy to lend you any money 
you may need to buy that house.’” 








Heads Springfield Agency 
For New — Mu: tual 





PHILIP “B. STEELE 


New England Mutual announces that, 
effective April 2 Philip’ B. Steele will 
head its Springfield agency and will have 
charge of western Massachusetts as well. 
William L. Wadsworth, who has acted 
as manager at Springfield for the past 
nine months, will return to the home 
office, where he will resume his duties 
as field supervisor. 

A lifelong resident of Springfield, Mr. 
Steele attended Boston University’s Col- 
lege of Business Administration, where 
he took a leading part in undergraduate 
affairs and was a member of the S.A.F. 
fraternity. He has been prominently 
identified with the life insurance busi- 
ness in Springfield since 1926. He is a 
graduate of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of Agency Management, 
and is currently serving as first vice 
president of the Springfield Life Under- 
writers Association. He is past presi- 
dent of the Boston University Alumni 
Club of Springfield, is a member of vari- 
ous civic organizations, and is active in 
community social agency work. 





M. H. LeVita Named Actuary 
of Pennsylvania Department 


Gregg L. Neel, Pennsylvania Insurance 
Commissioner, announces the appointment 
of M. H. LeVita as chief life actuary. 
Mr LeVita was educated at Temple Uni- 
versity where he specialized in mathemat- 
ics and received his B. S. degree. He 
also received an M. A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


After four years as an instructor of 
mathematics at Temple University, Mr. 
LeVita became associated with the ‘Guard: 
ian Life where he was engaged in an 
actuarial capacity. In 1927 he joined the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, first working in thé 
actuarial department and later becoming 
statistician for that company. 

He is an associate member of the Actu 
arial Society of America and_ has been 
active in the affairs of the Life (ffice 
Management Association. He is the author 





of the books “An Arithmetic of Life 
Insurance” which is currently being used 
by students of the LOMA Institute 
MAX JOSEPH DEAD 
Max Joseph, very well known i in 
surance circles for fifty-five years, died 


March 22. His family background ‘ates 


seventy-five years in the insurance 
business. 
Mr. Joseph was president of \ax 


Joseph & Co., and was associated for 
a period of sixteen years with the Fiome 
Life. His offices were formerly lo: ated 
at 75 Maiden Lane and for the past 
few years at 450 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 
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W. A. Milliman Discusses 
Level Premium Group 


SPEAKS AT AMA MEETING HERE 


Equitable Society Second Vice President 
Outlines Aspects of 
Contract 


Discus: ing “Level Premium Group Life 
Insurance’ * before the insurance conference 
of American Management Association in 
New York last week, Wendell A. Milliman, 
second vice president and assistant actuary, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, pointed 
out that in using this term he referred not 
only to forms such as Ordinary life insur- 
ance with premiums payable for life, and 
limited payment life insurance with pre- 
miums payable, say, until the employe 
reaches age 65, but also to forms of Group 
life insurance which involves a combina- 
tion of Term insurance and paid-up in- 
surance. Under such combinations, he re- 
marked, units of paid-up insurance are 
purchased periodically, and the amount of 
Term insurance is reduced as the paid-up 
insurance increases so as to maintain a 
constant amount of protection. “In the 
field of Group insurance,” he said, “there 
are certain technical advantages in using 
such a form as compared with the level 
premium forms with which we are familiar 
in individual insurance. 

“However, both types of insurance have 
heen issued on a Group basis. One of the 
first companies to issue Group life insur- 
ance on a form which provided for accu- 
mulating equities for emploves has used a 
combination of decreasing Term insurance 
and increasing amounts of paid-up insur 
ance. This company normally suggests 
that the paid-up insurance be bought en- 
tirely with employe contributions, and that 
the employer pay the entire cost of the 
Term insurance. 

“This division of cost between employer 
and employe avoids an awkward _ issue 
arising from the Federal income tax law. 
However, it is difficult, under such an ar- 
rangement, to provide by retirement age 
any substantial amount of paid-up insur- 
ance for employes who are at advanced 
ages when the insurance plan becomes 
effective. 

“This same device of annual increments 
of paid-up insurance, combined with de- 
creasing Term insurance, has also been 
used with the employer paying a substan- 
tial share of the cost of the paid-up in- 
surance. In some other cases units of 
paid-up insurance are purchased at the end 
of longer intervals, the first purchase be- 
ing made at a relatively advanced age. 
In at least one case a single purchase ot 
paid-up insurance is made at retirement 
age. 

“Group policies have also been written 
providing for payment of premiums on a 
level premium basis, with resultant annua' 
increments of paid-up insurance. Under 
these policies the increments in the amount 
of paid-up insurance: in the earlier years 
of coverage of an employe are greater 
than in later years due to the fact that 
4 given amount of money will buv more 
pail-up insurance at younger ages then at 
older ages. 

“In all of these plans the accumulatine 
cquities of employes are in the form of 
paid-up insurance. It has not been found 
Practical to provide the option of extended 
erm insurance in lieu of paid-up insur- 
ance. Generally speaking, there are ne 
casi values with respect to any paid-up in- 
surance purchased by the employer.” 

Continuing Mr. Milliman said: 

't is of course, possible to vest all, or 
Oniy part, of the paid-up insurance pur- 
ch ed by the employer in the employe at 
termination of employment I believe that 
the only practical procedure is for the 
em)oyer to vest all rights in the paid-up 
Msurance in the employe. Présumably the 
employer who pays the higher price re- 
quired for level premium life insurance is 
Willig to do so because he wishes to pro- 
vide a more permanent form of insurance 
Protection for his employes. He can avoid 
this higher expense with respect to trans- 





itory employes by providing Group insur- 
ance on a Term insurance basis during the 
first few years of employment, with the 
level premium plan becoming effective at 
the end of such a qualification period. This 
device avoids the complication of the con- 
tract and the administrative expense neces- 
sary for partial vesting of the paid-np in- 
surance. It also avoids vesting sma!l 
amounts of paid-up insurance in employes 
who leave the employer after short per- 
iods of service. 

“Currently, more interest is evidenced in 





the use of level premium Group insurance 
designed primarily to provide retirement 
income benefits. The policy form generally 
used for this purpose is commonly known 
as the retirement income form. It provides, 
for each $1,000 of life insurance, an an- 
nuity benefit of $10 a month commencing 
at some specified age, usually 65. Once 
the annuity benefit commences it is guar- 
anteed for either five or ten years even 
though the employe does not survive this 
period. Except for this period of guar- 
anteed annuity payments the life insur- 


ance element of the contract ceases when 
the annuity commences. If the net amount 
- risk for the period prior to retirement, 

., the difference between the face of the 
eh and the reserve for each year, 
were purchased separately the premium for 
it would average not more than 10% of 
the total premium for the combined bene- 
fits. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
technical, or actuarial, problems of this 
contract are more closely related to those 
of Group annuities than they are to those 
of Group life insurance.” 
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Frederick A. Wallis, for many years 
general agent here of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life and who while a New 
Yorker was a Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and also Deputy Police Com- 
missioner of New York, has for years 
been living in the Blue Grass section of 
Kentucky, his domicile being in Paris, 
Ky. A few days ago Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallis, who own many hundreds of acres 
of farms, sold three of them, farms in 
Clark and Bourbon Counties of 828, 190 
and 740 acres. They got $316,382 for 
the property. Mr. and Mrs. Wallis still 
own 1,600 acres in the Blue Grass 
country. ‘ 

Asked by the writer why they have 
been selling this property Mr. Wallis 
said they have been converting some of 
their Kentucky Blue Grass farms into 
Government war bonds. Among other 
activities Mr. Wallis is Moderator, 
Synod of Kentucky, Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. 

Samuel T. Greene, formerly a super- 
visor with the old Luther-Keffer and 
lames P. Graham agencies, Aetna Life, 
New York, is now in the _ publishing 
business. His periodical, Supervision, is 
devoted to industrial relations and op- 
erating management. 

I asked Mr. Greene to give me an ex- 
ample of “supervision.” He said: “Well, 
for one thing, there are the prefabricated 
houses. As millions of fabricated houses 
will be essential in speedy provision of 
homes for people living in bombed or 
artillery shattered areas of Europe and 
other parts of the world, and as it will 
be impossible for those countries to pro- 
vide these homes as quickly as they are 
needed, those countries will turn to 
fabricated houses and millions of such 
buildings will be manufactured in the 
United States.” 

Prior to entering the New York City 
life insurance field Mr. Greene pub- 
lished a country newspaper in Arizona 
after which he was connected with vari- 
ous printing and publishing enterprises. 





Wallace W. True, manager of busi- 
ness loans in the city mortgage depart- 
ment of Equitable Society, has been 
elected a trustee of the Lincoln Savings 
3ank, Brooklyn. Mr. True has been 
with the Equitable eight years. 





In support of the victory garden plan 
and the Government’s appeal that its 
people grow more foods for victory, the 
National Life and Accident Insurance 
Co., Nashville, has secured a million and 
a half packets of garden seeds which are 
now in course of distribution by the 
agents of the company in twenty-one 
states. 

Discussing the late S. T. Whatley, vice 
president, Aetna Life in charge of pro- 
duction, the Life Aetna-Izer said in part: 

“We shall miss his comradeship. His 
optimism and good humor were as stead- 
fast as the stars. His personality was 
not a device to be turned on and off. It 
shone, always, everywhere, with the same 
brightness. His manners, his gracious- 
ness, humility—these did not change when 
he stepped from his home into his office. 
His greeting to a mail boy or a cleaning 


FREDERICK A. WALLIS 


From photo taken some years ago. 





woman was as natural and as cordial as 
his greeting to President Brainard. There 
was fun in this man—in his heart, in his 
stories, in his conversation. On a fishing 
expedition, in a golf foursome, on a busi- 
ness trip, at the home office, his com- 
radeship was bright and invigorating.” 





Harold L. Taylor, president Aero Man- 
uscripts, Inc., and who was formerly one 
of the managers of the Mutual Life here, 
has received the following telegram from 
Vice Admiral Aubrey W. Fitch, USN, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air) 
for transmittal to men and women of 
Aero Manuscripts, Inc.: 

“Splendid results obtained on missions 
by our airmen who have had advantage 
of your R.P.D. Instruction Manual tes- 
tify to its exceptional value as a training 
aid. The highly effective manner in 
which text and illustrations set forth the 
required technique has greatly simplified 
the problem of training, furthermore the 
same high quality of workmanship char- 
acterizes the other instruction and main- 
tenance manuals which you have pre- 
pared for the Navy. Inasmuch as the 
work of Aero Manuscripts falls into the 
classification of engineering services 
which are not eligible for the Army or 
Navy ‘E’ I hereby extend commendation 
to your entire organization for your 
meritorious performance.” 

In non-war activities Aero Manu- 
scripts, Inc., furnishes complete techni- 
cal manuals in connection with a num- 
ber of engineering services. 

Uncle Francis. 

MISSOURI INVESTMENT LAW 

The insurance committee of the Mis- 
souri senate will hold a public hearing 
probably early next week on the life 
insurance investment bill which makes 
some important changes in’ investments 
legal for life insurance companies in 
that state. 
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YATES NAMED BY OCCIDENTAL 


Occidental Life of California has ex- 
panded its creditors life insurance pro- 
gram in Texas and has appointed Harold 
C. Yates to take charge of the develop- 
ment. Prior to his appointment by Oc- 
cidental, Mr. Yates was vice president 
and director of Reserve Loan Life of 
Dallas, in charge of sales and adminis- 
tration of credit life protection. As such 
he pioneered that field in Texas and 
under his direction the insurance of bor- 
rowers, both under Group and optional 
plans, has become an established service 
for a large number of Texas financial 
institutions. 





SAN ANTONIO GENERAL AGENT 

Occidental Life of California has ap- 
pointed Francis C. Sullivan general 
agent at San Antonio, Texas. Native of 
that city and’ graduate in law of St. 
Mary’s Academy, he has been a leading 
producer for a Texas company and was 
the first president of the San Antonio 
Accident and Sickness Association. He 
has been active in civic and business 
affairs. was secretary of the San Antonio 
Civil Service Board and served as presi- 
dent of the Alamo Area Council of Boy 
Scouts. 





WALTER HOWE DEAD AT 85 

Walter Howe, 85 years old, former 
auditor for the State Life of Indiana- 
polis, died recently in his home in 
Miami, where he had lived four years. 
He was a resident of Indianapolis fifty 
years and was associated with the State 
Life from 1894 until his retirement four 
years ago. He was a member of the 
Masonic Lodge, Scottish Rite and Murat 
Shrine. His widow, a son and two 
daughters survive. 





TEXAS CONVENTION CANCELED 


R. J. Lyles, president, Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, has announced 
that the annual convention of the organ- 
ization will not be held this year, due 
to transportation difficulties. Mr. Lyles 
announced that a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee will be held at which 
time representatives from each of the 
local associations will elect new officers. 





GASTIL AGENCY CHANGES 


Walter G. Gastil, manager of the Con- 
necticut General’s southern California 
agency has announced a reorganization 
of the agency staff. Eldin L. Smith has 
been relieved from general training and 
supervisory duties to devote his full time 
to the building of a special group of 
producers specializing in estate, business 
and pension work. Don Withrow, as- 


sistant manager, has taken over the train- | 


ing and supervision of agents of the 
agency. 





Stenographer Wanted 
by brokerage office in Grand Central 
area. Must have some knowledge of 
life insurance. General insurance ex- 
perience helpful. Pleasant working 
conditions. -Opportunity for advance. 
ment. Starting salary $150. Our own 
employees know of this ad. Box 1576, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7. 











Francis M. Hope 
(Continued from Page 3) 


ther. Consequently, interest margins 
should begin to appear again.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hope urges “that 
we should never get so immersed in our 
present systems and their difficulties as 
to forget the real object of this great 
business of ours, which I take to be 
adequate, proper, and complete insur- 
ance for the citizens of our nation under 
the voluntary system.” 

It would seem that level insurance 
should be “supplemented by certain de- 
sirable forms of term, family income, 
and income replacement insurance. 
The investment man should be glad of 
this because these supplementary forms 
are generally free from sudden abnor- 
mal cash demands and lean but little on 
guaranteed interest. Perhaps some day 
life insurance companies will divide 
their funds into two sections, the one 
containing forms of insurance and an- 
nuity contracts which have no cash 
values and consequently no cash _ runs, 
the other containing contracts having 
cash values and subject to cash demands. 
The investment man could then pursue 
two entirely different philosophies in 
investing the funds of the two different 
sections.” 


Lew R. Palmer Dead 


(Continued from Page 4) 


tion; National Aeronautics Association 
and the National Travel Club. He took 
keen delight in organizing accident pre- 
vention contests. i 

In 1940 the major air lines presented 
Mr. Palmer with a gold watch, in- 
scribed: “In gratitute to Vesta and Lew 
Palmer from the air lines of the United 
States. His wife was former Vesta Shoe- 
maker of Massillon, Ohio. 

Mr. Palmer retired from the Equitable 
Society a few months ago. 
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How Equitable Society 
Is Handling Veterans 
Back With Co. From War 


Under a new form of compensation re- 
cently introduced by Equitable Society, 
a4 salary and commission agreement is 
assured to all previously employed agents 
s they are mustered out of government 
service, thus guaranteeing to them ade- 
quate means of support while getting 
started again in the Equitable’s sales 
branch, All agents returning to Equi- 
table service are also immediately rein- 
stated for Group insurance and Retire- 
ment Income benefits under the cof- 
pany’s existing plans. 

On March 23 at the close of a two 
weeks’ refresher course, the first of a 
series to be conducted by the Equitable 
for returning veterans, a lunchon was 
given at Hotel Pennsylvania to a group 
of its former agents now about to renew 
their sales activities at different agencies 
throughout the country. At the closing 
luncheon President Parkinson com- 
mended the veterans on their contribu- 
tion to the war effort and congratulated 
them on their safe return. The sessions 
in refresher course were conducted in 
home office by chief instructor, Dan E. 
Mason. As rapidly as groups can be 
formed from veterans returning to civil- 
ian life similar classes will be arranged 
with sessions at home office, and, if 
necessary, at strategic points throughout 
the country. 

Equitable has an extensive progranf 
for helping former field representatives 
now in war service to get re-established 
with the company. One pamphlet is 
“You and the Equitable After the War.” 
Equitable has also provided its thou- 
sands of agents with data for answering 
questions on National Service Life In- 
surance as a means of helping members 
of the armed forces to continue their 
extremely valuable governmental insur- 
ance protection. 





ACTUARIES TAKING BALLOT 


Voting by Mail to Elect Principal 
Officers of Actuarial Society 
of America 

President Joseph B. Maclean of Actu- 
arial Society of America, having recom- 
mended to the society’s council that 
the society hold an election by mail 
for new officers, and the council approv- 
ing, a mail ballot is now being held. 

In 1943 one of the usual two meetings 
of the society was held, but in 1944 
both meetings were canceled at request 
of Office of Defense Transportation. 
The 1945 Spring meeting was canceled 
in compliance with the recent ODT or- 
der banning larger conventions and 
meetings. The annual meeting for 1945, 
scheduled for May, was canceled. The 
present principal officers of the society, 
having taken office in 1942, would have 
retired in 1944, according to custom, but 
in absence of a meeting and election 
last year were continued in office. 








SEEKS NEBRASKA TAX RETURN 


rhe Prudential has filed suit at Lin- 
coln for recovery of $65,986 in premium 
taxes paid last year unlawfully levied, 
the company claims because of discrim- 
ination against foreign comipanies ac- 
cording to the Supreme Court commerce 
de ‘ision. 

The Prudential filed a petition for in- 
junction in Michigan to prevent any 
interference with its operations there 
bending settlement of state tax problem. 
M chigan law requires that the Insurance 
Cor mmissioner halt operations of any 
carrier failing to meet its tax obligation. 


CPL. THOMAS TUOHEY KILLED 

Cpl. Thomas Tuohey, Jr., of the Hani- 
fin agency, Penn Mutual Life, Spring- 
field, Mass., was killed in a motor ve- 
hicle accident recently while in the serv- 
ice of his country. He was an instructor 
in the Orientation Program at Aloe 
Field in Texas, and was recently ap- 
pointed conductor in orientating enlisted 
combat returnees. 





Henry C. Hunken Partner 


In Zimmerman Agency 


Henry C. Hunken who has been in 
charge of the Charles J. Zimmerman 
agency of Connecticut Mutual at Chicago 
during the absence of Commander Zim- 
merman on duty with the Navy, has been 
made -a partner and after April 1 the 
office will be known as the Zimmerman 
and Hunken Agency. 

With Connecticut Mutual since 1929 
when he became brokerage supervisor 
with the J. M. Fraser Agency in New 
York, Mr. Hunken went with Zimmer- 
man when the latter was general agent 
at Newark, and from 1926 until 1940 he 
was general agent at Springfield, Mass., 
after which he joined Zimmerman in 
Chicago. 


NOW McKEOUGH AGCY., CHICAGO 

Occidental Life of Cal. will have a 
third office in Chicago, Alan E. Mc- 
Keough having recently resigned as 
branch manager to open his own general 
agency for the company. Past president 
of Illinois Ass’n of Life Underwriters, 
he has been prominent in Chicago insur- 
ance circles for many years joining Oc- 
cidental in 1940 as home office supervisor 
at Chicago. 








Hughes Now Comptroller 


J. McCall Hughes has been appointed 
comptroller, Mutual Life. Frederick W. 
Miller, present comptroller, retires April 
1 after thirty-eight years with company. 
Graduate of Brown, Mr. Hughes was 
with Bankers Trust Co., New York, until 
1939; then went with a St. Louis bank 
and in 1943 joined Mutual Life as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the executive 
vice president. He was named associate 
comptroller in December, 1944 





HARRISON BALTIMORE G. A. 


Thomas W. Harrison, Jr., has been 
appointed general agent for Connecticut 
Mutual at Baltimore where he was a 
prominent personal producer from 1926 
until he went into war work in 1942. He 
returned last year with general agency 
duties following the death of Warren K. 
Magruder. 





McCLURE JOINS OCCIDENTAL 

Occidental Life of California has ap- 
pointed Charles B. McClure general 
agent for Wichita Falls and neighboring 
counties in north Texas. Native of that 
area, he has been ten ‘years in life in- 
surance recently as a leading produrer 
for the American National. Previously 
he was general agent for Ohio State 
Life at Dallas. 





IOWA COMMISSIONER’S SALARY 


The proposed salary increase for the 
Iowa Insurance Commissioner from 
$5,000 to $6,000 which passed the senate 
was rejected by the house because other 
department heads did not receive salary 
raises. 





LAURENCE LEE NEW DIRECTOR 


Laurence Lee, president American 
Life Convention, will be a new director 
of Chamber of Commerce of U. S. His 
candidacy was sought by many cham- 
bers of commerce in Southeast. 








DAVENPORT’S HALF-CENTURY 

Robert H. Davenport, vice president 
and secretary, Berkshire Life, has been 
with that company half a century. 
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Richert, Ass’t Supt. of 
Agencies, Union Mutual 


RAYMOND W. RICHERT 


Raymond W. Richert, Columbus, Ohio, 
has been appointed as assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, Union Mutual Life. 
Mr. Richert will supervise the company’s 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Missouri _ terri- 
tory. 

A former associate of the Farm Bu- 
reau Life Insurance Companies, where 
he held the position of superintendent 
of agencies, Mr. Richert entered the in- 
surance business as a local agent, and 
subsequently has served in local, state, 
and regional capacities. 


MERZBACH BACK ON THE JOB 


William L. Merzbach, CLU, long one 
of the leading producers of the Ralph 
G. Engelsman agency of Penn Mutual 
at 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, who 
has been in war work since the latter 
part of 1942 with Titeflex, Inc., where 
his engineering training was valuable in 
an administrative capacity, has returned 
to life insurance and has rejoined his 
old associates in the Engelsman agency. 





MAIL COMPENSATION QUERY 


The compensation committee of the 
Life Underwriters Association of N. Y. 
uty of which Pasquale A. Quarto, CLU, 


Gardiner Agency, John Hancock, is 
chairman, has sent out a questionnaire 
to get data on the local compensation 


situation. Distribution is being made 
through the Board of Field Underwriters 
of the Association. 





OCCIDENTAL PROMOTES McCALL 


John McCall with the agency adminis- 
trative department of Occidental of Cal. 
for ten years, has been appointed home 
office supervisor for southern California. 
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APPOINTED U. S. LIFE MANAGER 


Col. George V. Whitton Made District 
Manager of Company’s New Branch 
in Alexandria, Va. 


appointment of Col. 





The George V. 


Whitton as district manager of the 
United States Life Insurance Co. in 
Virginia was announced this week by 
Richard Rhodebeck, vice president and 
director of agencies. The new district 
office will be located in Alexandria. 

Col. Whitton joined the U. S. Life 
after ten years’ experience in Govern- 


ment service, first as assistant controller 
of the Department of Agriculture adjust- 
ment administration in Washington, and 
since 1936, as administrative officer in 
the accounting office of the Comptroller 
of the United States. 

A native of California, Col. Whitton 
has been a resident of Alexandria for 
the past twelve years. He is a 32nd de- 
gree Mason, and is active in Scottish 
rites activities. In the last war he served 
overseas two years with the Second Di- 
vision of the United States Marines. He 
is a former commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion in three different posts, and 
was commander of one post of Disabled 
War Veterans. 


HOUSING BY SAVINGS BANKS 

The New York Legislature has passed 
a bill enabling’mutual savings banks of 
the state to invest in housing projects 
along the same lines as life insurance 
companies are permitted to do in this 
state. 
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Discontinued Policies 
At Record Low Rate 


ABOUT 2% ARE DROPPED IN 1944 





Less Than One Million Discontinued 
Last Year; Policies in Force Up 
20% Since Pearl Harbor 





During the past year, the ratio of Or- 
dinary Life insurance policies discon- 
tinued by policyholders to the total of 
such policies in force reached a new low, 
according to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. The number of policies dropped 
during 1944 was approximately 2% of 
the Ordinary policies in force at the 
start of the year, a ratio one-fifth that 
for 1932 and one-third that for the ten 
years prior to 1929, 

“With more than 44,000,000 Ordinary 
life insurance policies in force at the 
start of 1944, fewer than one million 
were discontinued during the year,” the 
Institute said, “and some of those dis- 
continued were for planned uses such 
as educational or retirement funds, 
which did not necessarily require the 
full term of the policy. When so great 
a percentage of these policyholders 
maintain their insurance in full force 
throughout the year, there is evidence 
of a high degree of thrift among our 
people.” 

This record of policy maintenance is 
said by the Institute to be due in part 
to the improved financial position of 
American families with a resulting mini- 
mum of emergency situations, and in 
part to the long-continued efforts of 
both the management and the agency 
forces of life insurance to help policy- 
holders maintain their policies. The In- 
stitute reports that the current rate of 
policies discontinued is about one-third 
of the pre-depression normal rate of the 
1920's. 

The high maintenance rate of existing 
policies has been a factor in the record 
increase in total life insurance in force 
in the United States since the start of 
the war, up nearly 25 billion dollars or 
20% over the amount owned at the time 
of Pearl Harbor. 


Asst. General Agent of 
Aetna in Pittsburgh 


H. H. Chase, general agent, Aetna 
Life, Pittsburgh, recently appointed 
Maurice S. Yeiser, CLU, L. Kent Bab- 


cock, Jr., and FE. Ellsworth Enoch, CLU, 
assistant general agents. Each was a 
supervisor. 

Mr. Yeiser was born in India, his 
parents having been missionaries. He 
attended University of Pennsylvania, was 
on a sub chaser in first world war. He 
joined Pittsburgh agency in 1930. 

Mr. Babcock is a graduate of Loomis 


School and of Williams. He joined 
\etna with Shepard & Co., Hartford, 
in 1936. He went to Pittsburgh agency 
in 1938. 


Mr. Enoch is a graduate of University 
of Chicago, took night courses at North- 
western University. Before entering in- 
surance in 1930 he was with a securities 
firm. 





DIRECT MAIL RESULTS 

The Reliance Life Insurance Co., 
Pittsburgh, announced that during the 
past year the company’s direct mail pro- 
gram accounted for 1,693 new policies 
totaling $6,487,599 paid for business. The 
average policy paid for was $3,832. The 
prospecting service was introduced to 
the Reliance field force a year ago by 
Advertising Manager Norman L. Klages. 





HOME LIFE AGENCY MOVES 

Guy A. Heaps, who has been manager 
of the Lancaster, Pa., office of the Home 
Life of New York since September, 
1942, has moved his headquarters to the 
Payne-Shoemaker Building in Harris- 
burg. He will retain his former office in 


the Fulton Building, Lancaster, where N. 
ae i 


Loose, will continue in charge. 


Daughter of T. A. Phillips 
To Marry Capt. Simpson 
The marriage of Ellen Jane Phillips, 
daughter of President and Mrs. T. A. 
Phillips, Minnesota Mutual Life, to Capt. 
John Ely Simpson, United States Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, will be solemnized 
in the Washington Cathedral, Washing- 

ton, D. C., on April 2 at 4:30 o'clock. 
Mrs. E. T. F. Richards, Jr., Rochester, 


N. Y., will be matron of honor, and her 
sister, Miss Lorena Phillips, a student 
at Vassar College, maid of honor. 
Lieut. Cornelius F. Moses, U.S.A., of 
Savannah, Ga., will be Capt. Simpson’s 
best man. Ushers will be Capt. John M. 
McLaughlin, Savannah; Major W. Mur- 
ray Sanders, Montclair, N. J.; Capt. 
Lewis W. Wadsworth, Winchester, Mass., 
and Capt. Peter W. Billings of Wash- 
ington, D. C., all of the Army. 

The bride-elect was graduated from 
Vassar College in 1943 and now holds a 
position with the War Department in 
Washington. Capt. Simpson, son of John 
William Simpson of Savannah, Ga., and 
the late Mrs. Simpson, was graduated 
from the University of Georgia in 1941. 
A veteran of Guadalcanal, he belongs to 
the First Marine Division sent to the 
Pacific in January, 1942. 





WESTERN RESERVE PROMOTION 


Felix Wolff, manager of the renewal 
department, Western Reserve Life, Dal- 
las, has been promoted to assistant sec- 
retary of the company. Mr. Wolff has 
been with the company for the past 
eight years. 





EQUITABLE OF IOWA MEETING 

The Equitable Life of Iowa will hold 
its April agency confefence for southern 
California at Los Angeles April 27, with 
Fresno, San Diego and Los Angeles gen- 
eral agencies participating. 


NASHVILLE GENERAL AGENTS 


Byron & Fly to Represent General * 


American Life; Add Life Dept. to 
General Insurance Agency 

Appointment of the Byron & Fly 
Agency of Nashville as general agent 
for General American Life has been an- 
nounced by Ripley E. Bowden, agency 
vice president. 

Charles E. Byron has for many years 
operated his own fire and casualty 
agency in Nashville, and by the addition 
of a life department, is now equipped 
to render more complete service. He 
has served as president of the Nashville 
Insurance Exchange for two years 
(1940-42) ; is a member of the Board of 
Optimist International Club; counselor 
of the Boy Scouts of America; member 
of the Nashville Chamber of Commerce; 
serves on the board of directors of the 
Tennessee Horsemen’s Association; and 
‘s a deacon in the Belmont Baptist 
Church. + ich 

James E. Fly started his insurance 
career with the Life and Casualty of 
Tenn. in June 1933 as an agent on indus- 
trial debit. After nine months on the 
debit, he was promoted to special agent, 
working with other agents on different 
staffs, He was advanced to staff super- 
intendent eighteen months later, remain- 
‘ng in this position for 5% years. He 
entered the Ordinary field February 1, 
1942, as district manager of the Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh, being located in 
Nashville. Mr. Fly was president of the 
Nashville Life Underwriters Association 
in 1940-41 and president of the Tennes- 
see State Association in 1942-43. 





OREGON SALES CONGRESS 
R. Elmo Shananhan, agency manager, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, is chairman of 
the annual Oregon Sales Congress, which 
will be held in Portland, April 6. 








SAINT PAUL 


agents. 








RAILWAY CENTER 


The three streamliners pictured above, The Omaha's 
400, The Milwaukee’s Hiawatha, and the Burlington's 
Zephyr, give daily service to Chicago. 


Nine railroads serve Saint Paul, three of which, The 
Great Northern, The Northern Pacific and The Omaha, 
have their home offices in Saint Paul. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has kept in tempo 
with the streamliners—with its mod- 
ern agency practices and helps to 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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If its MANHATTAN LIFE 
you want 
It’s 
CHARLES EDWARDS AGENCY 
“of course” 


“SERVICE AS YOU LIKE Ii” 


Our Super Minute Men: 

JOSEPH L. BACHMAN 

ARTHUR L. SOLOMON 
NORMAN PLATT 











Field Service Supervisor 


For Columbus Mutual Life 


e — aaa aed 





DONALD M. TUDHOPE 


Donald M. Tudhope, formerly with the 
National Life Assurance of Canada, has 
been appointed supervisor of field service 
for Columbus Mutual Life of Ohio. He 
is well known in the States through his 
activity in the Life Insurance Advertis- 
ers Association, having served on its 
executive committee. He was supervisor 
of field service for National Life of Can- 
ada for eight years and for more than 
two years was engaged in selling and 
agency management. Before going into 
insurance Mr. Tudhope was sales pro- 
motion specialist with Canadian General 
Electric and assistant advertising man- 
ager of Consolidated Industries. 

With Columbus Mutual, Mr. Tudhope's 
duties will be in editing the companys 
publications, supervision and creation o! 
advertising and sales promotion material. 
He succeeds Harry P. Brandon, who 1s 
retiring under the company’s retirement 
plan after twenty years as advertising 
manager. 





Real Estate Holdings at 
Lowest Ratio Since 1930 


Real estate holdings of the life insur- 
ance companies at year-end were $1,073, 
000,000, the lowest point in relation to 
assets since 1930, it is reported by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. The agere- 
gate is made up of $250,000,000, repre- 
senting company head office buildigs 
and buildings used for business purpo-¢s; 
$206,000,000 real estate under contiacl 
of sale, and $617,000,000 of properiies 
held outright, in large part foreclosed 
units taken over under distress cordi- 
tions. Of the latter, $202,000,000 are farm 
properties and $415,000,000 urban prop- 
erties. 

Sales of real estate have continued in 
large volume since the first of the yar. 
January sales of $15,000,000 reduced hi Id- 
ings at the month’s end, exclusive 0! 
home offices and properties under con- 


tract of sale, to $610,000,000. 
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Completes 1,000 Weeks 





CHARLES E. HODGMAN 


Charles E, Hodgman, Mutual Benefit 
Life, Detroit, completed his 1,000th con- 
secutive week of personal production 
and moved up into the ranks of the 
honorary leaders of the Weekly Produc- 
ers Club of the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark. Mr. Hodgman’s average since 
he joined the company in 1925 is ap- 
proximately 135 lives a year for almost 
twenty years. He has been the com- 
pany’s leader in lives three times, in 
1937 with 173 lives, in 1940 with 144, ‘and 
in 1943 with 145. His total production in 
the Mutual Benefit exceeds $8,500,000. 


H. E. McComb Made General 
Agent for Mutual Benefit 


Harold E. McComb, supervisor of the 
Sioux City agency, Mutual Benefit Life, 
has been appointed general agent there, 
effective April 1. He has had charge of 
the sales work in the agency since Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, when General Agent Alvon 
H. Doty left Sioux City to become dis- 
trict manager of the Chattanooga office 
of the Tennessee agency. 

Mr. McComb joined the Mutual Benefit 
in Council: Bluffs, Iowa, in 1923, moving 
shertly thereafter to Sioux City. 








OCCIDENTAL SALES TRAINING 


Occidental Life of Los Angeles is hold- 
ing a series of sales training sessions 
for beginners, each lasting three days. 
Recently a meeting was held at Berke- 
ley, Calif., for northern section of the 
state and at Beverly Hills covering the 
southern part. 

Lester S. Roscoe was in charge and he 
Was assisted by H. Dixon Trueblood, 
director of advertising for the company, 
who explained the sales promotion ac- 
tivities and how to use them. Raymond 
H. Belknap, director of agencies opened 
the Los Angeles meeting and Walter F. 
= imitz, Accident and Sickness division 

lanager, also participated. 





UNITY MUTUAL 1944 REPORT 


py: Mutual Life & Accident Insur- 
: > Co., Los Angeles, during the year 
4 had. a premium income of $1,413,042, 
au nd at the close of the year had $25,- 
459 life insurance in force, a gain 
of i $3,133,382 0 or 13.8%. Assets as of De- 
nber 31 totaled $1,875,025. 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











CLU SEMINARS SPEAKERS 





Roswell Magill, Tax Expert, and Prof. 
Whittlesey, U. of Pa., Added to Pro- 
gram of April 20 Event 

Roswell Magill, tax expert and New 
York attorney, and Dr. C. R. Whittlesey, 
professor of finance and economics at 
Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, will be additional speakers be- 
fore the fifth annual seminar on Current 
Economics and Social Trends, to be held 
Friday, April 20, at Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, under sponsorship of 
New York Chapter, Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters, it was announced yesterday 
by C. Lamont Post, program chairman. 

Speakers previously announced are 
Leo Wolman, professor of economics, 
Columbia University and labor authority, 


WESTERN LIFE UP 16% 


The Western Life Insurance Co., St. 
Louis, closed 1944 with a total of $10,- 
815,202 of insurance in force, a gain of 
16.24%. Business issued and_ revived 
amounted to $3,494,789. Ledger assets 
totaled $388,708, a gain of 20% and gross 
assets to $411,754, an increase of 19%. 
Admitted assets amounted to $396,729, a 
gain of 18.57%. Total income was $303,- 
343, an increase of 21% and the surplus 
was increased om to $42,765. 











and Herbert E. Castel assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Magill will speak on “Post-War 
Taxes” and Dr. Whittlesey will discuss 
“Some Legacies of War Financing.” 
“Labor” and “The Bretton Woods Plan” 
will be discussed by Mr. Wolman and 
Mr. Gaston respectively. 





THE EXTRA 


MAN IN YOUR ORGANIZATIOR 





The service that Connecticut General offers to brokers is 


valuable because it is practical. 


Connecticut General men 


who know the brokerage business and brokers’ problems are 
available in our offices throughout the country. They can 
bring to bear upon your problems not only their personal ex- 
perience and capabilities but also the facilities of the Con- 
necticut General organization with its wide experience in 
handling all forms of personal insurance, Group insurance, 
Pension Trust and Business insurance plans. 


They have, through Connecticut General, an extremely wide 
choice of contracts for these various types of protection and 
can thus give a truly unbiased viewpoint in considering your 


specific problems. 


Call the EXTRA man in your organization on your next 


problem. 
General office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


You will find him at your nearest Connecticut 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT ANDO 
HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE ANDO AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 








Rules on Aviation 
Risks Liberalized 


AFFECTS PILOTS, PASSENGERS 





Life Insurance Protection Now on Most 
Liberal Basis of Any Time in 
History of Aviation 





The trend towards liberalization in 


aviation underwriting, halted at the start 
of the war, has now been resumed by 
the life insurance companies, it is re- 


ported by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. Analysis of the practices of com- 
panies doing three-fourths of the coun- 
try’s life insurance business shows that 
both passengers and crew members can 
now secure life insurance protection on 
the most liberal basis of any time in the 
history of aviation. The practice varies 
widely between companies, as each de- 
termines its own rates and rules in ac- 
cordance with its experience and its 
judgment of the advances of safety in 
the air. 

The liberalization trend had proceeded 
with little interruption up to the start 
of the war, with the companies granting 
protection more and more freely as air 
safety increased. The war caused a tem- 
porary tightening up, especially in the 
case of pilots and crew members, due to 
the imminence of war service for those 
trained in flying. Since the first of the 
year, a number of companies have 
adopted rates and rules more liberal than 
those applying in pre-war 1940. Many 
more are now considering similar re- 
visions. 

The whole relationship of life insur- 
ance and aviation has been under the 
close scrutiny of life insurance under- 
writers and actuaries since 1929, when 
a special aviation committee was set up 
by the Acutarial Society of America. 
That committee has pioneered in many 
studies of the aviation risk and aided 
the Government in the establishment of 
its statistical work on this subject, on 


which no general statistics had been 
available previously. 

These studies have now been ex- 
panded, with an eye to post-war in- 


creases in flying, through creation of a 
joint aviation committee of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, two organi 
zations which, together, represent most 
of the country’s life insurance compan 
ies. This new committee was formed to 
handle all relations of life insurance 
with aviation other than statistical. 





BROOKLYN SUPERVISORS MEET 


Leon Gilbert Simon, life member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, ad- 
dressed the recent meeting of the 


Supervisors Association. 
held at the 


Brooklyn Life 


The meeting, which was 

Brooklyn Elks, was presided over by 
Alvin J. Powers, G. V. Austin agency, 
\etna Life. 


RUFUS K. HARDY DIES 
Rufus K. Hardy, director of Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life, and _ for 
more than twenty years manager of its 
inter-mountain branch at Salt Lake City, 
died recently as a result of a heart at- 
trick. He was 66 years old. 


HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 
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War Dept’s Problems Involving 


Missing Persons and Dependents 
Part II 


Being excerpts from an address by Colonel Randolph 
Shaw of Judge Advocate General’s Department of the Army. 
« 


Representatives of the Department 
have met from time to time with high 
officials of various life insurance com- 
panies and organizations of such officials 
to discuss problems of missing persons 
and to explain the consideration given 
death findings. The general counsel of 
one of the largest companies in U. S. 
has this to say concerning these meet- 
ings: ' 

“I came away from these meetings 
with the definite opinion that a finding 
of death made by the War and Navy 
Department with respect to a serviceman 


who had been carried in a ‘missing’ cate- 
gory for more than a year was based 
upon careful study of the facts of each 
particular case, and that the resulting 
decision to declare that the missing per- 
son should be presumed dead repre- 
sented the considered judgment of com- 
petent men in possession of all the 
available information. 

wat is my understanding that each 
‘mising’ case is given individual consid- 
eration and study in the light of every 
bit of information which the Department 
has; that the persons who handle the 
review of these files are not clerks and 
general office help whose work is routine 
and whose competency to make such 
decisions might be subject to question, 
but, rather, a board of high ranking of- 
ficers who are fully cognizant of the 
law and of the responsibility which their 
task involves, and who appreciate the 
significance and effect of the conclusions 
which they reach; and that when the 
board of these officers makes a finding 
that a certain individual is dead, the 
circumstances are such that there is no 
reasonable possibility that the individual 
is still alive.” 

Dependency Board 


The speaker was quite correct when 
he discussed the qualifications and com- 
petency of officers selected for the cas- 
ualty branch of the Adjutant General’s 
Office. In mentioning however, a Board 
of officers concerned with such matters 
he probably intended reference to the 
War Department Dependency Board, 
composed of general officers and em- 
bracing wtihin its functions some mat- 
ters which are of interest in connection 
with the subject under discussion to- 
night. 

The term “Dependency” Board is ad- 
mittedly not a very illuminating descrip- 
tion of the important functions which 
the Board performs. For that reason 
and because it might be helpful to have 
an understanding of the scope of its 
activities I shall briefly outline some of 
the Board’s functions which are in addi- 
tion to its coordinating and policy mak- 
ing jurisdiction with relation to the so- 
called Missing Persons Act. First, it 
might be interesting to you to know 
who comprise the present membership 
of the Board. The president is Major 
General Jay L. Benedict, a line officer 
of distinguished service who sometime 
prior to the war served as Superintend- 
ent of the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. General Benedict 
has been president of the Dependency 
Soard since its creation in October 1942 
and prior thereto was president of the 
War Department Allotment Board which 
was charged with original administration 
of the Missing Persons Act. The other 
members of the present Board include 
Major General Roger W. Eckfeldt, a 


National Guard officer from Massachu- 





setts who for nearly four years com- 
manded the famous Yankee or 26th 
Division and Major General Samuel T. 
Lawton of Illinois, one-time commanding 
general of the 33rd Division and late 
in command of the Sault Sainte Marie 
military area. 


Formulates Policies of Needed 
Legislation 

The Board is convened by, and acts 
for, the Secretary of War in the formu- 
lation of policies and any needed legis- 
lation. Its general mission is that of 
functioning in an advisory, coordinating 
and liaison capacity to foster timely, 
effective and coordinated administration 
of the laws and regulations covering 
the broad field of dependency benefits. 
Its functions may be generally described 
as embraced in the following categories: 

1. To serve as an advisory board on matters 
pertaining, or related to, dependency benefits 
that arise, or are presented for consideration 
in the War Department. 

2. To develop and recommend policies and 
legislative authorizations essential to the effec- 
tiveness and coordinative administration of 
those measures which the field of dependency 
— embraces, 

To maintain liaison and effect coordination 
with other departments, offices, or agencies con- 
cerned in dependency benefits. 

4. To aid the agencies engaged in adminis- 
tration of dependency benefits in such matters 
of policy, procedure, and special problems as 
they refer to the Board. 

5. To make determinations for the Secretary 
of War, by authority he has delegated to the 
Board under pertinent laws. This delegated 
authority, may and has been exercised in the 
field of casualty determinations and particularly 
with reference to the pores of missing per- 
sons. That is undoubtedly the function re- 
ferred to in the quotation made a few minutes 
ago from the remarks of the life insurance gen- 
eral counsel who referred to the high character 
of consideration given death determinations, 


Statutes and Regulations Uniformly 
Interpreted 


At this time when considerable dis- 
cussion is ensuing as to proposals for 
post-war unification of the armed serv- 
ices it is perhaps noteworthy to observe 
that through the Board’s liaison with 
the Navy, Coast Guard and Marine 
Corps all the armed services have 
worked most closely and effectively to- 
gether in the field of dependency bene- 
fits and casualty matters. When legis- 
‘ation or amendatory proposals have 
been found desirable the services have 
jointly drafted and jointly presented to 
Congress various bills. Their joint spon- 
sorship has undoubtedly facilitated their 
enactment into law. These proposals 
have not been confined to amendments 
of the Missing Persons Act but have 
embraced such important legislation as 
amendments to the Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act of 1942, better 
known as the Family Allowance Law, 
needed changes in death gratuity legis- 
lation and other legislation in the in- 
terests of families and dependents of 
servicemen and women. 

The interdepartmental consideration of 
dependency matters has accomplished 
much in insuring that the service de- 
partments and branches have uniformly 
interpreted statutes and regulations of 
common application and have formu- 
lated a consistent body of governing 
precedents. As you gentlemen know, 
“such a consummation is most devoutly 
to be desired” but not always encoun- 
tered in the field of government admin- 
istration. Attorneys experienced in ad- 
ministrative law are too often made 
aware of the fact that where an admin- 
istrative agency is the sole arbiter of 
cuestions which may increase the bur- 
den of administration there is a natural 
tendency to resolve the interpretation 
of legal questions in the interest of ad- 





ministration, sometimes to the detriment 
of persons for whose benefits the law 
has been enacted. It is believed that 
a Board such as the War Department 
Dependency Board, generally disassoci- 
ated from administration and by its con- 
stituent personnel qualified to survey 
broadly the field of administration, can 
provide a very desirable reconciliation 
of the public interest with considera- 
tions of administrative feasibility. 


Death Determinations 


With this excursjon from the topic of 
my talk I shall return immediately to 
the subject and briefly allude to some of 
the problems of death determinations 
or findings of death in cases of missing 
persons. At the outset it may be of in- 
terest if I outline some of the general 
nolicies which effect such determinations. 
In addition to the general policies some 
of the factors which necessarily must 
be considered include the lapse of time 
of absence, the change of enemy prac- 
tices in reporting prisoners, the recapture 
or occupation of territory, the receipt 
or disclosure of delayed death reports, 
discoveries of marked graves or other 
reliable evidence of death, the exchange 
or liberation of prisoners and finally the 
cessation of hostilities. 


How Determinations are Influenced 


In specific cases determinations will 
frequently be-influenced by the general 
type or category of the case. Some of 
the categories and the determinations 
appropriate thereto insofar as consistent 
with other available information are as 
follows: 


1, Large groups missing as a result of land 
military operations in which there was a sur- 
render of considerable forces to an enemy be- 
lieved to hold them as unreported prisoners 
may reasonably be presumed to be alive and 
continued in the missing status. 

2. A residue of a large group initially missing 
under conditions just stated remaining after the 
major portion thereof has been removed from 
the missing status by prisoner reports, recap- 
ture, death reports, etc. may. nevertheless be 
presumed to be alive if there is any reasonable 
support for such a presumption but in the ab- 
sence thereof a finding of death may be made. 

3. Individuals reported missing in land com- 
bat operations against an enemy which may 
not be relied upon to promptly report deaths 
and captures may reasonably be presumed to 
be alive and continued in a missing status; but 
if operations were against an enemy that habitu- 
ally reports prisoners with reasonable prompt- 
ness a finding of death may be made. 

4, Individuals reported missing in air opera- 
tions over hostile territory or enemy eres 

waters or against hostile land forces may 
présumed alive and continued in a an Hn 
status or a finding of death made according to 
the practices of the enemy in failing to report 
or in promtply reporting prisoners in his hands, 
5, Individuals reported missing incident to 
disappearance of aircraft in flight over friendly 
or neutral territory or waters, no known hostile 
action being involved, may not reasonably be 
presumed to be alive and a finding of death 
may be made unless the place and time of 
disappearance support a conclusion that not- 
withstanding lapse of time there is a reasonable 
presumption of the person being alive. 

6. Individuals reported missing in landing op- 
erations, if the operations are successful may 
not reasonably be presumed to be alive; if 
the operations are unsuccessful, notwithstanding 
considerable forces getting ashore and against 
an enemy believed to have made captures, but 
that does not habitually make prompt prisoner 


reports, such individuals may reasonably _ be 
presumed alive and continued in a missing 
status, 


7, Individuals reported missing in paratroop 
and air-borne operations may reasonably be 
presumed to be alive and continued in a miss- 
ing status if operations are against an enemy 
that does not habitually make prompt prisoner 
reports; otherwise a finding of death may be 
made. 

8. Individuals missing as a result of disap- 
pearance or loss of a vessel at sea may rea- 
sonably be presumed to be alive and continued 
in a missing status if circumstances support a 
probability of being unreported prisoners held 
by an enemy; otherwise a finding of death may 
be made. 


Getting All the Facts 

The policies just quoted sound some- 
what cut and dried but their application 
in individual cases is far from formal- 
ized. The cardinal rule in casualty de- 
terminations is the same as that which 
every city editor seeks to impress upon 
his reporters. That rule is “Get all the 
facts available and get them straight.” 
The solution of what has happened to 
a missing soldier is by no means a hasty 
operation. It frequently involves consul- 
tation with other Government depart- 
ments and agencies to develop facts 
which may aid in determination. Hydro- 


graphic authorities are consulted a: to 
tides and currents in an effort to esiab- 
lish beyond resonable doubt whether a 
body washed ashore might be a cas- 
ualty from a ship sunk some two hun- 
dred miles of more away. The United 
States Weather Bureau is sometimes 
consulted as to the direction and veloc ‘ity 
of winds on specific dates and in speci- 
fied areas to ascertain what role they 
may have played in bringing a missing 
aviator and his rubber raft ashore, or of 
driving him further to sea. Inquiry is 
made of the Bureau of Fisheries into 
the probability of the presence of sharks 
to learn exactly what percentage of 
chance of survival a soldier might lave 
if forced to swim twelve miles in certain 
tropical waters. When a ship was sunk 
in the North Atlantic in mid-winter 
careful analysis was made of scientific 
evidence available to ascertain the maxi- 
mum period of survival of person im- 
mersed in water of a temperature close 
to freezing in order that it might be 
determined what chances there were of 
unreported rescues. Not until it was con- 
vincingly established that such chances 
were non-existent were official reports 
of death issued. 


While I have dealt here primarily with 
death determinations and findings of 
death it should not be implied that when 
a man is reported missing the odds fa- 
vor his no longer being alive. Quite the 
contrary is the case as about two out 
of three missing persons eventually turn 
up. They may be unreported prisoners 
of war or they may have been cut off 
in enemy territory and will require weeks 
or months to work their way back to 
their own forces. Oftentimes after a 
man has been carried for several months 
as missing he will turn up wounded and 
in an Army hospital. In one of these 
cases there occurred an incident which 
it is hoped will be the rule in the great- 
est number of our casualty cases. When 
the family of the missing man was noti- 
fied that he was wounded and in a hos- 
pital they were accorded the privilege 
under War Department practice of send- 
ing a five word greeting by cable. The 
message sent was a classic for brevity, 
patriotism and pride. It read as follows: 
“Relax, recover, reload, refire, return.” 

We hope as many of the missing per- 
sons as possible will obey the admonition 
of that last word and return. 





Insurable Interest Case 


(Continued from Page 1) 


issuance of the policy, designates the 
beneficiary, and pays the premiums, is 
it material whether the beneficiary «has 
an insurable interest in the life of the 
insured ? 

“It is all but universally agreed by 
the courts of the many states which have 
passed on the question, that when the 
insured solely of his own motion pro- 
cures the issuance of the policy, desig- 
nates the beneficiary, and pays the pre- 
miums, insurable interest in the bene- 
ficiary is not material. 

“No principle of the common law or 
of equity will be violated, and the es 
welfare will be greatly promoted, by 
decision that when the insured solely of 
his own motion procures the issuance o! 

the policy, designates the beneficiary 
and pays the premiums, it is immaterial 
whether the beneficiary has an insur: able 
interest in the life of the insured.” 

Arguments will probably be heard the 
week of April 16. Counsel for the in- 
surance companies are A. B. Scott, \Vil- 
liam R. Shands, Richard S. Leftwich and 
A. D. Christian. 





LEAVES MO. DEPT. FOR COMPANY 

Melvin Lane, for the past two yerrs 
assistant actuary of Missouri Insura ice 
Department at Jefferson City, has joined 
Reliable Life of St. Louis as assistant 
to O. H. Jekel, actuary. He will be in 
charge of Ordinary department _account- 
ing. He formerly was with St. Louis 
Mutual Life as auditor and assistant 
secretary. 
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Clement Says Buyers 
Welcome Sound Advice 


ADDRESSES AMA CONFERENCE 





Risk Research Executive Talks on Needs 
and Wants of Successful Buyer 
of Insurance 





W. Winthrop Clement, executive sec- 
retary, Risk Research Institute, in his 
address before the insurance conference 
of ihe American Management Associa- 
tion in New York last week, reversed 
the customary procedure of organized 
insurance buyers who as a rule are 
largely concerned with what they expect 
of insurance companies and producers, 
and talked on the qualifications of a 
successful insurance buyer. His subject 
was: “What Does the Buyer Need and 
Want ?” 

He said that when one speaks of “the 
insurance buyer” he is talking about two 
distinct entities—the business and the 
business owner and “the man who de- 
votes his life to: protecting the interests 
of the owners of the business.” He con- 
fined his talk to the latter, describing 
him as “the man who selects, orders, 
approves and manages coverages; who 
is responsible for defining and adminis- 
tering self-insurance funds; who loses 
sleep over loss adjustments and loses 
weight trying to render his employer’s 
premises and products safe, while other 
departments insist upon making them 
efficient, attractive or salable.” 


First Basic Need 


Mr. Clement said that the buyer al- 
most invariably comes into his field with 
one of two basic qualifications: a knowl- 
edge of or experience with insurance 
or else a knowledge of or experience 
with other activities of his employes; 
that he rarely has both and his first 
basic need is to acquire that other 
knowledge. 

It is often overlooked by both the 
buyer and his employer, said Mr. Clem- 
ent, that the buyer needs a thorough 
acquaintance with the desires of his 
firm’s top management, as to hazards to 
be insured, hazards to be eliminated 
through correction, hazards to be self- 
insured—whether by true self-insurance 
or by merely regarding certain potential 
losses as proper charges against gen- 
eral operating funds. 

“It seems incredible but I know it is 
true,” he said, “that some buyers have 
gone along in their jobs for years with- 
out ever having any definite idea, or any 
expression, clear or otherwise, of what 
the top management of their firm wants, 
expects or thinks it is getting from or 
through its insurance program. But 
what is worse, that some top manage- 
ment has gone along for the same num- 
ber of years on the same uninformed 
basis. They are both whistling in the 
dark.” 

Must Sell Ideas 

Mr. Clement said the buyer needs to 
know how to sell his ideas and recom- 
mendations, how to explain his proce- 
dures and justify his expenditures. “His 
ability to get what he wants from—and 
to get what he wants across to—both 
his superiors and his fellow employes 
may mark the line between success and 
failure,” he said. “It will certainly mark 
the lines of efficiency, ease and happi- 
ness in his work. 

“Another thing—and this is, in my 
mind, the sine qua non so far as the 
inlividual insurance manager is con- 
cerned—another thing the insurance 
buyer needs is the ability accurately to 
analyze and evaluate and correlate to 
his own program every operation of the 
firin which employs him. Sound insur- 
aice buying has one_ indispensable 
basis: namely, accurate analysis of the 
hazards.” : 

Saying that the insurance buyer needs 
advice and also needs to know how to 
take it, when and where to seek it, and 
What to do with, Mr, Clement continued: 


Must Evaluate Advice 
“Here, again, the buyer must be able 


to analyze. He must be able to evaluate 
the advice given, to apply it to the prob- 
lem at hand, and to judge, with precise 
accuracy, the motives of the advice- 
giver, whether that person is president 
or porter of his own firm, a fellow 
buyer, a professional insurance consul- 
tant, or the broker, agent or company 
which handle his business—or even the 
broker, agent or company which doesn’t 
handle his business but wants to. Made 
deaf by the fear of being sold something 
he didn’t want to buy, many a buyer has 
missed the meaning of entirely sound 
advice offered by thoroughly competent 
people. 

“On the other hand, there has been 


and still is much too much unreliable 
advice offered by ‘policy peddling’ per- 
sons having little knowledge of insur- 
ance, less knowledge of hazards, and no 
knowledge at all of how either of these 
should be serviced. Professional buyers 
have long been aware of the need for 
sound advice, and have tried, in various 
ways, to overcome the scarcity of it.” 





CANADIAN ORDINARY SALES 

February sales of Ordinary life insur- 
ance in Canada and Newfoundland to- 
taled $49,339,000, according to the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation. 
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Oppose Stressing Tax 
Exemption in Selling 


—— 


CONDEMNED BY L. W. DAWSON 


Mutual Life Official Warns Continued 
Abuse of Tax May Lead to Treasury 
Department Intervention 








The practice of using as a sales argu- 
ment the fact that certain life insurance 
policies have tax exempt features was 
condemned by Louis W. Dawson, vice 
president and general counsel, Mutual 
Life of New York, in an editorial for 
“Points,” a monthly publication put out 
by the Mutual Life for its field force. 
Declaring that it has been the policy of 
the Mutual Life “not to use life insur- 
ance in any way as an instrument of tax 
avoidance nor to permit our policyhold- 
ers or the applicants for our policies to 
believe that the purchase of insurance 
places them in a tax position which will 
be unaffected by future changes in the 
law,” Mr. Dawson warned that continued 
abuse of the tax may lead the Treasury 
Department to “close the gap.” 

Mr. Dawson’s editorial follows in part: 

“There has been much attention given 
recently to the federal tax law that per- 
mits a beneficiary of life insurance death 
benefits to receive monthly payments 
free from income tax. Under the present 
construction of the law benefits are tax 
free when the insured elects an income 
option, other than the interest option; 
and by subsequent to the insured’s death 

“This is a good law, and one that will 
greatly benefit widows and other natural 
beneficiaries of life insurance policies. 
Its help to the needy should more than 
offset the loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment, for the income tax revenue from 
the average life insurance estate could 
not be great, even under the high taxes 
of our war crisis. The need is great for 
every penny available to a family robbed 
by death of its income producer. It is 
difficult to justify the taxation of a 
widow’s mite. 

“The advantage of the current income 
tax law to the policyholder and his bene- 
ficiaries will last as long as the law re- 
mains as it is now and receives no con- 
trary construction. However, in otr 
opinion, it is entirely possible that the 
Treasury Department will seek a new 
law to close what it might consider ‘a 
gap’ in the current law if life under- 
writers start a sales campaign based 
upon tax avoidance. ‘Closing the gap’ 
to a few may result in shrinking the only 
source of a living income to many. The 
possible loss to policyholders is not the 
only disadvantage in our stressing tax 
avoidance. There is often a loss to the 
field underwriter. He is likely to dis- 
count his prestige with his clients 
if his explanations lead them to be- 
lieve that current laws and regulations 
applying to life insurance inherently 
protect their beneficiaries or estates from 
taxes.” 





Late Casualty News 


Robert H. Nicholls, secretary, Fidelity 
& Casualty, in charge of its New York 
office, has been elected chairman of the 
New York City Agency Committee of 
the Casualty Acquisition Cost Confer- 
ence succeeding Charles S. Ashley, resi- 
dent vice president, Maryland Casualty, 
who retires after a year in this post. 
J. E. Lewis, vice president, Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety, was elected vice chairman 
of the committee. It has the important 
function of examining and approving the 
appointment of casualty agents in 
Greater New York. 

* * * 

Lester S. Moore, vice president, 
American Surety and Y. Casualty, 
was given a luncheon Tuesday in ob- 
servance of his fortieth anniversary with 
the organization. 
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JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


Since his retirement as Ambassador 
to Mexico where he did very well in 
cementing relations between that Re- 
public and the United States Josephus 
Daniels has been back at his desk per- 
forming as publisher and editor of the 
News Observer in Raleigh, N. C. He has 
a lot of influence. As a publisher he 
gets a great kick out of crusades and 
his present targets are insurance com- 
panies. As insurance men have read the 
long editorials on this subject from the 
veteran editor’s pen they have felt not 
only that he is inaccurate but also that 
he is unfair because attempts to cor- 
rect misstatements and distorted inter- 
pretations of current insurance 
ations appearing in the News Observer 
have carried little weight with him. 

There is nothing which can be done 
about it. The editor is enjoying himself, 
although it is pretty tough on the in- 
surance business in North Carolina. 





situ- 





MARYLAND GET-TOGETHER 


The insurance people of Maryland 
have gone about the business of prepar- 
ing a legislative program that reflects 
credit upon the insurance industry in 
that state. Faced with the problem of 
bringing the state insurance into 
with the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
that insurance is commerce, Governor 
O’Conor went to the insurance 
try itself to frame a program. Insurance 
Commissioner Lawrence E. Ensor was 
named as 
committee of twenty-two insurance men 
appointed to serve with him represents 
the important elements of the business 
in the state. 

Already the committee, working through 
sub-committees composed of representa- 
tives of the three major branches of in- 
surance, 


laws 
conformity 


indus- 


general chairman and the 


has recommended passage of a 
bill which would grant to the Insurance 
Department supervision over rating in 
the fire, marine and allied lines and a 
casualty rating bill modeled on the sug- 
gested bill drafted by the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives and 
the National Association of Mutual 


Insurance Companies. 

The committee also has recommended 
to the legislature repeal of the state’s 
retaliatory law and a tax equalization 
program which would eliminate the ex- 
emption of mutual fire insurance com- 
panies in the 


state from the 2% tax 











levied on other foreign and domestic 
companies. 

In submitting its program, the 
mittee stated that this proposed legis- 
lative program, if adopted, “will show 
a sincere desire on the part of the 
state of Maryland adequately to super- 
vise and regulate the insurance busi- 
ness.” It recommends further study to 
the end that every phase of the busi- 
ness may be regulated. 

With Baltimore as its focal point, 
Maryland is one of the leading insur- 
ance centers in the country and it seems 
a good omen that the top executives 
of the insurance business in the 
are cooperating so completely 
Governor O’Conor and Commissioner 
Ensor to bring the state into line with 
the Supreme Court decision and with 
the new Federal law which declares that 
the anti-trust and related acts shall be 
“applicable to the business of insurance 
to the extent that such business is not 
regulated by 


com- 


state 
with 


” 


state laws. 


Herbert E. Maxson, former vice presi- 
dent of companies in America Fore or- 
gi anization, and prior to that a field man 
in New York State, was a visitor to 
New York insurance district several days 
ago. He came to town from Croton, 
Conn., to attend an American Eagle 
board meeting. Seven years ago Mr. 
Maxson retired from insurance to be- 
come a “gentlems in farmer,” buying fifty 
acres near New London in the town of 
Croton. In his seventies, he looks young 
for his years, and is happy on his farm, 
a portion of which is woodland and there 
is also plenty of land on which to raise 
vegetables. 

rok ve 


L. Douglas Meredith, vice president of 
National Life of Vermont and chair- 
man of the finance committee of that 
company, was the principal speaker at 
the Home Planners Institute, New 
Haven, Monday night. The Institute was 
organized by the post-war council of the 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce. 
Members of the Institute are persons 
who plan to buy or build or modernize 
a home. Every phase of the project is 
covered in lectures. Mr. Meredith dis- 
cussed financing the post-war home. 


* * * 


Lt. Frederick C. Gedge, Jr. of the 
United States Army, formerly a_pro- 
ducer with Frederick A. Schnell agency, 
Penn Mutual Life at Peoria, has been 
posthumously awarded the air medal 
with three oak clusters. The ceremony 
of presentation was held at his home, 
Major Lawrence Bell, AAF, presenting 
the award to his family. The award was 
made through District 3, Sixth Service 
Command of Chicago. 
































Bachrach 
WILSON C. JAINSEN 
Wilson C. Jainsen, vice president, 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity, has 
been elected a director of the Hartford 
Gas Co. He is also a director of the 
Connecticut General Life, Riverside 
Trust Co., and the Silex Company. A 
graduate of Brown University, class of 
22, he was prosecuting attorney for 
the city of Hartford from 1922 to 1933. 
In 1935 he joined the Hartford A. & I. 
*k x 


Cedric Foster, Yankee and Mutual 
network commentator, who conducts the 
weekly news broadcast program of the 
Employers’ Group, has been honored by 
the Order of Ahepa and the Greek War 
Veterans Legion for his championing of 
the Greek cause. He spoke last week-end 
at three different affairs in observance 
of the 124th anniversary of Greek inde- 
pendence from the Turks, at one of 
which held in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Secretary of Commerce Harry A. Wal- 
lace was a guest. ‘ 

Kemp S. Dargan, partner in Cravens, 
Dargan & Co., of Houston, one of the 
largest agencies of the South, was a 
New York visitor recently, accompanied 
by Leslie A. Partridge, manager of the 
firm’s aviation department. 

* 


Peter M. Fraser, president, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
has been elected to the board of direc- 
Sd of the Connecticut Light & Power 


“Alfred R. Wilson alle completed 
twenty-five years as president of Amic- 
able Life of Waco, Texas. President 
Wilson has been with Amicable for 
thirty-five years having joined the staff 
as secretary and assistant actuary only 
a few months after organization of the 
company, Native of Richmond, Va., he is 
a graduate of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute from which he has a bachelor of 
science degree in electrical engineering. 
He began his life insurance career with 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. 

* * x 

Charles Priestman, veteran secretary 
of the Ontario Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation and the Toronto and District In- 
surance Agents’ Association,” made his 
annual twenty- five mile walk, March 17, 
in six hours during a heavy rainstorm. 
Mr. Priestman, who is 79 years old, has 
made this long hike each year for the 
last fifteen years. 

* * 

Lowell W. Davis, general agent in 
Hartford for Provident Mutual Life, is 
public relations member of the execu- 
tive committee, Charter Oak Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. 
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ALFRED S. DIEDERICH 


Alfred S. Diederich, who has been 
elected second vice president of the In- 
surance Square Club of New York, has 
been associated with Chubb & Son as 
a fire underwriter for more than ten 
years. A native of Brooklyn he entered 
insurance with the General Accident in 
1917 and a year later went with the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire. He remained 
with that company sixteen years, joining 


Chubb & Son in 1934. 


* * * 


Vice President C. Breckenridge Gam- 
ble of the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire has 
been elected to the executive committee. 
He has spent his insurance career with 
that company, joining when the com- 
pany was formed in 1928. He was 
elected assistant secretary that year, 
secretary in 1936 and vice president in 
June, 1940, when he assumed charge of 
the Eastern department. Three years 
later he was elected a director. 

a aan, 


Miss Cynthia Lee Thompson, daugliter 
of Sterling G. Thompson, head of the 
Sterling Thompson Agency, Louisville, 
Ky., was married March 19 at the High- 
land Methodist Church, Louisville, to 
Lieut. William Cowger of Hastings 
Nebraska, a son of Dr. R. H. Cowger 
of Hastings. Miss Thompson was a 
great granddaughter of the late Colonel 
William Wheeler, formerly for many 
years state agent for the Home Group 
at Louisville, and niece of Jack Thomp- 
son, well known firé insurance engineer 


of Louisville. 
x x 


Captain Maude M. Dillistin, formerly 
associated with the Charles B. Johnson 
Associates, general agency in Boston for 
John Hancock, led the first contingent 


of WACS, including six officers an 
thirty-seven enlisted women, to reach 
Luzon. 


* * * 


Superintendent Robert E. Dineen of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment is on a week’s vacation following 
his stay in Albany observing action on 
insurance bills in closing days of the 
legislature. 

a 

Dorothy Jess Beck, for many years 4n 
active worker in the Hartford commun- 
ity welfare, has become associated w ith 
the Benson agency, State Mutual Life, 
in Hartford. She is president of Bnai 
Brith Auxiliary; is radio chairman 0 
the Hartford War Council; a member of 


women’s division of the ‘War Finance 
committee of Hartford USO. 
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The Review of London 


The Review of London, well known 
British insurance journal, editor of which 
is A. C. Winch, was established in 1869, 
As is the case of many trade papers of 
Great Britain it has survived shortage of 
office accommodations, loss of men to the 
service, paper stock difficulties, print shop 
difficulties, but succeeds in coming out 
close to its publication date, although 
sometimes a little late. At 70, Mr. Winch 
is one of the hardest working business 
journal editors in England, and his paper 
continues to keep up to standards. 

Early in its career The Review had 
close relations with American life insur- 
ance companies who were doing business 
in Europe, and continued to have such 
relations until those companies retired 
from the British and European arenas. 

In 1920 The Review came under the 
present editorial control. It had weath- 
ered the First World War, the death of 
its founder, Col. Tully, and loss of its 
American life insurance company adver- 
tising. Gradually, it reestablished itself 
in a distinctive position in insurance jour- 
nalism of considerable influence both in 
Britain and on the Continent. It was 
helped in reaching that position by the 
fact that London is a great international 
insurance and reinsurance center, and in 
those channels The Review found oppor- 
tunity to print many informative editorials 
and other articles. 

Journalistically, the Continent before the 
war was not an easy place for insurance 
journals to operate. Many had little stand- 
ing. The Review’s independence made 
itself felt in a number of countries. A 
considerable asset to the paper was the 
establishment in 1925 of I.1.I.—Interna- 
tional Insurance Intelligence—which is an 
International Year Book of insurance com- 
panies’ financial accounts. Initially, I.1.T. 
was started by The Review in conjunction 
with Danish interests, but in its third 
year it came under the full control and 
proprietorship of The Review. 

The editorial side of The Review has 
been kept distinct from the managerial. 
Its declared policy is that neither side 
can’ pledge the other. 

lournalistically, conditions in Britain and 
the Continent differ from those in U. S. 
In America a great play is given to per- 
sonalities of individuals. In Britain and 

irope generally it has centered on dis- 
cussion of companies. In the United 
States insurance is supervised by the states. 
li Britain and on the Continent there has 
not been that kind of supervision. For 
this reason companies have been more sub- 
ject to critical review and assessment in 
England and the Continent. The Review 
has concentrated on an analysis of work- 
Ing, Or operating, accounts, and, as far 
as it could be obtained by the statistical 
method, on a common basis for all com- 
Pauies, Editorial policy has been to make 
the paper a platform on which executives 
could discuss problems freely, and sub- 
stantial progress has been made in arous- 
Ing sufficient interest throughout the world 
to get people‘ to write freely to The Re- 
view about insurance problems. 




















The war brought many dramatic ex- 
periences to The Review. Its printer lost 
all of his equipment in the fire raids of 
May, 1941, when also its old offices in 
Fetter Lane were destroyed, and the paper 
“ran for cover” to an old connection out- 
side London at Croydon. For a time 
there were fifteen linotype or other ma- 
chines of one sort or another in this 
printing establishment, but war started 
taking many of the operators, 

The office staff was also depleted by 
calls to the service and for nearly two 
years this staff has consisted largely of 
Editor Winch and an assistant. A. Victor 
Mowling, manager of The Review, has 
for three or four years been with the 
Ministry of Information. Another staff 
member is now a supervisor in a factory 
of war work. Mr. Winch has had four 
years’ experience with the Home Guard. 

a. a 


Lunch Here to N. C. Agent 


J. C. Morrow, Jr., owner of the Mor- 
row Insurance Agency, Hendersonville, 
N. C., a visitor here last week, was 
guest of honor of several of the leading 
men in the casualty insurance field at 
a luncheon in the Bankers Club. 

The Morrow agency, one of oldest in 
the state, was bought from a bank by 
Mr. Morrow when he was a young man. 
It has represented some companies over 
an unusually long period, one of which 
is the Phoenix of London. , 

Mr. Morrow, a Shriner, is active in 
civic affairs in his city and also has 
helped some friends to public offices. 
Hendersonville, located in the Great 
Smokies mountain region, is a center of 
fruit growing and also is quite a tourist 
town. 

eT, gle 


Zurich’s Cancer Film 


A new presentation of the story of 
cancer will be released April 1 by the 
Zurich in the form of a slide film talkie 
entitled “Search Everyone.” The Amer- 
ican Cancer Society’s nation-wide cam- 
paign for funds will be in April. The 
Zurich film runs for fifteen minutes, ac- 
companied by a recorded talk, and is 
based on material and information pro- 
vided by the American Cancer Society 
and the text has been approved by the 
American College of Surgeons. 

“Search Everyone” explains the na- 
ture of cancer and points out that can- 
cer may strike anyone. It also describes 
the danger signals or early symptoms of 
caricer. Taking two specific cases of 
cancer, the film shows by contrast the 
danger of delay in getting treatment 
and the hope of cure when the early 
symptoms are recognized and immediate 
treatment is obtained. 

“Search Everyone” is the second can- 
cer film produced by the Zurich. The 
first one. “The Enemy in Our Midst,” 
was produced in 1942 and is still being 
shown by divisions of the Field Army, 
health organizations, schools and insti- 
tutions interested in the advancement 
of public health. The two cancer pnic- 
tures are part of a series of sound slide 





films dealing with all phases of health 
and hygiene produced by the Zurich at 
the rate of one a month during the past 
three years. Both the new film, “Search 
Everyone,” and its predecessor, “The 
Enemy in Our Midst,” can be obtained 
on a ten-day free loan basis by Field 
Army groups by applying to local Zurich 
Insurance Co. agents or by writing di- 
rectly to the Industrial Welfare De- 
partment, Zurich Insurance Co., 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. The 
film and record may also be purchased 
for $10 delivered. No mention of the 
Zurich’s name or of insurance is con- 
tained in the film. 

Plans for the nation-wide campaign 
of the American Cancer Society are 
practically completed and national chair- 
man of the society’s fund-raising cam- 
paign will be Eric A. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Morgan B. Brain- 
ard, president of the Aetna Life, is one 
of the members of the executive com- 
mittee. It will be the first large scale 
nation-wide appeal for funds of the 
American Cancer Society. 

2 “e's 


New Book on International 
War-Damage Claims 


Rene Wormser is author of “Col- 
lection of International War-Damage 
Claims,” which has just been published 
by the Alexander Publishing Co., New 
York. It is designed for both lawyers 
and laymen. Discussed are the inter- 
national claims which may be brought 
against governments by individuals, cor- 
porations and other organizations in 
consequence of damages resulting from 
the war. 

* * * 


How Service Men in New Guinea 


Get Late News 


From Willard Simon, who in civilian 
life was with Wm. Stake & Co., Inc., 
insurance brokers, 76. William Street, 
New York City, and who is now in New 
Guinea, I have received a number of 
publications printed on that island for 
the members of the armed services, and 
was surprised to find how much news 
of the world they print. The principal 
one is a four-page paper called “Guinea 
Gold. American Edition,” and another 
consists of mimeographed editions of 
“Inter Sec News.” 

Guinea Gold consists of four pages of 
type with a cut or two and no advertise- 
ments. It has a smashing good front 
page consisting of spot news of military 
operations on all fronts and other news 
despatches containing information which 
the service men want to know. The 
paper is edited and written by former 
newspaper men and contains less trivi- 
ality than many of the New York eve- 
ning papers carry. In the issue Mr. 
Simon sent me, there was not a single 
story which did not have a news slant. 
It was a relief to see a newspaper which 
has no “stories” about glamour girls, 
Hollywood scandal and all that sort of 
thing. a 

Some space in Guinea Gold is devoted 
to sporting news, mostly racing results 
in Australia. 

Inter Sec News is a four-page mimeo- 
graphed publication. It also strikes a 
serious note in giving its biggest play 
to war news from all fronts. 
some space to sporting results also, and 
last summer had all the major league 
baseball scores. 

A letter I have received from Mr. 
Simon tells of life in New Guinea. 

“T was transferred from the infantry 
to USASOS, which stands for United 
States Army Service of Supply, and the 
D'ISTDIV., which means Distribution 
Division, Operations Branch. 

“We get up at 5 o'clock, go to work 
at 7, have lunch at 11'‘o’clock. We re- 
turn to work and continue until 4 o'clock. 
Then comes supper and spare time for 
bathing, and so forth; back in the office 
until 9 o’clock and later, if there is still 
work to do—and there frequently is— 
so you can see there is a full day, but 
the work is so interesting and being so 


It gives ~ 
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busy we have less time to think of home 
and the dear ones we miss. 

“The camp itself is such an improve- 
ment over the others I have been in since 
leaving New York. Our food is the best 
since getting off the boat, and it was 
pretty lousy for months. You civilians 
still getting the pick of the 
crop, despite the saying that the Army 
gets the best of everything. We eat in a 
screened-in mess hall and have tables 
and seats, which is so much better than 
eating standing up or sitting on the 
ground, which we had to do for months 
at the Replacement Depot before coming 
here. We get fresh meat fairly often, 
real eggs instead of powdered ones 
which, incidentally, you must taste some- 
time—they’re delicious, in a_ repulsive 
sort of way. We also have pie or cake 
every day, baked right in camp and an 
ice cold drink every noon, as there is a 
refrigerating plant here and also an elec- 
tric power plant. So we have electric 
lights in our tents instead of the candle 
light which we had to use back at the 
Depot. There is a shower (cold water, 
of course,) instead of a dirty creek, to 
bathe in, and a GJ. laundry for the 
fellows, although I do my socks, towels 
and handkerchiefs myself. We can get 
Rinso at the P.X. and wash in an empty 
can, which originally had dehydrated 
potatoes or some such thing in it. The 
ocean is about fifty yards from our tent 
and a nice sand beach for us to police 
up occasionally, and to hold Saturday 
morning inspections on. Such things I 
never thought would happen overseas, 
but they do. We did it at the Replace- 
ment Depot, too. And then the evenings 
are gorgeous (well, most of them). Moon 
on the water, shining through cocoanut 
and palm trees and a sky filled with 
stars and lights from many planes which 
pass overhead. 

“As to the climate and such, it’s damn 
hot here. So much so it’s hard to think 
there is still a place where snow falls 
from the sky. And to make it more un- 
comfortable the bugs, insects, flies and 
mosquitoes are are always present—day 
and night. There is a certain specie of 
fly that is really a pest in a big way. 
At night we sleep inside a very fine 
mesh mosquito netting to protect us from 
the malaria carrier. So far, I’ve man- 
aged to come through that angle pretty 
good, taking everything into considera- 
tion. Yes, you can be sure I take my 
Atabrine daily, the yellowness of my 
skin is evidence of my faithfulness to 
that nasty-tasting pill. However, don’t 
get the wrong idea about it. It does nct 
prevent malaria, but helps one, if they 
should get it.” 
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Automobile Finance | 
Bill Passes in N. Y. 


FORBIDS INSURANCE COERCION 





Backed by Insurance Producers It Is 
Opposed by Automobile Dealers; 
Lively Debate at Hearing 





The floor leadership of Malcolm Wil- 
son, Westchester country Republican, 
was manifested during the closing hours 
of the New York legislature when he 
was called upon, as acting chairman of 
the Assembly Codes committee, to de- 
fend a bill introduced by the chairman 
of the committee, the late Harry D. 
Suitor. The bill amends the penal law 
to give the owner of real or personal 
property to whom money is loaned upon 
the security of a mortgage, the right to 
negotiate any policy of insurance or re- 
newal thereof covering such real or per- 
sonal property through any authorized 
insurer or licensed insurance agent or 
broker of his own selection. 

The Suitor bill had been on the As- 
sembly calendar for several days and 
had been put over from day to day. 
Finally the companion bill in the Senate 
by W. J. Mahoney passed that house 
and went over to the Assembly, where it 
was substituted on the calendar for the 
Suitor bill. On Saturday the bill was 
laid aside four times and finally just 
before adjournment it was debated and 
passed by a vote of ninety-two to forty- 
three. It is now in Governor Dewey’s 
hands. 

Several years ago a bill was passed 
relating to original insurance on real 
property and the right of the owner to 
effectuate it in any way he saw fit. The 
bill presented this year had to do chiefly 
with bringing personal property under 
the pervue of the law. Its passage was 
objected to chiefly by automobile deal- 
ers and finance companies. 

Auto Dealers Voice Opposition 

In the debate which took place just 
about an hour before adjournment, two 
members of the Assembly who are deal- 
ers in automobiles attacked the bill. The 
principal speech against the bill was 
made by Arthur L. Parsons, Republican 
of Central Bridge, Schoharie county. 

Mr. Parsons declared it is necessary 
to the successful operation of the busi- 
ness of selling motor vehicles that the 
insurance on the car to protect the 
finance company from loss be kept un- 
der the immediate supervision of the 
finance company; otherwise the dealer 
would have to keep track of each policy 
issued to a pu irchaser to see that it con- 
tinued in force. Mr. Parsons also 
pointed out that the insurance cost was 
figured in the purchase price and fi- 
nanced in the installment payments 
along with the purchase price. Mr. Par- 
sons wanted to know if any insurance 
company or agent would afford this 
privilege of installment payment of pre- 
miums to the purchaser of insurance. 
Mr. Parsons said that nearly 90% of 
motor vehicles sold through his agency 
were financed through finance compan- 
ies, only a small proportion paying cash. 

Clellan S. Forsythe, Republican of 
Syracuse, also spoke against the bill and 
said that the motor vehicle dealers did 
* not like it. Forsythe is also an automo- 
bile dealer. 

Elisha T. Barrett, 
Brightwaters, Suffolk county, also listed 
as a motor vehicle dealer, said he 
thought the resident insurance agents 
and brokers were entitled to the insur- 
ance business involved. He declared he 


Republican, of 


had no difficulty in financing the sale 
of motor vehicles through the banks and 
asked Assemblyman Parsons why he did 
not do so through his local bank. 

It was established in the debate that 


Hartford Promotes 
Graywacz and Heldmann 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT SUPTS. 





Graywacz Inland Marine Superintendent 
and Heldmann Advanced in 
Automobile Dept. 





The Hartford Fire has appointed Paul 
A. Graywacz as superintendent of the 
Eastern inland marine department and 
George J. Heldmann as Eastern automo- 
bile department superintendent. 

Mr. Graywacz has been a member of 
the home office staff in Hartford since 
August, 1914, when he joined the auto- 
mobile department as a runner and his 
entire insurance career has been spent 
with the Hartford. He was transferred 
as an examiner from the automobile de- 
partment to the inland marine depart- 
ment in 1930. Mr. Graywacz will be asso- 
ciated with Assistant Secretary G. A. 
Robinson in the supervision of the de- 
partment. 

A native of Norwich, Conn., Mr. Gray- 
wacz received his public school and busi- 
ness college training in Hartford. He 
is also a graduate -of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America. During World War I 
he served in the U. S. Navy and for some 
time he was a member of the Connecticut 
State Guard. Mr. Graywacz is a member 
of the Gray-Dickinson Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion at Windsor, Conn., and his 
home is at 251 Penn Drive, West Hart- 
ford. 

Mr. Heldmann has also spent his entire 
business career with the Hartford and 
on March 23 celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with the company. Born in 
New Bedford, Mass., and educated in 
Hartford, Mr. Heldmann joined the home 
office staff as examiner in 1920. He was 
appointed special agent for the automo- 
bile and inland marine department in 
Pennsylvania with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh in 1925. In 1939 he was recalled 
to the home office to assume more im- 
portant duties. Mr. Heldmann will be 
associated with Assistant Secretary C. F., 
C. Hutt in the supervision of the de- 
partment. 

Mr. Heldmann is a life member and 
former officer of the Smoke and Cinder 
Club of Western Pennsylvania, a charter 
member of the Fieldmen’s Association of 
Western Pennsylvania and a charter 
member of the Insurance Club of Pitts- 
burgh. 





the insurance cost is included in the to- 
tal cost of the motor vehicle and is a 
part of the financial structure of the 
purchase price thereof; in other words 
subject to the same rate of interest 
charges as the purchase price item, be- 
ing in fact hidden in it. 

Assemblyman Malcolm Wilson in de- 
fending the bill said that the insurance 
agents and brokers wanted its passage. 
He said the law as regards to loans on 
security of real property had worked 
without hardship to the lending agen- 
cies, and had not been violated to any 
appreciable extent, that in some in- 
stances on renewal of policies, borrow- 
ers had been asked to change their poli- 
cies, or agents or brokers, and that he 
thought the local agent or broker was 
entitled to the business. 

It was also pointed out, not in the 
debate, however, that this method of fi- 
nancing of insurance premiums is at 
variance with the intent of the insur- 
ance law. Especially will this be true if 
the Governor approves a bill now before 
him adding a new section 131 Insurance 
Law to prohibit charges for insurance 
by warehousemen and shippers in ex- 
cess of premium rates fixed by licensed 
insurers. 


Massachusetts Multiple 
Line Bill Is Supported 


HEARING IS HELD IN BOSTON 





Diemand, Harrington, Buyers and Mu- 
tuals Back Measure Containing 
Commissioners’ Proposals 





By Frank ARMSTRONG 


Led by President John A. Diemand 
of the Insurance Co. of North America, 
insurance interests, both stock and mu- 
tual companies, presented a solid front 
in support of Insurance Commissioner 
Charles F. J. Harrington’s multiple line 
bill (House 96) before the joint legis- 
lative insurance committee at the Mas- 
sachusetts State House in Boston 
Tuesday. 

Commissioner Harrington opened with 
a statement of reasons for the legis- 
lation in the interest of making it pos- 
sible for companies to meet growing 
demands of the public for one company 
to write all forms of insurance, except- 
ing life, in one policy. He said there 
Was never any good reason why com- 
panies should not have been permitted 
to write multiple lines long before this. 

Provisions of Bill 

The Commissioner’s bill extends the 
powers of domestic fire, marine, casu- 
alty or surety companies to write all 
forms of insurance, other than life, on 
risks outside the United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions provided it has 
a minimum policyholders’ surplus of 
$1,500,000, this amount being the sur- 
plus required of the companies to en- 
gage in the other objectives of the bill. 
It also empowers these companies to 
accept all kinds of reinsurance and to 
write full coverages on automobiles and 
aircraft and personal property floater 
policies. 

Mr. Harrington said that this legis- 
lation was in line with the modern de- 
velopment of insurance and Massachu- 
setts should no longer prohibit it. The 
Commissioner referred to the commit- 
tee he appointed while president of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, which had made an exhaus- 
tive study of the whole. situation and 
submitted a report upon which this 
legislation is based. 

He named the members of the com- 
mittee as representing all interested in 
extension of multiple line coverage and 
presented President Diemand of the 
North America, who was chairman of 
that so-called Harrington committee. 

Diemand Argues for Bill 

President Diemand said there was 
nothing new in this kind of insurance. 
It had first been suggested in 1914 by 
Commissioner Mansfield of Connecticut 
and since that time the idea has con- 
stantly been growing. He referred to the 
work of the MHarrington committee 
which he said was as representative a 
committee as could have been selected. 
He said the foreign companies have the 
right to write multiple lines which places 
American companies at a disadvantage 
in competition abroad. 

With the expansion of trade that will 
come with the post-war era he said that 
it was necessary that American com- 
panies be placed in a position to write 
world wide on the same basis as their 
foreign competitors. The American com- 
panies will have many requests for cov- 
erage all over the world, and the ability 
of the American companies to offer 
such coverages will be a distinct advan- 
tage to the American business man. 

He reviewed the situation at present 
in reinsurance, whereby domestic com- 
panies are restricted to 10% of capital 
and surplus on any one line, which re- 
stricted operation of American com- 
panies. He said 50% of the London 
Lloyd’s business comes from the United 
States. 

Automobile and Aircraft 

With regard to automobile coverage 
he said that at present multiple line 
was written on this class of risks but 
it had to be in two separate policies 
and in two companies. It is permitted 





in many states under multiple line 
legislation. 

He said that in aircraft insurance {he 
same situation applies. The Unite: 


States is about ready to go ahead aii 
there is every reason to believe thi: 
there will be ‘a constantly increasing 
amount of this class of insurance io 
take care of in the near future. 

With regard to personal properiy 
floater insurance Mr. Diemand said tha 
confusion existed at present and enact- 
ment of the legislation proposed by tlic 
Commissioner would clear the situation, 
He said the public wants it and the 
companies should be placed in the posi- 
tion to give the public what it wants. 
He said that it would simplify the coy- 
erage and undoubtedly result in a dis- 
tinct saving in the cost of this insurance. 

W. Winthrop Clement, executive sec- 
retary of the Risk Research Institute 
of New York, reported for insurance 
buyers and said that large insurance 
buyers are in favor of allowing com- 
panies to write multiple line policies, 
It would be greatly to the convenience 
of the public and the buyers. 

In answer to a question by the com- 
mittee, President Diemand said in his 
opinion this legislation would not result 
in any cut in earnings of the agent or 
broker. 


=> 


Downs and Barnes Speak 

John W. Downs, representing the 
Massachusetts home companies, sug- 
gested an amendment to include burglary 
insurance and an extension of the per- 
sonal property floater feature by com- 
panies transacting business in the first, 
second, fourth, sixth clauses of Section 
47 of the act. 

George L. Barnes, representing the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association, favy- 
ored the bill and the Downs amend- 
ments. He said this law would open up 
business for Massachusetts companies, 
and would also result in more taxes for 
Massachusetts through increased writ- 
ing under multiple lines of business 
now going out of the state. He sug- 
gested an amendment to the effect that 
instead of the requirement of a min- 
imum surplus of a million and a half, 
that it read that the requirement should 
be the same as now required for the 
writing of the various classes under the 
present system, which in case of all 
classes being written it would amount 
to about $1,300,000. 

Felix Hebert, former Commissioner of 
Rhode Island, representing the Factory 
Mutuals, favored the bill but asked that 
it be. framed to protect his companies 
which now write foreign business by 
requiring that they maintain the amount 
of money now required for writing the 
various classes. 





TAX BILL MUDDLE IN IOWA 





Senate Amends House 2% Flat Tax to 
Exclude County Mutuals; Leaders 
Charge Discrimination 
The flat 2% premium tax bill, includ- 
ing all classes of companies, passed by 
the House of the Iowa legislature, was 


amended in the Senate March 27, to ex- ° 


empt county mutuals, It now goes back 
to the House, which had refused pleas 
to exempt the county mutuals. 


The amendment carried in the Senate 
after heated debate on whether county 
mutuals are in interstate commerce and 
whether they would make the bill dis- 
criminatory. Sponsors of the amend- 
ment mainta:ned that county mutuals are 
not in interstate business, that the Su- 
preme Court decision declaring insurance 
to be commerce does not affect state 
regulating acts and that county mutuals 
do not acumulate a surplus and therefore 
the tax would be on liabilities. 

Administration leaders, anxious to gct 
the bill passed and in effect by April |, 
claimed that a special session of tie 
legislature may have to be called latcr 
if the funds are tied up in court action. 
They also claimed that exemption of the 
county mutuals would make the bill dis- 
criminatory. 
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Marine Office Names 

Executive Committee 
FOUR ASST. MANAGERS SERVE 
Haas, Kaufman, Nixon and Oxford on 


Committee; Hennigan and Insel- 
man Appointments 








\n executive committee of four as- 
sistant managers has been appointed by 
the Marine Office of America, according 
to General Manager Owen C. Torrey. 
Those on the committee include Charles 
J. Haas, Walter S. Kaufman, George W. 
Nixon and Gilbert B. Oxford. Eugene 
J. Hennigan has been appointed mana- 
ger of the inland marine department and 
George Inselman is named ocean cargo 
underwriter. 

\ssistant Manager Haas is in charge 
of the Marine Office loss department and 
supervisor of adjustments of hull, ocean 
cargo, inland marine, and various types 
of liability claims. Mr. Haas began his 
business career in the edtiorial depart- 
ment of the old New York World. In 
1918 he entered the insurance business 
as ocean cargo loss adjuster in the office 
of Chubb & Son. After joining the staff 
of the Marine Office of America in 
March, 1920; as adjuster of claims, he 
was advanced to the position of assistant 
manager of the loss department in 1926, 
and to manager in 1933. 

Mr. Haas is a member of the Insur- 
ance Federation of the state of New 
York, the Insurance Society of New 
York, the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York, Eastern Loss Ex- 
ecutive Conference, Board of Under- 
writers, and the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters. 


Walter S. Kaufman 


Assistant Manager Kaufman is under- 
writer of ocean and lake cargo. He has 
been in the insurance business since 
1905, starting with Crum & Forster. 
Joining S. D. McComb & Company in 
1917, Mr. Kaufman continued with the 
Marine Office of America at its incep- 
tion in 1919. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, Board of Underwriters of New 
York, Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York, Insurance Federation of 
New York, and a member of the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity. 

George W. Nixon 

Assistant Manager George W. Nixon 
was previously agency superintendent 
supervising business in the head office 
territory. He is active on several com- 
mittees of the Inland Marine Underwrit- 
ers Association, and also supervises the 
Eastern Departmental Service Offices. 
Mr. Nixon came into the insurance 
business when he joined the firm of 
Johnson & Higgins in 1918. In 1924 he 
went with William H. McGee & Co., 
and was with the Insurance Company of 
North America for a year before joining 
the Marine Office in July, 1931. He is a 
member fo the Insurance Society of New 
York and the Richmond County Country 


Club. 
Gilbert B. Oxford 


Assistant Manager Oxford is in charge 
of hull, and protection and indemnity 
inderwriting in the New York office. 
Mr. Oxford began his insurance career 
n England by joining the head office of 
VYhames & Mersey Marine of Liverpool 
n 1915. He ‘came to the United States 
in 1923 to go with Louis Rosenthal 
Company, Ltd. in San Francisco, and in 
930 joined the Marine Office of Amer- 
ca, coming to New York as hull under- 
writer. He is vice chairman of the Great 
Lakes Underwriting Syndicate and the 
Tugboat Underwriting Syndicate. 

Mr. Oxford served in the first World 
‘Var as Lance Corporal of the 23rd 
‘rigade, Middlesex Regiment. He was 

France and with the Army of Occu- 
ition until 1919. He was born in Great 
Grimsby, England. 

Mr. Hennigan, manager of the inland 
marine department, came into the in- 
surance business with the Vessel Agency 





EVERARD P. SMITH 


Everard P. Smith, who will succeed W. 
M. Frink as United States manager of the 
Norwich Union Fire and president of the 
Eagle Fire and Norwich Union Indemnity 
on July 1, has been secretary of the Nor- 
wich Union since 1927. He joined the 
company as an assistant accountant twen- 
ty-three years ago. He has been promi- 
nent in the insurance accounting field in 
addition to his executive duties with his 
companies. 


Executives Who Figure in Norwich Union Changes 


R. J: MACMICHAEL 


R. J. Macmichael, present deputy man- 
ager and vice president of the group, is 
returning to England to take up his new 
duties as overseas manager at the head 
office of the Norwich Union. He has 
been in the service of the company for 
over twenty years, the last twelve of 
which have been spent in various parts 
of the world. He came to New York as 
vice president of the Norwich Union In- 
demnity in 1938. 





Inland Marine Rating Bill 


Now Before Governor Dewey 


The New York State Senate has passed 
and sent to Governor Dewey the Mac- 
Kenzie bill amending Section 187 of the 
Insurance Law to provide that on and 
after July 1, 1945, rate filing exemptions 
applying to reinsurance shall not apply 
to risks written under inland marine 
forms of policies. Existing manuals or 
rating plans for such risks shall be filed 
with the Insurance Department and other 
such inland risks not rated in the manual 
shall be filed if so directed by the Su- 
perintendent. 

The exemptions granted to inland and 
ocean marine will still continue as far 
as “wet” marine exists. The bill would 
not require filing of rates covering ocean 
business or business on rivers, lakes and 
other inland waterways. Rates which 
will have to be filed and approved prior 
to use, if the bill becomes law, will be 
those inland marine lines customarily 
rated by manual. 

Not now rated by manual are rates 
governing transit risks, most bailee bus- 
iness and a few other lines. The prin- 
cipal reason for this is that, as in ocean 
marine business, conditions surrounding 
hazards of each risk vary so greatly that 
no general standardization is possible. 
However, under this bill the Department 
‘would have power to direct filing of rates 
on all “dry” marine lines. 





in 1914, going with S. D. McComb & 
Co. in 1916, and continuing with the 
Marine Office of America when it was 
organized in 1919, 

George Inselman 

Mr. Inselman entered insurance with 
the British & Foreign as assistant un- 
derwriter in 1918. He was also asso- 
ciated, at that time, with the American 
& Foreign, and later became director 
and vice president of that company. 

In 1938 he joined the Fire Association 
of Philadelphia, where he was advanced 
to marine vice president, occupying that 
position until he went with the Marine 
Office on March 1 of this year. His son, 
George Arthur,’ is an ensign in the 
United States Navy, and is now in the 
South Pacific. 


Risk Classification and 
Adjusters Bills Passed 


The New York State Senate late last 
week passed and sent to Governor 
Dewey the MacKenzie bill, amending 
Section 342 of the Insurance Law to 
require stock fire and marine insurance 
companies to file classification of risks 
with the Insurance Superintendent, which 
shall not be effective until approved by 
him. The bill also provides that no divi- 
dend to policyholders shall be paid ex- 
cept out of earned surplus. 

The Assembly passed and sent to the 
Governor the Bainbridge bill amending 
the Insurance Law to provide for li- 
censing of insurance adjusters as inde- 
pendent or public adjusters. The inde- 
pendent adjuster will act for insurance 
companies and the public adjuster will 
represent assureds. The bill excepts 
attorneys, insurance agents and certain 
other licensed persons. 





New Hampshire Issues 
Beautiful New Calendar 


The New Hampshire Fire has issued 
to its agents a second beautiful calendar 
containing another series of New Hamp- 
shire scenes. The first was to mark the 
company’s seventy-fifth anniversary. This 
new calendar, which starts with April, 
the month the company began business 
in 1870, contains twelve typical New 
England scenes, photographed in colors 
and splendidly reproduced. 





PHILA. FIRE PREMIUMS UP 7% 


Stock and mutual fire insurance com- 
panies collected fire premiums in Phila- 
delphia during the last six months of 
1944 amounting to $4,793,972, an increase 
of 7% over the corresponding months 
of 1943. The results are published by 
the Philadelphia Fire Insurance Patrol. 
The leading companies were the Frank- 
lin Fire with $423,604, the Insurance 
Company of North America with $296,- 
218 and the National Liberty with $224,- 
405. All three companies increased their 
business over 1943. 
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President Pierce of FIA Presents Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tions have been critically analyzed and 
modernized; others are receiving intensive 
study and changes will be effected as soon 
as manpower limitations permit; all to the 
end that the association may continue to 
render an outstanding insurance service to 
American business and to capital stock in- 
surance, 

“The management has had to meet many 
complicated problems of organizational re- 
adjustment and practice for which there 
were no guiding precedents and no charted 
experience. The management especially 
requests constructive suggestions and crit- 
icisms which will be helpful in developing 
the work of this association.” 

Mr. Pierce told of attending regional 
meetings in Chicago and San Francisco, 
at which were present company executives 
and other insurance men. These meetings, 
he said, provided “a valuable medium for 
the interchange of experience and also for 
the explanation of over-all activities and 
objectives.” 

A survey of present practices in the 
field of engineering and inspection work 
of the FIA has been made, Mr. Pierce 
said, and a report with recommendations 
made looking to standardization of prac- 
tice throughout the country, simplification 
of procedure and development of improved 
methods. An engineering council has been 
created, composed of the chief engineers 
of the three regional offices. Mr. Pierce 
said this council will define engineering 
standards and review opportunities for 
technical research in order that standard- 
ization and coordination of practices may 
be effected 

To Have Demonstration Laboratory 

A demonstration laboratory is to be con- 
structed in the main office building in 
Hartford. That laboratory, continued Mr. 
Pierce, “is being designed to the end that 
engineers of this association may profit 
through actual inspection, testing and op- 
eration of mechanical fire protective equip- 
ment, new methods developed for the ex- 
tinguishment of special hazard fires, the 
demonstration and testing of automatic 
sprinklers, automatic alarm systems and 
other devices met in industrial field fire 
protection practices. 

“The laboratory will be helpful to new 
engineers for basic training, to experienced 





C. W. PIERCE 


men for ‘refresher’ courses and will be 
of assistance in developing specialist en- 
gineers. These facilities will be made 
available to the engineers of all inspection 
and rating bureaus in so far as the fa- 
cilities will permit. The direct relation- 
ship of competent inspection and engineer- 
ing work to the loss column is clear. 
Underwriting and Negotiation 

“The importance of delivering contracts 
at adequate rates and under terms that 
are fair to the insuring public and mem- 
ber companies, alike, is recognized. Ac- 
counts now on the books are being care- 
fully analyzed with respect to underwrit- 
ing factors, physical conditions and atti- 
tude of plant management. Obviously, the 
same practice applies to the new risks 
accepted. 

“Tt is recognized that adequate rates 
must be charged for the strong policies 
of indemnity written at fixed costs, and 
the accompanying service of this associa- 
tion and of agents and brokers, which 


Northern of N. Y. Shows 
Gains in Assets, Surplus 


The Northern of New York reports 
admitted assets of $14,147,769 as of De- 
cember 31, 1944, a gain for the year of 
about $892,000. The capital continues 
at $1,000,000 and the net surplus is $5,- 
730,127, making a surplus to policyholders 
of $6,730,127. Approximately half the 
assets consist of bonds and cash. If 
bonds and stocks owned were valued at 
market values at the close of last year 
the assets and surplus would be almost 
$300,000 larger. The unearned premium 
of $6,131,640 shows an increase of $294,- 
323. The loss reserve is $778,684 and the 
company has also a reserve for taxes and 
contingencies of $500,000. 





National Fire Appoints 
Baier Automobile Supt. 


Elmer J. Baier, who has been assistant 
superintendent of the automobile depart- 
ment of the National Fire Group’s West- 
ern department, is promoted to superin- 
tendent. He succeeds O. A. Ogden, who 
has been elected assistant secretary and is 
being transferred to the home office at 
Hartford. 

Mr. Baier’s insurance career, covering 
a period of some twenty-five years, has 
been spent entirely in the automobile end 
of the business. He entered the employ 
of the National Fire Group in 1927 when 
the National Fire took over the manage- 
ment of the Transcontinental Insurance 
Company. He will devote his full time 
to the development and supervision of the 
automobile business of the National Fire 
Group in its Western department. 

s 





bear no relationship to quotations made 
for other systems of insurance which op- 
erate on a widely different principle.” 

Reviewing war activities of the FIA 
Mr. Pierce said eighty-four men and wom- 
en are serving in the armed forces. He 
paid tribute to A/C M. F. Backlund, who 
was killed, and to T/Sgt. Merle Wolf, 
engineer gunner, who won the Air Medal 
with cluster of gold oak leaves and who 
has been missing since an air raid over 
Germany in December, 1943. The FIA 
continues to support the work of the Na- 
tional Bureau for Industrial Protection 
in Washington. 
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Anderson President 

Of Houston F. & ¢., 
BOMAR CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
Chenault, Vice President, Will Continue 


in Action Supervision of All 
Underwriting 





The newly-elected directors of the 
Houston Fire and Casualty announce 
appointment of Col. James Anderson as 
president and chief executive officer of 
the company. Colonel Anderson, recently 
retired as vice president and director of 
the Humble Oil and Refining Company, 
has been closely identified with business 
and civic affairs in Houston and Texas 
for the past twenty-five years, and has 
served as a director of the Houston Fire 
and Casualty since 1942. He succeeds 
W. A. Sherman, forced to retire due to 
other business affairs. Mr. Sherman re- 
mains as a director. 

Board of Directors 

The board of directors also includes 
W. P. Bomar, president of Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth; J. L. Lafferty, vice presi- 
dent of the Fort Worth National Bank; 
R. F. Crow, chairman of the board of 
South Texas Cotton Oil Company, 
Houston; Jack P. Burrus, president of 
Tex-O-Kan Mills, Fort Worth; J. M. 
Ferguson, Jr., president of General In- 
surance Corporation of Texas; J. E. 
Chenault, Houston; Kay Kimbell, presi- 
dent, Kimbell Milling Company, Fort 
Worth; A. Liebscher, president, Ditt- 
linger Milling Company, New Braunfels; 
A. Q. Peterson, president of Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Company, Inc., New Or- 
leans. 

W. P. Bomar will serve as the new 
chairman of the board, succeeding R. F. 
Crow who has served in that capacity 
since the organization of the company. 
J. E. Chenault, vice president, will con- 
tinue in active supervision of all un- 
derwriting. : 

Other officers include J. H. Abright, 
vice president; J. L. Lafferty, treasurer; 
Paul B. Pennington, secretary, and 
Lewis Lacy, assistant secretary. 

The Houston Fire and Casualty has 
now extended its operations into twelve 
states. A report was made of an in- 
crease in net earned surplus of more 
than $300,000 during 1944, which brings 
the policyholders’ surplus to more than 


W. B. Evert Glens Falls 


Special in Eastern Pa. 


The Glens Falls and Commerce Insur- 
ance Companies announce appointment o/ 
W. Brooks Evert as special agent for east- 
ern Pennsylvania with headquarters at 
134-8 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
He takes over the duties and territory 
of the late G. G. Carick. 

Mr. Evert was born at Merchantville, 
N’. J., on the fringe of the territory which 
he is to service. Following his graduation 
from Lafayette College he entered the 
field of insurance—first as a local agent 
and then as a special agent. He has di-- 
vided the last fourteen years equally be- 
tween agency and company work. He 
assumes his new duties with the Glens 
Falls and Commerce on April 1. 








BLANKS COMMITTEE MEETING 


The committee on blanks of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
stoners will meet at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York City April-28-May 1. 
W. A. Robinson, deputy superintendent 
of Insurance, Columbus, Ohio, is chair- 
man of the committee. 





SECURITY ADVANCES FRANCE 


Robert M. France has been appointed 
state agent of the Security Insurance 
Companies for Colorado, New Mexico 
and Wyoming with headquarters i” 
Denver. Mr. France entered insurance 
in 1926 and since 1937 has traveled the 
Rocky Mountain fiield where he is fav- 
orably known by agents in that terti- 
tory. 
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WHAT INSURANCE HAS DONE ‘TOWARD VICTORY 


ODAY, every business and industry must be judged by a new 
standard—its contribution, direct or indirect, toward the winning 


of the war. 


The men and resources of the fire insurance mdustry have been 
‘utilized to the full in the mobilization of our nation’s might. A large 
proportion of the male employees are serving with the armed forces. 
Many others have been, and are, devoting a large part of their time 
and energies to unpaid civilian war activities. Further, a large propor- 


tion of the income of the industry is converted directly into War Bonds. 


In all these ways, fire insurance has aided the general war effort of 
the United States. Added to this is the immeasurable and vastly im- 
portant overall support rendered by the whole “industry which 
protects other industries” in its never-ceasing war on man’s ancient, 


indefatigable enemy—fire. 


Through the vigilance, skill and protective work of its inspection 
and engineering facilities, the fire insurance industry ‘has not only 
helped prevent many disastrous fires—it has presented the country 
with the equivalent of hard-won production victories. Toward this end, 
we intensified our efforts in 1944. Yet, it is unfortunately true that in 
spite of all efforts, there was an increase in the number of fires in 1944, 
the result of the accelerated wartime production tempo. Consequently 
we plan to redouble our preventive activities in the critical year ahead 


... a Contribution to the America our men are fighting for. 


President 











STATEMENT 
December 31, 1944 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Com- 
HN © 45% -cilaca oe Ze « « «$ 21,220,339.31 


United States Government Bonds . . 34,764,718.31 
All Other Bonds and Stocks . . . . 76,426,404.54 
First Mortgage Loans . ... « « 368,005.60 
Real Ee ci tect eee «RIES 
Agents’ Balances, less than 90 days due 8,637,873.31 


Reinsurance 
Recoverable on Paid Losses. . 1,697,960.88 
Other Admitted Assets . . . . + « 157,610.37 


Tetal Admitted Assets. . . .$147,045,439.90 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . .$ 56,900,611.00 
Reserve for Losses . . . ~ .« + « 17,391,935.00 
Reserve for Taxes. . . . « + » «  2,870,000.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 913,950.86 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 58,461.60 


Total Liabilities Except Capital $ 78,134,958.46 
Capi Me es te ahs 1 5,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . . 53,910,481.44 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 68,910,481.44 
Tom «0 6 0 ee « « « cQettanaeee 


Note: Bonds carried at $3,645,555.62 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance, with the re- 
quirements of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. On the basis of actual 
December 31st market values, total Admitted 
Assets would be increased to $148,631,517.64 
and Surplus to Policyholders would be in- 
creased to $70,496,559.18. Surplus adjusted to 
reflect Canadian Assets and Liabilities on 
United States Dollar basis, 
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BROKERS’ ASS’N PLANS CHANGES 





National Body’s Executive Committee to 
Act on Proposals Intended to 
Strengthen Organization ; 

Members of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers will meet at the Metro- 
politan Club in New York City next 
Thursday and Friday, April 5-6, to vote 
on amendments to the constitution de- 
signed to strengthen the organization. A 
program has been prepared, and finan- 
cial support secured, which is aimed at 
giving the association a more important 
place in national affairs. At present the 
state and city associations are the more 
active organizations in brokerage ranks. 

A new class of members is being pro- 
posed, composed of members who will 
vive financial support under a graded 
scale of dues. It is also suggested that 
the executive committee be replaced by 
a board of directors, composed of one 
representative from each affiliated local 
or state group with an equal number 
of directors selected by the new group 
of sustaining members. 

The new constitution also would call 
for the creation of a governing com- 
mittee of five to replace the executive 
committee as the policy-making body of 
the organization. It would be charged 
with the duty of intially deciding 
whether or not the association should 
take jurisdiction of any matter, subject 
to approval by a majority of the board 
of directors. 

Special provision is made in the new 
constitution to protect the autonomy of 
the local or state organizations in con- 
nection with local affairs and, conversely, 
the autonomy of the national association 
in connection with interstate or national 
matters. 


MUTUAL AGENTS INCORPORATE 








New York Association Gets Charter at 
Albany; Directors for Three 
Years Are Named 

Mutual Agents’ Association of New 
York, Inc., Syracuse, has been chartred 
by the New York Secretary of State as 
a membership corporation without capital 
stock. This is a conversion of Mutual 
Insurance Agents’ Association of New 
York, an unincorporated association into 
a membership corporation. 

The directors to serve until the first 
annual meeting of the corporation are: 


Amos Burno, Malone; Case Dessuter, ' 


Williamson; Emerson Brewster, Oneida; 
Harold Walker, Ilion; Lawrence Bentley, 
Glens Falls; Martin Doyle, Syracuse; 
Paul Garrick, Mecine; Sid Spear, Ma- 
lone; Eugene Wright, Valley Stream. 

The directors to serve until the second 
annual meeting are Norris Dann, Endi- 
cott; Harry Touhey, Geneva; Walter 
Taylor, Rochester; Martin Hearn, Cana- 
joharie; William Billings, Niagara Falls; 
James Walker, Schenectady; George 
“Phelan, New York City; Raymond 
Adams, Watertown; Howard St. John, 
Kingston. 

Directors to serve until the third an- 
nual meeting are Thomas McManus, 
Buffalo; Henry A. Smith, Utica; William 
J. Fox, Ogdensburg; Benjamin T. West, 
East Setauket; Homer Dunn, Lisbon; 
Corey G, Hunter, Moravia; H. Harding 
James, Binghamton; Joseph Conroy, New 
York City; Leo Pearson, Springville. 

Charles L. Touhey, 44 Exchange St., 
Geneva, is attorney for the corporation. 



















VICTOR DEGERARD DEAD 





Formerly in Insurance Business With 

James Roosevelt; Once Taught Slavic 

Languages in Harvard : 

Victor DeGerard, former partner in 
the insurance business of Col. James 
Roosevelt (Roosevelt & Sargent, Inc.), 
died of pneumonia in New York Hos- 
pital a few days ago. At the time of 
his death he was with the War Adver- 
tising Council to which he had been 
loaned by Good Housekeeping, of which 
staff he was a member. 

Born in Moscow, Mr. DeGerard was 
graduated from the Military Academy 
there and from the University of Mos- 
cow. He came to this country twenty 
years ago, studied at Boston University 
and entered insurance in Boston where 
he was associated with the President’s 
son. Later, he was in charge of an in- 
surance agency in lower New York. 
For a time he taught Slavic languages 
at Harvard. 


NAIA LAUNCHES CLIP SHEET 








Sends “Property Insurance Information 
Service” to Newspapers; Also 
Releases Cartoons 
The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is releasing this week a general 
news bulletin or clip sheet, “Property 
Insurance Information Service” to 2,000 
daily and weekly newspapers. This bul- 
letin is to be issued each month and it 
is planned to increase the circulation 
until approximately 12,000 newspapers 

are covered. 

With the launching of the clip sheet, 
a special circular “Breaking a Long Si- 
lence” is being mailed to the member- 
ship of the association, explaining how 
state associations and local boards can 
exploit the clip sheet publicity in local 
areas. It also seeks cooperation of the 
membership in supplying news items. 

The first issue of “Property Insurance 
Information Service” carries stores on 
fire prevention activities, the bank-agent 
plan for financing automobiles and the 
National Association’s educational divi- 
sion program for returning veterans. 

A special cartoon series “Conserving 
America’s Resources” has been created 
to associate local insurance agents pub- 
licly with the worthwhile activities of 
accident and fire prevention. A new car- 
toon will be released each month and 
furnished to the newspapers in mat 
form. Mats of the current cartoon are 
available to the membership for reprint- 
ing in circulars or folders as a tie-in 
with the national publicity program. 


AGENTS MEET IN MICHIGAN 








Plan for Postwar Aviation Insurance; 
Protest Auto Collision Increase; 
Discuss Legislation 
Plans for postwar development of 
aviation insurance lines and unanimous 
adoption of a resolution protesting the 
March 1 increase in automobile collision 
rates were developments at the meeting 
last week of the executive committee, 
major committee chairmen and _ local 
board presidents of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Lansing. 
Carl F. Tregor, Lansing, president of 
the association, was in charge and the 
meeting was attended by forty-one 
agents, including all but four of the 
nineteen executive committee members. 
Edwin J. Quick, Muskegon, chairman 
of the aviation committee, said that 


CINCINNATI BOARD BULLETIN 


Passes on to Members U. S. Chamber 
Warning That Most Dwellings in 
U. S. Are Under-insured 
J. F. Schweer, secretary, Cincinnati 
Fire Underwriters Association, on be- 
half of the public relations committee, 
has forwarded to members a_ bulletin 
calling attention to the public warning 
issued by the insurance department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, that most dwellings in the United 

States “are vastly under-insured.” 

The bulletin quotes from the warning 
that “a majority of residential fire poli- 
cies are issued for three years and most 
policies expiring now are re-issues of 
1942 which in turn were renewals of 
those issued in 1939.” The warning con- 
tinued: “Replacement costs of homes 
are estimated at 36.8% greater than in 
1939 and where values were not ex- 
amined in 1942 the policyholder may be 
more than 33144% underinsured.” 

The Cincinnati bulletin says that this 
statement is equally true of other classes 
of buildings and particularly stresses the 
fact that where coinsurance is used, as 
for factories, stores, churches, hotels, 
apartment houses, etc. “it is absolutely 
necessary to increase the amount of cov- 
erage to comply with construction and 
repair costs—otherwise the owner will 
suffer a severe penalty in the settle- 
ment of a loss.” 

The bulletin urges members to inform 
their clients of this important and dan- 
gerous situation and to assist them to 
revise their present insurance require- 
ments to meet today’s values. The asso- 
ciation offers to furnish copies free to 
members to mail to their customers. 


Lieut. W. M. McCrory Back 
After 54 Bomber Missions 


First Lieutenant W. Malcolm Mc- 
Crory Jr., whose father, W. M. Mc- 
Crory is president of McCrory, Arm- 
strong & Waters, Jacksonville, Fla., has 
returned to this country after complet- 
ing fifty-four missions in the European 
theatre as pilot of a B-24 Liberator 
bomber, attached to the Eighth Air 
Force. He has been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, the Air Medal 
with Five Oak Leaf Clusters, the Sol- 
dier’s Medal and the Presidential Unit 
Citation. 

Lieutenant’ McCrory’s plane, called 
“The Jig’s Up,” in the fifty-four mis- 
sions, dropped tons of bombs over a 
number of German cities including 
Juelich, Cologne, Keil, Hamburg and 
Munich. He was awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross last month just 
before he started on his return to the 
United States. When he arrived in 
Jacksonville, March 21, he had his first 
sight of his son, W. Malcolm McCrory 
III, eight months of age. The McCrory’s 
also have a daughter, Sally Rich, four 
years old. In civil life he is with Mc- 
Crory, Armstrong & Waters. 








Michigan is ahead of most states in the 
matter of aviation insurance and “we 
are planning carefully to assume con- 
tinued leadership.” 

A resolution was directed to George 
W. Carter, Detroit, conference commit- 
tee chairman, asking that he present to 
the Western Automobile Underwriters 
Association a strong protest against the 
increase in auto collision rates. It was 
pointed out that although the new rates 
purportedly represent an increase of 
25%, the actual increase, due to altered 
classifications, amounts to approximately 
34% for Class A bookholders and this 
increase already is having an adverse 
effect on renewal business. 

Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, chairman of 
the legislative committee, and Insurance 
Commissioner David A. Forbes explained 
legislative objectives which embody mod- 
ernization and strengthening of the. in- 
surance code and the program was en- 
dorsed by the agents present. ‘The pro- 
gram is designed to bring about rate 
control and tax equalization in keeping 
with the new concept of insurance as 
commerce, 
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YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 











NAIA Reports Demand for 
“Agency Prestige” Booklet 


Thousands of agents from every sec- 
tion of the country have responded to 
the initial announcement of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and the 
Business Development Office of the re- 
lease of the publication “Agency Prestige 
and How to Earn It.” A check of these 
requests reveals a preponderance from 
rural and small communities and mem- 
bers seldom heard from at National As- 
sociation headquarters. This demonstra- 
tion of interest from the smaller agent 
substantiates the contention of Hamilton 
C. Arnall, chairman of the National As- 
sociation’s rural agents’ committee, that 
this class of agent needs practical guid- 
ance and help and would welcome such 
assistance and support from his Na- 
tional Association. 

Commenting on this response, Milton 
W. Mays, director of the Business De- 
velopment Office, stated: “Judging from 
the nature and source of these inquiries 
the booklet is undoubtedly a ‘ten strike.’ 
The practical approach to the problems 
of the rural and small town agent which 
‘Agency Prestige’ provides obviously fills 
a long-felt need. Present indications 
strongly support the conviction of the 
chairman of the National Association’s 
rural agents’ committee that this pam- 
phlet would enjoy a very wide and in- 
terested readership and prove to be a 
valuable instrument in spreading the 
story of good agency management.” 

The business development office re- 
ports that over 6,000 copies have been 
requested to date and that the demand 
is still running heavy. Copies may_be 
obtained by both members of the Na- 
tional Association and non-members up- 
on request either to the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y., or the Busi- 
ness Development Office, 116 John Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Durloo Washington Mgr. 
For Royal-Liverpool Group 


L. H. Durloo, who has been associated 
with the F. D. Ross general agency in 
Texas as Texas manager, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group in Washington, D. C., effective 
April 1.. He was associated with the 
Royal-Liverpool Group for twenty-five 
years when he was loaned to the general 
agency because of a manpower shortage. 
He will be succeeded by G. W. Crowther 
with the general agency. 





SIGNS BROKERS’ LICENSE BILL 

Governor Dewey of New York has 
signed the bill as Chapter 226 of the 
Laws of 1945 amending Section 119, In- 
surance Law, to change the renewal dat: 
of insurance brokers’ licenses from De- 
cember 31 to October 31 and the last 
date for filing application from January 


1 to November 1. 
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Dineen Says Accounting 
Measure Is Essential 


CITES ROOSEVELT STATEMENT 
Holds Department Sponsored Bill, Killed 
in Assembly, Necessary Feature 
of State Regulation 





\lthough the bill designed to estab- 
lish) uniform accounting by insurance 
coulpanies, as proposed by Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Robert E. Dineen of 
New York, was killed in the Assembly 
insurance committee by a vote of eight to 
seven and did not have enough votes in 
the Senate insurance committee to be 
reported, Mr. Dineen still insists that 
such a measure is essential to,affirmative 
and effective regulation of the business in 
New York State. 

\fter the Dineen bill failed to meet 
with approval of the insurance commit- 
tees of both houses, the Senate bill was 
amended to postpone its effective date 
until July 1, 1946, which, according to 
Superintendent Dineen, would enable the 
companies to comply with its provisions 
without hardships: 

Declares Enactment Needed 

Superintendent Dineen declared en- 
actment is still necessary to enable 
New York to meet the situation arising 
out of the passage by Congress of the 
statute exempting insurance companies 
until January 1, 1948, from Federal anti- 
trust laws. 

In approving this bill President Roose- 
velt said he was doing so, Commissioner 
Dineen stated, “to enable the states to 
take action to affirmatively and effec- 
tively regulate insurance rates in the 
meantime,” 

According to Superintendent Dineen, 
the 520 companies operating in New 
York State which would be affected by 
the law all use different accounting sys- 
tems, making it difficult if not impossible 
to obtain uniform statistics on losses and 
expenditures. 

Superintendent Dineen argued that the 
justification for exempting these com- 
panies from the anti-trust laws is to ob- 
tain the broadest possible statistical base 
for fixing insurance rates. 

“Without a uniform accounting system 
that would make these statistics readily 
available, the justification disappears,” he 
said. 





No Michigan Action 

Likely in Rating Bills 
Commissioner David A. Forbes of the 
Michigan Department indicated last week 
that three projected departmental bills 
designed to establish over-all rate con- 
trol in an effort to comply with the 
SEUA decision probably will not be 
offered to the current session of the 
Michigan legislature. The commissioner 
said that the form of the Federal mora- 
torium legislation, including provisions 
that the companies must comply not 
only with the Sherman and Clayton 
anti-trust laws but with, the Robinson- 
Patman and federal trade commission 
acts, apparently makes it advisable to 
testudy the whole problem and to de- 
sign broader state legislation than had 
becn contemplated when the bills em- 
bodying the department program was 
drafted. 





APPROVE RETIREMENT PLAN 
Stockholders of the Fire Association 
of Philadelphia have adopted the pro- 
posed employe retirement plan, and 
suiilar action has been taken by the 
directors of the affiliated companies, the 
Rcliance and Philadelphia National. 


BOSTON DECLARES DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Boston Insurance Co. 
have declared a dividend of $4 a share, 
payable April 2 to stockholders of record 
March 20. Directors of the affiliated Old 
Colony have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $5 a skiare, payable also on April 
2 to stockholders of record March 20. 











To Hold Insurance Meeting 
At Ohio State University 


A conference for insurance men of 
central Ohio will be held at Ohio State 
University at Columbus, April 30, spon- 
sored by the Department of Commerce of 
the University, the Ohio Association of 
Insurance Agents and the Insurance Board 
of Columbus. Following are the speakers: 

Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard, School of Bus- 
iness, Columbia University; E. J. Weiss, 
president, Reliable Fire, Dayton, Ohio; 
R E. Sturges, executive secretary, Stand- 
ard Accident; J. Dillard Hall, assistant 
agency director, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty, and Ray Murphy, general coun- 
sel, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, 


CONCERN OVER TEXAS BILL 


Insurance adjusters and agency asso- 
ciation managers in Texas are concerned 
over Senate Bill 158, introduced in the 
Texas Senate, which defines the practice 
of law. It would prohibit anyone except 
a lawyer from adjusting a loss in the 
state. It also would prohibit association 
executives, unless they are licensed at- 
torneys, from appearing before the Texas 
Board .of Insurance Commissioners or 
any other state board or commission on 
behalf of their members. 





GERALD C. McOSKER DIES 
Gerald C. McOsker, an insurance 
broker in Providence, R. I., for the past 
sixteen years, died recently on his 
thirty-ninth birthday. 





Iowa Fire Policy and 
Rating Bills Delayed 


Passage of the New York standard 
fire policy bill and the rating bureau 
proposal appeared doubtful as the Iowa 
legislature entered its final days. The 
Iowa legislature is expected to wind up 
its work shortly after April 1. The 
standard fire policy was approved by 
the Senate with only a minor change, but 
appears to have been pigeon-holed by 
the House sifting committee. 

The fire and casualty rating bill like- 
wise appears to have been stymied with 
both the House and Senate sifting com- 
mittees keeping the bill from floor con- 
sideration. Neither house has acted on 
this bill. 




















In its March national advertising, the Na- 
tional Board sounds a note of warning. There 
will be a flood of postwar products — 
materials unknown to most of us, new appli- 
cations of electricity — needing testing against 
fire, shock and other hazards. Now is an 
opportune time for you to remind your cus- 
tomers that on these new devices, as on those 
they have used in the past, the. Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ label is assurance of safety — 
of a tested product —a free public service 


rendered by your companies. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
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North America Fund 
To Develop Air Risks 


SUM OF $2,500,000 SET ASIDE 
Rapid Insurance Development After 
War Will Bring Heavy Expenses 
Says President Diemand 


Stockholders of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America at their annual 
meeting March 21 in the company’s head 
office in Philadelphia, were told that the 
North America had set aside the sum 
of $2,500,000 out of its general voluntary 
reserve to be earmarked for the develop- 
ment of aviation business. 

“This,” explained John A. Diemand, 
president, “is because private and com- 
mercial aviation can be expected to grow 
very considerably in the years following 
the war. We must be prepared to ab- 
sorb extraordinary losses and expenses 
arising out of the rapid development of 
this business.” 

Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, one of the North Amer- 
ica Group, is already becoming well- 
established in the field of aviation in- 
surance. This is reflected by premiums 
in 1944 in the sum of $410,072 derived 
from war risk, foreign travel and avia- 
tion accident insurance. This income 
helped to push Indemnity’s 1944 accident 
and health business above the million 
dollar figure for the first time in its 
twenty-five-year history. 


Financial Gains Reviewed 


North America’s general voluntary re- 
serve increased $16,660,921 to $23, 560,921 
in 1944, according to the company’s an- 
nual report to stockholders. Assets in- 
creased $20,527,962 to $160,999,034, break- 
ing all records in the 152-year history 
of the company. Policyholders’ surplus 
increased to $105,560,921. Premium writ- 
ings increased $2,103,677 to $41,396,488. 

Mr. Diemand, in his annual report, 
reviews the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion. “Recently, a statement was made 
by the Attorney General that the De- 
partment of Justice will drop the original 
criminal action and supplant it with a 
civil suit seeking an injunction against 
the practices complained of in the origi- 
nal proceeding,” he said. 

“No doubt exists concerning the pro- 
priety of the companies’ observance of 
state laws, which for three-quarters of 
a century were ‘considered by all 
branches of the Government, both Fed- 
eral and state, as well as by the com- 
panies themselves to be _ their proper 

guide. Recognition of this is reflected in 
the declared intention of the Govern- 
ment to substitute a civil proceeing, 
seeking an injunction, in place of the 
original criminal action.” 

559 Employes in Service 

The report showed 559 employes of 
the North America Companies, of whom 
thirty-one are women, had gone into 
the armed forces, 142 of them being 
commissioned officres. Four were killed 
in action last year, increasing to eight 
North America’s gold stars in its service 
flag. It is significant that 60% of North 
\merica’s 3,161 employes are women, 
compared to a ratio of 45% during the 
years preceding the war. 

North America’s Quarter Century 
Club comprising of employes with twen- 
ty-five years of service, now has an 
enrollment of 196, or approximately 6% 
of all employes, thirty-five of whom be- 
came eligible in 1944, 


FIELD OHIO STATE AGENT 

Chester T. Field has been appointed 
state agent in Ohio for the London As- 
surance and the Manhattan Fire and 
Marine to succeed the late Earl A. Reid. 
Mr. Field has spent nineteen years in 
the fire insurance business, serving suc- 
cessively as map clerk, assistant exam- 
iner, and underwriter. Prior to joining 
the London Group he was special agent 
in northern Ohio for the North British 
companies, His headquarters will be in 
Columbus, 





Managers for Insurance 
Exchange Building, Chicago 


Directors of Insurance Exchange 
Building Corporation and of Underwrit- 
ers 3uilding Corporation, through 
Charles F. Murphy, president of both 
companies, have announced the appoint- 
ment of L. J. Sheridan & Co. as man- 
agement agents of the Insurance Ex- 
change Buildings, North and South, 175 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. The 
two buildings, which occupy the entire 
square block bounded by Jackson Boule- 
vard, Wells, Van Buren, and Sherman 

Streets, contain approximately 1,200,000 


square feet of rentable area and to- 
gether constitute Chicago’s largest office 
building, 

The original structure, Insurance Ex- 
change North, was built in 1912 and 
upon completion was almost fully occu- 
pied by large and prominent insurance 
company, agency, and brokerage offices, 
and affiliated interests, including the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters. Need 
for addit‘onal floor space resulted in the 
construction, in 1927, by the Underwrit- 
ers Building Corporation, of Insurance 
Exchange South. Space in the new 
building was quickly absorbed and, at 
the present time, both buildings are 
more than 95% rented. 
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A Small State wiih an Impressive Background 


ECAUSE the first Rhode Island towns were religious sanc- 
B tuaries, their “worldly goods” stressed simplicity and 
utility. By 1700, increasing prosperity brought a more luxurious 
way of life. Rhode Islanders owned many ships, some of them 
trading in the far corners of the world, and returning with rich 


cargoes. 


Although the Quakers continued to wear plain clothes, made 
of finest materials, their food was the best obtainable, their 
simple furniture made of choice woods. The other colonists 
vied with each other in costumes and elaborate living in the 


spacious houses which replaced their humble cottages. Besides 
the wealth-producing merchants, there were many skilled 
silversmiths, clock-makers, cabinet-makers, and mill operators. 
Later much of this wealth was to vanish in the Revolutionary 
War, but in the early 1700’s Rhode Island knew a golden era. 

Board tables gave way to beautifully designed ones of teak- 
wood or mahogany. Built-in bunks were replaced by great four- 
poster beds decorated with family crests and curtained with 
brocades. Spoons were hammered from pure coin silver. Other 
furnishings were in scale, with window panes and painted wall- 


papers brought from England. 


Anearly merchant's broadside advertised saltpetre, Mallacca 
rattans, spices, chintzes, “silk taffaties”, “humhums” and hand- 
kerchiefs of many strange materials. The ladies were able to 








buy fur muffs, clocked stockings, satins, silks, laces and gold 
jewelry, and for the gentlemen there were embroidered waist- 
coats, long coats, satin breeches and ornate buttons and buckles. 
All of this was a far cry from frugal Quaker beginnings. 


The Rhode Island Insurance Company also started on a simple scale, but was 
soon able to furnish its policyholders with the insurance equivalent of “humhums 


and silk taffaties”— all 


the newest offerings. 


RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE - RHODE ISLAND 
Progressive in Outlook— Conservative in Management 
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GETS TWO NEW SCHOLARSHIPS 


Gifts to Insurance Women of Pittsburzh 
Made by Wallace M. Reid and 
Pittsburgh Insurance Club 


Two new scholarships to be awarded 
on a competitive basis to the Pittsburch 
Insurance School for students in its cur- 
rent elementary course have been pre- 
sented to the Insurance Women of Pitts- 
burgh. The first is a gift from Wallace 
M. Reid of Wallace M. Reid & Co., and 
the second was donated by the Insurance 
Club of Pittsburgh. Announcement of 
these gifts was made by the education 
committee of which Emilie R. Schiller, 
Commercial Union Group, is chairman, 
at the meeting of the association, March 
13. A scholarship already had been es- 
tablished by the Insurance Women of 
Pittsburgh*to be awarded to the highest 
honor student of its elementary school. 

The text of the elementary course has 
been prepared, copyrighted and published 
by the Insurance Women of Pittsburgh 
and will be sold to individuals for $7.50 
1 copy with special arrangements avail- 
able to any group or class which desires 
to use the material. Copies will be pre- 
sented to the National Association of 
Insurance Women and the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 

At the March 13 meeting, the nominat- 
ing committee of which Mabel Roy, 
America Fore Group, is chairman, made 
its report and Helen Chase, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty, president of the or- 
ganization, announced that the election 
meeting will be held April 10. 

Following this report, Dorothy Over 
Booth of American Automobile, chair- 
man of the program committee, intro- 
duced the educational feature—a panel 
discussion on the» personal property 
floater. The feature was conducted by 
Ethel M. Doyle and Mary E. Keck, rep- 
resenting The Pittsburgh Insurance 
School, and Bette Horovits of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, Jean Marshall of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
Helen Reichenbach and Mary Ida Rice 
of Wm. C. Rice & Sons, representing 
the students of the elementary school. 





GARRISON URGES STATE LAWS 
Says States Should not Wait to Pass 
Regulatory Laws as Contemplated 
in Federal Act 
Insurance Commissioner Maynard 
Garrison of California has issued a 
statement in which he said that the 
signing by the President of the new 
Federal Insurance Act “marks the first 
real progress in the effort to preserve 
state regulation and taxation of insur- 
ance.” The second step, he said, will 
occur when the several states assume 
their responsibility by passing state 
legislation covering insurance rates and 

practices. 

Mr. Garrison said that the language 
of the bill clearly contemplates that the 
several states will pass regulatory laws 
and he continued: 

“The bill provides that the Federal 
laws shall not apply to the insurance 
business until January 1, 1948. This <oes. 
not mean that the states are expected to 
wait that long before undertaking their 
responsibility of insurance regulation. It 
does mean that unless the states assume 
that duty by at least that date, the 
Sherman-Clayton and other Federal 
Acts will apply to the business, regard- 
less of the opinion or wishes of the 
states. 

“Senate Bill 340 has been passed be- 
cause it was felt by Federal officials that 
in the absence of state laws regula ’ 
the insurance business, the existing Fe 
eral laws should apply. Whether or rot 
Congress will decide to pass additicnal 
insurance regulatory laws will depend, 
to a large extent, in my opinion, upon 
the promptness with which the states 
pass the necessary additional regulatory 
insurance laws.” 


NATIONAL FIRE DIVIDEND 


Directors of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford have declared the usual dividend ot 
50 cents a share, payable April 2 to stock- 
holders of record March 21. 
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CLEVELAND 
313 Bulkley Bldg. 


CHICAGO 





175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


PEARL AMERICAN GROUP 


HOME OFFICE 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Dept., 26 Cliff St., New York 7, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI 
1417 Carew Tower 


SAN FRANCISCO 
369 Pine St. 


PHILADEL 





PHIA 
525 Chestnut St. 








The Eureka-Security Fire and 


Marine Insurance Company 
Corporate Office: 1417 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Executive Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, 


New York 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1944 (New York Bacis) 


ASSETS 
* Bonds 
Government - - - - - - - $2,727,541.48 
State, County and Municipal - - 224,917.35 
Railroad - - © «+ - + = = 733,933.81 


Public Utilities - - - - - - 
Industrial and Miscellaneous - - 


593,375.01 
1,009,353.75 


*Stocks 
Railroad - - - - - - - - $ 96,955.00 
Public Utilities - - - - - - 637,300.00 
Bank - - = = - anit 114,100.00 
Industrial and Sideltaliih - - 928,751.00 
Cash j< isx:- sea ™ eee, oe ee ee 


Premiums in course of collection not over ninety days 
due, less reinsurance premiums due to other com- 
pales! = Sterns = Sle = Beets, = o> 

Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due from 
other Companies - - - - - - + - - + = 

Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards and/or Associa- 
figns” 2 < (stem ge = “Saale Mes tic” "6 a) 

Accrued interest on Bonds - - - - - - - = - 

Admitted Assets - - - - - + = - 


' 


LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premium Reserve- - - - - - - = = 
Losses in process of adjustment - - - - - - - 


Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities - - 
Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on rein- 
surance in companies not admitted to transact busi- 


ness in New York State - - - - - - += = 
Capital a: @ie. a e-leue & $1,000,000.00 
Supltgi s6 dhe) Os OO IE 


Surplus to Policyholders - - - - - - 





$5,289,121.40 


1,777,106.00 
983,598.49 
391,116.14 
4,356.87 
5,651.90 


38,576.57 __ 
$8,489,527.37** 





$4,097,710.68 
660,012.00 
239,533.36 


18,486.12 


3,473,785.21** 


$8,489,527.37** 


*Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers. Securities carried at $340,034.84 are deposited as required by law. 
**On basis of December 31, 1944 market quotations for all bonds and _ stocks 


owned, this Company’s total Admitted Assets and Surplus 
would be increased $351,618.12. 


to Policyholders 





Monarch Fire 
Insurance Company 


Corporate Office: 1901 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 


Executive Office: 19 19 Rector Street, New York 6, 


New York 


Financial Susnniieh a as of December 31, 1944 (New York Bazi;) 


ASSETS 
* Bonds 


Government - - - + $2,193,061.44 


State, County and Municipal - - 
Railroad Sis, una ari ote | ok 
Public -Utilitiee«  - .<, 5 «>: 
Industrial and Miscellaneous -  - 


108,648.35 
120,169.52 
85,792.77 


25,000.00 


$2,532,672.08 


*Stocks 
Railroad - - - - - - - - $ 35,100.00 
Panne Utihitée (ss se 46,400.00 
Bank - - - - - 144,660.00 
Industrial and ‘Nateiteatous - - 369,350.00 595,510.00 
Cais. Arey So a ORL pee 463,887.75 
Real Estate - - - -' aa 6,882.44 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, first ‘tem | eet 13,798.31 
Mortgage Certificates of Participation “eo” - 357.00 
Premiums in course of collection not over ninety es 
due, less reinsurance pees due to other com- 
panies - - 179,871.82 
Reinsurance Recowerable on Paid Losses dus fro 
other Companies - - - 2,100.41 
Deposits with b Underweiiits’ Boars and/or Associa- 
tions - - ot. - - 6,742.50 
Accrued interest on Bonds, Mortgage Licnie and Bank 
Balances - - a's - - Sone ee 17,288.23 
Admitted peer See eka Mar - $3,819,110.54** 
LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premium Reserve- - - - - - - - = $1,777,247.73 
Losses in process of adjustment - - - - - - - 286,374.00 


Public Utilities - - - - - - 593,375.01 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities -  - 
Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on rein- 

surance in companies not admitted to transact busi- 


mess in New York State - - - - + - + = - 
Capital - - - - - - = = = + $ 819,336.00 
Surplus. <)su:e seme ene 834,708.51 

Surplus to Policyholdets- - + - - - - 


*Valuation on basis approved by National Association of I 
sioners. 
**On basis of December 31, 1944 market quotations for all 
owned, this Comnanv 


would be inc acreased $45,606.68. 





Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. 


ASSETS 
* Bonds 
Government - - - $2,766,677.93 
State, County and Municipal - 325,743.10 
Railroad Pac oo = nt 807,916.86 
Public Utilities - - - - - - 452,090.20 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 806,328.84 
*Stocks 
Railroad - - - - - - - - $ 420,623.00 


Public Utilities - - - - - - 
Bank and Insurance - - - - 2,090,592.60 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 1,909,568.00 
Sich - << GeO Re 2 Ue, os Uo eee 
Premiums in course of collection not over ninety 
days due and reinsurance gece due from other 


1,296,910.00 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1944 


$5,158,756.93 


® 


5,717,693.60 
1,455,838.37 


companies - - - Pn ay 4 928,518.82 
Reinsurance acorenhie on Paid inoes yd from 
other Companies - - - - - - - 86,663.03 
Deposits with Mcarertiners Boards ‘and/or Associa. 
tions -. - - - 6,740.30 
Accrued iabetest on Ronde oil Bank Belaaces ~ * 2 45,266.27 _ 
Admitted Assets - - - - - - + - ~- $13,399,477.32** 









LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premium Reserve - - - - - - = = 
Losses in process of adjustment - - - - - - - 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities - 
Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on rein- 
surance in companies not admitted to transact bus- 
iness in New York State - - - - - - - - 
Statutory Deposit - - - - - - $ 500,000.00 
Surplus - - - - - - - = = = 7,457,692.98 


Surplus to Policyholders - - - - = - 


99,850.96 
1,593.34 


1,654,044.51** 


$3,819,110.54 


nsurance Commis- 


Securities carried at $230,000.00 are deposited as required by law. 


bonds and stocks 


’s tate! Admitted Assets and Surplus to Policyholders 


$4,316,173.06 
699,408.00 
242,585.18 


183,618.10 


7,957,692.98* * 


$13,399,477.32 


*Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance - mg 


sioners. Securities carried at $623,432.48 are deposited as re 

**On basis of ecember 31, 1944 ‘market quotations for all 
owned, this Company's total eons Assets and Surplus 
would be increased $424,861. 


quired by law. 
bonds and _ stocks 
to Policyholders 





BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 
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Bugbee Hits Indifferent Attitude 
Toward Big Fire Loss During War 


Percy Bugbee, general manager of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
criticizes openly what he terms the in- 
different attitude of some of the “brass 
hats” in Washington and many of the 
war workers in industrial plants, toward 
large fires destroying vast quantities of 
essential war supplies. Speaking last 
week before the American Management 
Association meeting in New York City 
he declared that there is no justification 


_ 


PERCY BUGBEE 


for the “official” attitude that large fires 
are inevitable in time of war and “even 
justifiable under the stress and strain of 
war production.” 

Asking what can be done 
trend Mr. Bugbee said to the 
of buyers of insurance: 

“IT think you will all 
that there is nothing very technical or 
difficult to understand about the factors 
that are responsible for these fire losses. 
It seems to me that this Insurance Divi- 
sion of the American Management Asso- 
ciation is in a peculiarly favorable posi- 
tion to exert the right influence with 
the top management of our war produc- 
tion industries to the end that this tragic 
destruction of vital materials and sup- 
plies is stopped. The fundamentals of 
adequate measures of fire protection and 
fire prevention do not need to be ignored 
in wartime. [f intelligently applied, they 
do not hamper production and after all 
there is production in the plant that is 
destroyed by fire and it is rather futile 
to accumulate great masses of war sup- 
plies in a storage warehouse and then 
destroy that warehouse and its contents 
by fire. 

“In this field of business operation 
there is certainly no excuse today for 
anyone in a position of responsibility to 
plead ignorance. In the fire protection 
and prevention field there is a truly vast 


to halt this 
gathering 


agree with me 





amount of technical and popular litera- 
ture available. The National Fire Pro- 
tection Association alone has issued over 
ten million pieces of literature on ‘fire 
protection and prevention since Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. 

“A development of considerable im- 
portance and on the right side of the 
ledger has been the growth of industrial 
fire brigades in the last two or three 
years,” said Mr. Bugbee. “A great many 
plants have found that private fire brig- 
ades made up of enthusiastic and willing 
employes. have been very effective and 
we are hopeful that the impetus given 
by the war to this expansion of indus- 
trial fire brigade organization and op- 
eration will be sufficient to maintain such 
operations in the postwar period. 

“Another wartime development that is 
worthy of mention is the very consid- 
erable amount of inspection work, par- 
ticularly in the important war industries, 
that has been ‘carried on by various 
branches of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and more recently the develop- 
ment of the States War Inspection Serv- 
ice program through which many prop- 
erties are getting fire inspections through 
volunteer inspectors from fire insurance 
organizations. 

“A field that has been to a consider- 
able extent neglected has been the pro- 
tection of important storages of war 
supplies. While postwar operations are 
not part of the theme under discussion, 
it will perhaps be of interest to you to 
consider the very important fire protec- 
tion job that will fall to the lot of the 
Surplus Property Board in the days to 
come. The safeguarding of the enormous 
quantities of surplus war material before 
it is disbursed will offer a very real and 
very important problem to that board.” 





Electrical Committee 


Meeting, NFPA, Canceled 


The ODT has denied the application 
of the electrical committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association to 
hold a meeting in Chicago on May 14, 
as scheduled. Accordingly the meeting 
is now considered as indefinitely post- 
poned. The NFPA annual meeting in 
Chicago in May has also been post- 
poned. 


Mass. Rate Bill Hearing 
To Be Held April 24 


Commissioner Harrington’s so-called 
“Sherman” bill, House No. 95, which 
would prohibit unfair practices and bring 
Massachusetts law into conformity with 
the Sherman anti-trust act; his rate 
approval bill, House 97, and Senate 305, 
petitioned for by W. R. Conley and call- 
ing for the appointment of a fire rating 
board to regulate fire insurance rates 
in the state, will come up for hearing 
before the Massachusetts joint legisla- 
tive committee on April 24. They were 
scheduled for hearing this week but were 
postponed to give the petitioners more 
time. 





N. Y. Marine Underwriters 
Honor Johnson & Higgins 


Leading marine underwriters gave a 
luncheon March 22 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York to the directors of Johnson 
& Higgins in honor of the 100th anni- 
versary of that firm. The hosts did not 
represent any official body or organiza- 
tion. The menu stated: “These long-time 
friends, sharers of the maritime tradition, 
offer to Johnson & Higgins their sincere 
best wishes for an equally distinguished 
career in the century to come, and the 
assurance of their continued cooperation 
in a common cause.” 

Hendon Chubb presided for the hosts. 
After the luncheon a painting of the 
packet ship “Ocean Queen” by George 
Dell was presented to Johnson & Higgins 
by William D. Winter and was accepted 
by William H. LaBoyteaux, president of 
Johnson & Higgins. The “Ocean Queen” 
was built in New York in 1850 by Wester- 
velt & McKay. 

The committee in charge of the lunch- 
eon consisted of the following: Hendon 
Chubb, chairman; John T. Byrne, Henry 
B. DeGray, W. Bradford Harwood, Har- 
old Jackson, Frederick B. McBride, Henry 
H. Reed, Owen G. Torrey, William D. 
Winter, Frank Zeller. 

More than sixty persons were present 
at the luncheon. They included Johnson 
& Higgins’ directors from Chicago and 
Montreal as well as New York and ma- 
rine underwriters from New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Hartford. 


U. S. Chamber Meeting 


(Continued from Page 5) 


facts of the program. He found some 
of these veterans are not -fit at the 
time of discharge to resume their nor- 
mal activities in their comnfunities be- 
cause of disabilities incurred in the 
service. 

The insurance committee said in its 
report to the board of directors that 
it believed it is the responsibility of 
government not to discharge veterans 
unless they are in the best of physical 
and mental condition which the applica- 
tion of science can achieve. The insur- 
ance committee in its report stated that 
the community and business should co- 
operate with various governmental agen- 
cies in helping to accomplish this 
objective. 

The board of directors authorized the 
request of the Chamber’s Insurance De- 
partment, in cooperation with its health 
advisory council, to carry on such ac- 
tivities as may be helpful in assuring 
the veterans that every effort will be 
made to restore them to the best pos- 
sible physical and mental condition prior 
to discharge from the Armed Forces. 

The insurance committee further took 
up at some length the problem in con- 
nection with insurance manpower and 
heard from leading authorities this sub- 
ject. It considered Pension Trusts and 
profit-sharing studies, health jnsurance, 
Federal legislation, state legislation, 
safety financial responsibility _ bills, 
workmen’s compensation, fire preven- 
tion and considered a report of the 
health advisory council. 

Those Present 


In addition to Chairman Madden the 


,the fire 


TOBACCO CROP HUGE 





All Records Broken in Kentucky for 
Poundage and Value; Large 
Insurance Premiums Involved 
The 1944 tobacco crops in Kentucky 
have broken all records for poundage ind 
value. To date Kentucky has sold 424. 
913,910 pounds of Burley tobacco over the 
loose leaf, or auction floors, 25,556,324 
pounds of One Sucker tobacco, 17,013,301 
pounds of Green River, 5,811,714 pounds 
Eastern fire cured, 11,696,091 pounds of 
Western fire cured and 225,274 pounds of 
air cured. Kentucky farmers are said 
to have received about $200,000,000 for 
the 1944 crop. The season for selling js 
nearly over and most of the warehouses 
are down, and the rest will be closed 

shortly. 





Fire Rating Bill Is 
Introduced in Minnesota 


Commissioner 


Johnson’s fire rating 
bill was introduced last week in the 


Minnesota legislature with its fate rath- 
er dubious. He has not won the solid 
backing of the insurance men of the 
state in his legislative program and 
there is considerable opposition to his 
legislative program among some influen- 
tial men in the business.. Commissioner 
Johnson is none too optimistic himself, 

The Commissioner has had the assist- 
ance, in drafting his bilis, of Assistant 
Attorney General W. Green, whose 
legal ability is well thought of by in- 
surance men generally. Several new in- 
surance bills got in before the March 26 
deadline for introduction without special 
permission. One of these was the cas- 
ualty and surety rating bill SF1127 spon- 
sored by the Department. Both this and 
rating bill incorporate ideas 
brought out at various conferences of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners but they have not been 
put forth as model bills for the entire 
country. 





Advance Harry Routh 


The London Times announced _ this 
week that Harry Routh, who has been 
foreign manager of the Eagle Star In- 
surance Co., has been appointed assist- 
ant general manager. Mr. Routh re- 
cently visited this country in connection 
with the taking over of the Eagle ‘Star's 
American business by the American of 
Newark. 





following attended the Waldorf-A storia 
meeting: 
Asa V. Call, Pacific’ Mutual; Frederic C. 


Church, Boston; Fred Conklin, Provident Life; 
Marshall B. Dalton, Boston Manufacturers. 

Esmond Ewing, Travelers; L. E, Falls, 
American; E. Manuelson, representing C. 0. 
Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual; Hovey T Free: 
man, Manufacturers Mutual Fire; Charles E. 
Hodges, American Mutual Liability ; Carl N. 
Jacobs, Hardware Mutual. 

W. Ross McCain, Aetna (Fire); W. E. Mc 
Kell, New York Casualty ; H. J. Pelstring, Pa. 
Li es, ee s. 

A. Phillips, Minnesota Mutual; \Valter 
F, “Beyer, Home; John M. Thomas, National 
Union; Grant Taggart, f 
States Life; James S. Smith, Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship; John L, Train, Utica Mutual. _ 

Frazar B. Wilde, Connecticut General; I.E. 
Hilton and Eleanor Smithson, insurance de- 
partment, U. S, Chamber. z 

Guests were James E. Rutherford, NALU; 
and Harold Gordon, H. & A. Underwriters 
Conference 
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THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS HAS LONG BEEN A SYMBOL OF BOTH HEROISM AND 
UNUSUAL PERFORMANCE IN LINE OF DUTY. 


THE NORTHERN TRADE MARK HAS BEEN A SYMBOL OF DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE TO AGENTS AND POLICYHOLDERS FOR OVER A CENTURY. 
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A particularly important change— 
and one you may have overlooked— 
is that the replacement value of your 
home or business property may be 
considerably higher today than a few 


years ago. 

. . . 
This raises the very practical question: 
Have you increased the fire insurance 
on your property enough to fully 
protect yourself? 


If you are in doubt, why not discuss 
the matter now with your local insur- 
ance agent or broker? He can quickly 
tell you how to modernize your in- 
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AETNA INSURANCE CO. °* 





surance in the light of conditions 
existing in your community. If you 
feel additional protection is needed, 
it can be arranged in a few minutes. 
. = + e 

In no other business is the service of 
local agents or brokers more impor- 
tant than in insurance—which is why 
the Aetna Insurance Group sells only 
through such representatives. 


It is a further satisfaction to know 
that when your insurance is with a 
capital stock company such as those 
comprising the Aetna Insurance 
Group, it is backed by doth a paid-in 


capital and surplus. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. * 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. * STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. * STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 
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No doubt 
you are taking 
advantage of 
every opportunity 
these days to advise 


clients to carry insur- 
ance to value. But reach- 
P ing every property is a big 
job... which is why the Aetna 
Insurance Group is giving this 
” subject special emphasis in its na- 
tional advertising. This advertisement 


also appears—in color—in the April 

2nd issue of Time, the weekly news 
magazine. Aetna Insurance Group, W. Ross 
McCain, President. 


Since 1519 


no policyholder has 
ever suffered loss 


because of failure of the Aetna to 
meet its obligations. 


WARS 
1846 


Mexican 
War 
1861 
Civil 
War 
1898 
Spanish- 
American 
War 
1917 
World 
War I 
1941 
World 
War 2 








1871—Chicago 
1872—Boston 


1904—Baltimore 


1908—Chelsea 


CONFLAGRATIONS DEPRESSIONS 
1835—New York City 1819 
1845—New York City 
1851—San Francisco aad 
1866— Portland, Me. 1843 

1857 
1877—St. John, N. B, 1873 
1889—Seattle ;Spokane 1893 
1901 — Jacksonville, Fla. 

1907 
1906—San Francisco 

1921 

1929 


1914—Salem 
1941 —Fall River 








DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 
a Listen to 
a) . . 7 7 4 
Aina Insurance Group er 


Saturdays 7:15 p.m., E.W.T. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY CO. 
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Interesting Ocean Marine Cargo 
Losses Described by P. P. Wallace 


Numerous interesting ocean marine cargo 
loss adjustments were described in a talk 
on the handling of marine claims made by 
Philip P. Wallace, manager of the ocean 
marine loss department of Bleichroeder, 
Bing & Co., Inc., of New York, before a 
meeting of the Werbel Alumni Insurance 
Association in New York City on March 
22. Discussing the question of when a 
marine risk attaches under the warehouse 
to warehouse clause, Mr. Wallace said: 

“A number of exporters had bought 
their goods from various factories in the 
interior of the U. S. and had them 
shipped to a warehouse in New York 
where the goods were to be repacked 
and remarked for export. There was a 
and 
damage The 
declarations were still ‘provisionals’ be- 
and bill of 
lading that 
time, but they were made out to read 
Interior U. S. York to 
ot ia whatever 


fire in the warehouse, some loss 


and occurred. insurance 


cause the steamer names 


dates were not known at 


‘Frem via New 


Lima, Peru,’ Paz, or 
final destination was intended. 
“Nevertheless, I could not file 


claim with the underwriters because none 


any 


of the policies specifically insured the 
goods while in this warehouse for re- 
packing and remarking. The ocean ma- 
rine policy covers the goods only while 
in ordinary course of transit. By arrang- 
ing for repacking and remarking in the 
warehouse in New York, the assured took 
the goods out of the ordinary course of 
transit, and the policy only attached at 
the time the goods finally left the ware- 
house after repacking and remarking was 
done. 

“The ‘held covered’ clause at the end 
of the Warehouse to Warehouse Clause, 
or the Marine Extension Clauses, does 
not enter at all because this it not a case 
of ‘circumstances beyond the control of 
the assured.’ This example may teach 
us how to use our imagination when 
covering the risks. We have to find out 
from our clients how the shipments are 
being handled from the moment they 
come under their risk, and we have to 
take care of an uninterrupted protection 
against all hazards to which the goods 
might possibly be exposed. 


Obligations of Insured When Damage 
Occurs 


“This imagination is imperative when- 
ever we help our customers in the ful- 
fillment of one of their most important 
duties, namely their obligation to act the 
way a prudent businessman who is un- 
insured would act. By complying with 
this rule, the assured never can be wrong, 
and he never can lose any of his rights. 

“To give an example. A man insured 
a large import shipment of chestnuts 
against all risks of physical loss or dam- 
age from any external cause, including 
deterioration. Besides, a separate policy 
condition stipulated that the underwriters 
had to pay total loss in case the shipment 
should arrive in this country later than 
December 15. The reason was that the 
chestnuts, in case of their arrival after 
this date, would come too late for the 
N\mas dinner and the importer would 
suffer a considerable loss of market. 

“The chestnuts not only arrived after 
Xmas, but well after New Year’s Eve; 
and, on top of that, they arrived in a 
disastrous condition. A number of cases 
were broken, the contents of others was 
contaminated by vermin. The Depart- 
ment of Health stipulated certain condi- 
tions which had to be fulfilled to obtain 
the custom’s entry of at least part of 
the shipment. Can the assured just sit 
back and say: Well, the goods arrived 


after December 15, and what shall I do 
with all that broken and dirty stuff now, 
in January? I'll put them ‘at the under- 
writers’ disposal’ and collect my full in- 
sured amount under the non-arrival con- 
dition of the policy! : 

“He certainly cannot take this position. 
He has to act as if he were uninsured. 
Otherwise he would violate his contract 
of insurance and, by depriving the under- 
writers of the benefit of salvage, jeopard- 
ize his claim. This chestnut case may 
provide the basis for a discussion of a 
number of important problems. 


Sue and Labor Clause 


“The provision that the assured has to 
act as if he were uninsured is to be 
found in the ‘Sue and Labor Clause’ 
which states: ‘In case of any loss or 
misfortune, it shall be lawful and neces- 
sary to and for the assured to sue ,labor 
and travel in the safeguard and recovery 
of the goods, or any parts thereof, with- 


out prejudice to this insurance.... The have 
insurance underwritérs will contribute 
antennae’ 
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Cash on Hand and in B 


according to the rate and quantity of 
the sum hereunder insured.’ 

“You will realize that this clause not 
only permits the assured to sue and labor 
in the safeguard of the goods, but at the 
same time obliges him to do so. If the 
assured, in my chestnut case, just would 
have left the damaged goods at the pier, 
he would have vidlated this obligation 
to act as a prudent businessman would 
act who is uninsured. An uninsured busi- 
nessman certainly would try to save 
whatever he can. 

“Let me give you another example. A 
firm buys a shipment of glassware from 
a factory in Ohio, to be shinped via New 
York to Peru. When the shipment ar- 
rives in New York some cartons are 
crushed, due to rough handling in transit. 
As soon as the assured hears of the dam- 
age to the cartons, possibly through an 
‘exception’ on the warehouse receipt or 
dock receipt, he is under the obligation 
to safeguard the property from any dam- 
age which may occur during the re- 
mainder of the voyage. 

“That means, if he has all risks con- 
ditions and expects to collect from under- 
writers in case of breakage or theft, he 
has first to ‘labor in the safeguard of 
the goods,’ in other words: he has to 
the cartons reconditioned or the 
goods repacked. He certainly would do 
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this if he were uninsured. Assuming that 
the damage to the cartons during the 
prevoyage was caused by a peril insured 
against — such as rough handling would 
be under all risks and conditions—the as- 
sured will collect the reconditioning ex- 
penses from the underwriters, as stipu- 
lated in the Sue and Labor Clause. — The 
problem of the influence of the packing 
on a claim will be dealt with later, 
Constructive Total Loss 

“Let us once more take up the chest- 
nut case. Well, says the assured, why 
should I bother about reconditioning? 
Since the insured voyage has ended, they 
have not to be protected anymore. Why 
shouldn’t I ‘put them at the underwriters’ 
disposal?’ All who are handling ocean 
marine claims will frequently hear such 
a suggestion. But there is no such thing, 
except in the very rare case that aq 
‘constructive total loss’ can be declared, 

“This is a very rare case indeed as 
far as cargo is concerned. It is less in- 
frequent under hull policies. In connec- 
tion with cargo, one such case is that the 
cargo is unattainable, eg., a vessel 
stranded at a desolate place in the Arc- 
tic, and the cargo cannot be reached and 
salvaged, or the cost of salvage would be 
higher than the insured value—(subject 
to certain differences between the Amerti- 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $2,420,287.95 


* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York. If actual December 31, 1944 market quotations for all except insurance 
stocks had been used (such insurance stocks being taken at statutory values) the Policy- 
holders’ Surplus would be $2,518,897.89. There has been deducted an amount of $29,536.22 
representing interest in our own stock through ownership of Second Preferred Stock of the 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company. 
deposited with Governments and State Departments as required by law. 
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Etna Urges Agents to Cultivate 
Bankers for Postwar Auto Business 


‘he Aetna Fire Group in encouraging 
agints to cultivate bankers now for post- 
war automobile insurance business. Tudor 
Jones, secretary of the group, has written 
:, orceful article in the current issue of 

: Messenger, the companies’ house or- 
gan, in which he states that the war 

sirictions have created an “unparalleled 
opportunity within the grasp of the agent 
ant should be firmly held.” 

joining with the agents’ associations and 
many insurance companies Mr. Jones pic- 
tures the agents’ opportunity as follows: 

“For a period of some twenty years 
ending in 1942, a very large percentage 
of the automobile fire, theft and collision 
insurance was written and controlled by 
the finance companies in conjunction with 
time sales contracts. For the most part 
this business was lost to the local agent 
and broker. Since car owners have been 
unable to buy new automobiles due to the 
Government freezing of all such sales, they 
now have their automobiles fully paid for 
and for the last year or two have been 
looking to their regular insurance agent 
or broker for fire, theft and collision cov- 
erages. As a result, agents have more of 
this class of business on their books today 
than they have had in years, and the 
greater percentage of it is for insureds 
for whom they normally write other classes 
of insurance. They are, in fact, the agent’s 
or broker’s clients. 


Producers Now Control Auto Business 


“Due to the accepted practice of most 
automobile owners, the greatest percentage 
of automobile purchases are made on a 
time sales basis; and this is without regard 
to the financial ability of the purchaser 
to pay cash if he chooses to do so. It will 
be remembered that it was the custom to 
buy a new car about every two years, 
which meant that only a small percentage 
of even the renewal business in this class 
was written by a local agent. The war 
and its accompanying restrictions have 
channeled this business back to where it 
always should have been—and the agént 
or broker now has an opportunity such as 
he has never had before, or possibly will 
ever have again, to retain it. 

“In order to take advantage of this un- 
usual condition, steps should be taken im- 
mediately not only to protect but to develop 
this class of business. Local banks all over 
the country are displaying an interest in 
using their money to finance the purchase 


of new automobiles when they are again’ 


available. The banker and the insurance 
producer have a common interest in that 
they should handle contracts and insurance 
tor only the most reliable people in their 
community. 

The average agent’s or broker’s clients 
would unquestionably qualify from the 
ba ik’s standpoint; and for this reason, 
Invurance producers should at this time 
discuss their mutual problem and make 
arrangements for the handling of these 
trensactions as soon as new cars are again 
on the market. 

‘For agents who have not had previous 
experience in making these arrangements, 
an for those who have not as yet dis- 
cussed these possibilities with a local bank, 
Wo suggest that the agent first go through 
hi: record of insurance clients and de- 
termine from his reviewal approximately 
hey many potential new automobile buyers 
hv now has among his insurance clients. 
I's does not necessarily mean only those 
cl nts for whom he now writes all classes 
©L automobile coverages, but also those 
Ic whom he writes other types of insur- 
ance but has not up to this time serviced 
then with automobile coverages. Many of 


his clients may have two or more auto- 

mobiles at the present time. This, too, 

should be given consideration in the count. 
Cooperating With Banker 

“We believe when the agent has made 
this survey the number of potential cus- 
tomers for his suggested plan will be much 
greater than he had at first anticipated. 
The number of potential cars to be fi- 
nanced after the war is over would be of 
great interest to the banker in considering 
the agent’s suggestion. When the banker 
has agreed to the suggestion of arranging 
these facilities, the agent’s next step is 
to ascertain definitely what procedure the 
bank will require. 

“When these preliminary steps have all 
been arranged and ageed upon, then the 
agent must go to work—the sooner, the 
better—irfforming all his clients, both by 
mail and in personal contact, of these fa- 
cilities; and there should be no let-up in 
his effort along these lines. If the agent 
start$ immediately, through repetition and 
enthusiasm he will have the plan so thor- 
oughly fixed in his client’s mind that he 
will consult the agent prior to the purchase 
of a new car and receive speedy and effi- 
cient service. 

“The agent must realize that he is doing 
this work and making these sales not only 
to protect the fire, theft and collision por- 
tion of his automobile business, but also 
the bodily injury and property damage 
premiums. In many cases we believe these 
facilities will be worked into finance com- 
pany transactions in the post-war years— 
which again will mean that the agent, with- 
out a plan of this sort, will not only lose 
fire, theft and collision business, but will 
also lose the bodily injury and property 
damage premiums which he has been able 
to retain even though the financing and 


the material damage insurance were han-* 


dled by finance companies and taken out 
of the local insurance market. 

“We cannot recommend too strongly to 
our agents the necessity for immediate ac- 
tion along these suggested lines. With the 
ending of the war, purchasers are going 
to be straining with enthusiasm and anx- 
ious to get their new cars after this un- 
precedented famine, and it may then be 
too late to launch a program of agency 
selling in order to retain the business they 
now have.” 





Cargo Losses 


(Continued from Page 26) 


can and the British law as to details)—. 
The other very rare case is that of the 
cargo having lost its species. In this 
case you usually can collect your claim 
as a 100% physical loss and need not go 


through the difficulties of a tender of 
abandonment. 
“Hundreds of times, clients told me 


that they were not interested anymore 
in those straw hats which arrived from 
Ecuador in damaged condition and well 
after the season was over, or that they 
did not want anymore those hides full 
of vermin, or those high priced paintings 
which would take a long time to repair 
and never would regain their original 
value. They want to ‘put the goods at 
the disposal of the underwriters’ and 
collect their full insured amount, and 
they consider this a very bright idea. If 
this were feasible, the underwriters 
would be in the straw hat business, in 
the hide and skin trade and on the art 
dealer’s market. 
How Settlement is Reached 

“The proper procedure is quite differ- 

ent. Either the assured—(or consignee) 


—and the surveyor come to an agree- 
ment as to cause and extent of loss or 
damage, and the claim will be for the 
percentage agreed upon; or the goods 
have to be sold in auction, thus estab- 
lishing the percentage of loss. The as- 
sured then will claim the difference be- 
tween the sound market value and the 
proceeds of the auction sale applied to 
the insured value. To make it simpler, 
he will claim the difference between the 
proceeds of the auction sale and the in- 
sured value, provided the insured amount 
is equal to the sound market value. 

“I remember two cases in which I 
could declare constructive total loss in 
connection with cargo claims: in Octo- 
ber, 1943, the schooner Constellation 
stranded off the Bermudas. Part of a 
shipment of petroleum oil in barrels was 
physically lost, but another part was 
salvaged. The surveyor determined that 
there was no market for these goods on 
the Bermudas, and the underwriters de- 
cided that the costs of salvaging the 
goods plus the expenses for the forward- 
ing of the shipment to a place where 
they could be gainfully sold would ex- 
ceed their insured value. 

“The other case was that of the 
steamer Essex, a fifty-year-old coastal 
vessel which stranded in Long Island 
Sound on the return from her first 
Transatlantic trip. Not only the vessel 
was declared to be a constructive total 
loss—she was insured for only $100,000 
and the cost of salvaging and repairing 
would have exceeded this amount—but 
the cargo claims were handled in the 
same way because of the greatest diff- 
culties to gain access to the cargo holds 
and to discharge the goods. 


American and British Forms 

“Let us, again, return to our chest- 
nuts which still are good enough to serve 
as food for some further discussion. I 
mentioned the conditions on which they 
were insured: ‘All risks of physical loss 
or damage from any external cause, in- 
cluding deterioration. Let us forget for 
a moment about the rather unusual in- 
clusion of the risk of deterioration, 
which is difficult to place. In order to 
collect under this standard American all 
risks clause, the assured must prove the 
physical loss or damage, and its result- 
ing from an external cause. 

“There is also another all risks clause: 
‘Against all risks whatsoever, resulting 
from any cause whatsoever.’ British 
underwriters are more inclined to grant 
this clause than Americans. This clause 
sounds much broader, though in actual 
practice there is not so very much dif- 
ference between the two clauses. I do 
not know of any American court decision 
which dealt with the scope of coverage 
under this clause, although I was search- 
ing very hard for such a decision at one 
occasion. 

“There are, however, numerous British 
court decisions, and most of them agree 
that this clause also requires fortuitous 
cause of the loss or damage in order to 
make the claim recoverable. Any natural 
deterioration of our chestnuts thus would 
not be covered even under this broader 
clause. 

“I had an interesting test case the 
other day: two different customers in- 
sured valuable alligator handbags, coming 
from Buenos Aires via New Orleans to 
New York. One insured ‘all risks of 
physical loss or damage from any exter- 
nal cause,’ the other ‘all risks whatso- 
ever, from whatever cause arising.’ Both 
shipments were made during the hottest 
time of the year, and both shipments 
arrived heavily damaged by mould, 
caused by atmospheric humidity. 

“T did not collect under the more limit- 
ed all risks clause; the underwriters de- 
cided that the damage was caused by the 
nature of the goods which are bound to 
become mouldy under certain atmos- 
pheric conditions. I should not have been 
able to collect under the broader con- 
ditions either, because no ‘fortuitous’ 
cause had led to the damage, and only 
a chain of lucky circumstances which 
do not concern our problem, enabled me 
to collect ‘without prejudice.’ You cer- 
tainly can collect in some cases under 





the broader clause when you are unable 
to collect under the more limited clause, 
but nobody knows the exact border line 
between the two all risks clauses. So 
much can be said: the burden of proof 
which always is on the assured, is easier 
under the broader clause. 
Physical Loss or Damage 

“Another case from my recent experi- 
ence: an importer received a shipmert 
of watches from South America. The 
watches had been inspected by Lloyds’ 
agents at port of shipment at the time 
of the packing and had been found 
sound. When the. watches arrived in 
New York, almost all the crystals which 
were made of plastic, had come off and 
did not fit anymore. Maybe they had 
shrunk due to the change of climatic 
conditions; this, at any rate, was the 
surveyor’s opinion. The importer had to 
pay a considerable amount for new crys- 
tals. 

“Is this a ‘physical loss or damage 
Underwriters, so far, said ‘no. Is the 
loss due to an ‘external cause’? Again, 
underwriters, so far, said ‘no.’ But I do 
not intend to give in; I am trying now to 
get a stowage plan from the air express 
company because, possibly, the watches 
were stowed near the motor which might 
change the situation. 

“But let us assume the loss was caused 
by atmospheric conditions, as the sur- 
veyor says. Would this situation be cov- 
ered under the broader all risks clause, 
‘from any cause whatsoever arising’ 
I doubt it, because of the absence of any 
fortuitous circumstances, unless’ the 
weather conditions were extremely ab- 
normal. Otherwise these occurrences be- 


»? 


? 


long into the field of ‘inherent vice’ and 
are beyond the scope of what ocean 
marine policies intend to cover; just as, 


for instance, the natural shrinkage of 
rice or fresh North African almonds, or 
a certain degree of evaporation of wines 
in barrels. 

“Definitely excluded from even the 
broadest all risks coverage are losses due 
to delay and loss of market. A consignee 
in Venezuela received a shipment of 
Xmas tree ornaments well after the 
Xmas holidays were over because the 
vessel had to undergo some repairs dur- 
ing the voyage. While you may be able 
to find an underwriter who specifically 
and in consideration of a separate pre- 
mium accepts such a risk, no coverage is 
afforded under the normal transportation 
policy y. 


“Lawyers may think of the famous de- 


cision of the U. S. Supreme Court in 
the case of the steamer Smaragd, which 
appears to be contradictory to what | 


said. This decision held underwriters 
liable for the deterioration of a cargo of 
bananas which were spoiled while the 
vessel had to undergo repairs in a port 
of refuge as the consequence of a col- 
lision. 

‘But first of all, there was a physical 
loss, while there was none in the case 
of the shipment of Xmas tree orna- 
ments to Venezuela. And furthermore, 
the problem on which the Supreme Court 
decided was the question as to what was 
the proximate cause of the loss of the 


bananas, the vessel’s accident or the de- 
lay. The court decided that it was the 
vessel’s accident. This, therefore, is quite 


a different issue.” 
(To Be Continued) 





Stewart Phila. Mgr. for 
Amer. Aviation & General 


H. G. Evans, president of the Ameri- 
can Aviation & General (fire affiliate 
of the American Casualty, Reading, Pa.), 
announces appointment of William J. 
Stewart as manager of the fire depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia office. Mr 
Stewart began his insurance career with 
the Lumbermens Insurance Company in 
1927 and for a number of years was 
counterman for the Insurance Company 
of North America. He is well known to 
the agents and producers in the terri- 
tory in which he will operate as he has 
traveled this field since 1937, first for 
the Globe & Rutgers Group and recently 
for the Potomac. 
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Chambers on Future of 
Aircraft Regulation 


ADDRESSES BAR AT CHICAGO 


Calls Classification of Risks for Rating 
Purposes Impracticable Now; 
Must Remain Flexible 


The future regulation of aviation in- 
surance rates, under the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
that insurance is commerce and 
the new Federal insurance law and the 
impracticability of classification of avia- 
for rating purposes at the 
present time, were discussed by Major 
Reed M. Chambers, president of the 
United States Aviation Underwriters, in 
an address before the joint dinner meet- 
ing of the aviation insurance committees 
Chicago and Illinois Bar 
at Chicago, March 29. 
chairman 
the Gov- 





ruling 


tion risks 


of the Asso- 


ciations 

Governor Green of Illinois, 
of the aviation committee of 
ernors’ Conference, and W. A. Patter- 
son, president of United Airlines, were 
the other speakers. The Governor talked 
on the future of aviation in Illinois, 
and Mr. Patterson spoke on the world- 
wide aspects of aviation. 

Major Chambers said there seems no 
doubt that the recently enacted Federal 
insurance legislation puts the burden of 
regulating insurance squarely on the 
shoulders of the several states, which 
suggests the question: “How far will 
the Insurance Commissioners feel they 
must go in regulating the business of 
insurance in detail?” 


Aircraft Hull Rates 


He said he would not expect, for ex- 
ample, the close supervision over aircraft 
hull rates, with a few private aircraft 
scattered over the respective states, as 
over automobile collision rates, with the 
many millions of private automobiles in 
the country. “It just wouldn’t make 
sense,” he said. 

Major Chambers said that while the 
states have a definite responsibility to 
supervise all forms of insurance and 
closely to regulate some forms, there 
has been no indication that any state 
has a desire knowingly to harm or un- 
wisely supervise aviation “merely for 
the sake of performing an expected 
function and thereby be relieved of pos- 
sible criticism for dereliction in duty. 
Quite the contrary, the State Insurance 
Commissioners, like the public, are in- 
tensely interested in helping aviation. 
Most of them are undoubtedly confused, 
both by the requirements of aviation 
insurance and the picture of the future 
of aviation gleaned from the daily press, 
and you cannot exactly blame them. 

“Undoubtedly, some of the Insurance 
Coinmissioners will approach the prob- 
lem of aviation supervision with the 
initial thought of requiring more or less 


exact rate filings. This would be the 
wrong approach for the immediate 
future. 


Course Would Be Harmful 


“Certainly, the aviation underwriter’s 
life could be made a lot easier if policy 
forms were standardized and uniform 
rates were charged all aircraft owners 
without regard to the essential and 
numerous differences in individual risks; 
but most certainly such a course would 
be harmful to aviation. We have not 
yet reached the point where we as un- 
derwriters feel thaé any one of the 


presently available policy forms ideally 
fits the requirements of the industry. 
We must, if we are ultimately to arrive 


at something in the nature of suitable 
standard policy forms, preserve flexibil- 
ity to meet the almost daily changes in 
the aviation industry. Any other course 
would lead to stagnation.” 

Major Chambers spoke of the con- 
tributions to safe flying that have been 
made by aviation underwriters, and then 
said: 

“T do not take the position that the 
day will not come when more or less 
standardization of policy forms and 
exact rate filings will be feasible. To 
the contrary, I firmly believe that some 
time in the future classification of risks 
for rating purposes will be logical and 
required in certain types of aviation 
risks.” 

Classification Impracticable Now 


He took the position that when the 
condition is reached under which thou- 
sands of aircraft of the same model 
and general flight characteristics have 
been in use for a period of time it will 
be possible to establish a rate classifica- 
tion for that model in the hands of 
private owners and said: “There never 
was a time since 1928 when the clas- 
sification of risks for rate purposes was 
more impracticable than now.” He ex- 
plained that few aircraft have been built 
since the war for purely civilian pur- 
poses and after the war there will be 
a new crop of aircraft and a new crop 
of pilots. 

Major Chambers said that enforce- 
ment of present laws which apparently 
automatically include aviation insurance 
has worked some injustices on aviation 
and on the aviation underwriters, an 
outstanding example being the refusal 
of one state regulatory body to approve 
an accident form which a large manu- 
facturer wanted and which the American 
market was willing to write, resulting 
in this company’s placing its insurance 
in Lloyd’s of London. With respect to 
future rate regulatory laws, he said: 

“Right here I would like to emphas‘ze 
this point. Insurance for those who own 
and operate aircraft, whether privately 
or as scheduled airlines, is not fire insur- 
ance, marine insurance, ocean marine 
insurance, inland marine insurance, cas- 
ualty insurance or personal accident ‘n- 
surance, but aviation insurance and will, 
we hope, be so recognized by the super- 
vising authorities.” 
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U.S. F. & G. Makes Five 
Promotions in New York 


ANNOUNCED BY V. P. EDGAR 


A. A. Jackson and W. S. Hering Retire; 
Morlock, Pendergast, De Palo, 
Ellin, Stapleton Advanced 





W. A. Edgar, vice president in charge 
of the New York office of United 
States F. & G., announces five promo- 
tions from the ranks, effective April 1, 
as follows: 

Charles A. Morlock has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the agency 
and development department; John P. 
Pendergast superintendent of the com- 
pensation and liability department; Jo- 
seph T. De Palo, assistant superinten- 
dent of the same department; Clifford 
B. Ellin, superintendent of the fidelity 
department, and James F. Stapleton, ad- 
vanced to supervising engineer of the 
safety engineering department. All of 
these promotions are in keeping with 
the desire of Mr. Edgar to develop a 
well-rounded staff for the handling of 
the broker’s and agent’s business. 


To Dine Jackson and Hering 


At the same time it was announced 
that a luncheon will be given March 31 
in honor of Assistant Manager A. A. 
Jackson, of the court and judicial 
bond department, and S. Hering, 
head of the fidelity bond department, 
who are retiring on April 1, after many 
years with the United States F. & G. 
Thirty will attend the affair which will 
be held in the Drug & Chemical Club 
at 1 p. m., and the speakers will include 
Vice President Edgar; S. Frank Hedges, 
attorney in charge of the judicial de- 
partment; C. Ellin, superintendent, 
fidelity department; Howard S. Irwin, 
chief underwriter, casualty division, 
and Howard L. Cox, office manager. 
Kenneth H. Wood, assistant manager, 
will be toastmaster. The honor guests 
will each be presented with a framed 
and suitably engrossed scroll. 

Careers of Newly Promoted Men 

Superintendent Morlock, who has 
been a supervisor for the past five years, 
was previously production manager for 
eight years in the metropolitan depart- 
ment, Royal Indemnity, and prior to 
that for twelve years with the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety. His experience cov- 
ers twenty-nine years on William 
Street, serving continuously in the un- 


derwriting and production of casualty 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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New York Solons Pass 
Compensation Measures 


THEY GO TO GOVERNOR DEWEY 





Number of Amendments to Law, Passed 
at Closing Sessions, Await Signa- 
ture to Become Law 





In the closing days of the legislative 
session in New York State, a number 
of workmen’s compensation measures 
were passed in the Senate and Hote 
and sent to Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
including the following: 

The Senate passed the Austin bill, 
amending Section 13 workmen’s com- 
pensation law, to provide Industrial 
Commissioner shall (instead of may) 
employ physicians of outstanding quali- 
fications as committee of expert con- 
sultants for workmen’s compensation 
purposes; each physician shall receive 
pay as prescribed by commission instead 
of annual salary of $7,500. (A Int, 915 
Printed No. 959.) 

The Senate passed the Ives bill, 
amending Section 15 workmen’s com- 
pensation law to change provisions re- 
lating to effect of previous disability on 
persons entitled to workmen’s compen- 
sation, to encourage employment of dis- 
abled veterans and other disabled per- 
sons, and creates special disability fund 


for refunds to employers under certain 
conditions. (A Int. 2092 Printed No. 


2327.) 
Passes Mailler Bill 


The Senate passed the Mailler bill 
amending workmen’s compensation law, 
which provides that provision disqualify- 
ing physicians in workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases for fee splitting or for tak- 
ing credit or gratuity in connection with 
medical service, including x-ray exami- 
nation, etc., shall not apply to compen- 
sation paid by legally incorporated non- 
profit hospital to physician giving serv- 
ice in hospital as radiologist, patholo- 
gist, anaesthetist or physiotherapist (A. 
eInt. 1031, Pt. 1112). 

The Senate passed the Assembly rules 
committee bill amending Workmen's 
Compensation Act, requires chairmen of 
Workmen’s Compensation Board to re- 
port to Industrial Commissioner on or 
before February 1 of each year and at 
such other times as Commissioner may 
direct, on administrative matters affect- 
ing operation of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law and makes other changes 
relative to powers of vice chairman and 
rights of industrial commissioner (A. 
Int. 2343, Pt. 2707). 

The Senate passed the Barrett bill 
amending workmen’s compensation Dill, 
provides officers and employes of labor 
department assigned to duty wholly re- 
lating to enforcement and administra- 
tion of workmen’s compensation law 
shall be transferred to Industrial Board, 
subject to power of chairman to trans- 
fer them to other positions, to abolish 
or consolidate positions and to suspend 
or remove employes (A. Int. 2125, Pt. 
2717). 


Security Funds Bill 


The Senate passed the Washburn Dill, 
amending workmen’s compensation law, 
provides stock and mutual workmien’s 
compensation security funds shall sot 
be used to pay amounts due under policy 
of reinsurance issued to insurance car- 
rier; makes certain other changes (A. 
Int. 934, Pt. 2753). 

The Assembly passed the Di Costaizo 
bill amending Section 15 workmen's 
compensation law, to provide compen- 
sation for permanent or temporary t'4 
disability may be in excess of $25 ut 
shall not exceed $28 a week:for period 
of disability, arising out of claims ‘c- 
cruing during two-year period inst ad 
of one year (S Int. 1001 Printed o. 
1061). 

The Assembly passed the Parisi !'!l, 
amending the workmen’s compensa!!on 
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Diversity of Opinion in AMA Panel 
Discussion on “Here Is My Problem” 


Computation of U. & O. Value Gets Lot of Attention; Keen 
Interest in Inland Marine Rating Bill, Liability for Prisoner- 
of-War Labor and Broad Form Money, Securities Cover 


One of the most interesting sessions 
at the American Management’s 
ance division conference March 21-22 in 
New York was the “Here Is My Prab- 
lem” panel discussion that ran an entire 
afternoon and which was under the 
chairmanship of Reginald Fleming, in- 
surance manager of Stone & Webster 
Service Corp., New York. Participants 
in the panel included E. A. Titcomb, 
superintendent, brokerage department, 
National Fire of Hartford; J. C. L. 
Bowman, assistant vice president, Lib- 
erty Mutual; George Forrow, loss mana- 
ger, Atlantic Mutual; Edward M. Allen, 
executive vice president, and Samuel A. 
Romolo, assistant secretary, both of 
National Surety Corp.; Harold Hyer, 
New York adjuster, and Harold W. 
Steuer, vice president, White & Camby, 
Inc., New York agency. 

More than 400 insurance buyers, 
agents, brokers and company underwrit- 
ers were registered for the American 
Management sessions, largely local men 
because of the Byrnes convention ban, 
but what was lacking in numbers at this 
meeting was more than made up in the 
quality of the program and the speakers. 

\ problem involving the computation 
of Use & Occupancy value received the 
initial attention of the panel of experts. 
It concerned a manufacturing concern 
which produced in 1944 an annual gross 
sales value of $7,400,000 (less returns, 
discounts, etc.), which paid $1,100,000 for 
raw materials and supplies; maintained 
an ordinary payroll of $900,000. Charge 
for maintenance was set up at $400,000 ; 
$650,000 as provision for depreciation; 
a for general taxes; $390,000 for 

Federal income taxes, and $1,500,000 for 
Federal excess profits taxes (less post- 
war refund of $170,000 applicable to 1944 
operations). 

Computation Before or After Taxes 


Pe. question as to whether the U. & 
value of this concern should be com- 
a before or after taxes brought 
forth a diversity of opinion. E. A. Tit- 
comb established that the insurance con- 
tract is a contract of indemnity, pur- 
pose of which is to place the insured in 
the same position after the fire as if it 
had not occurred at all. The tax ques- 
tion, confusing to both insureds and 
their insurance advisers, appeared to be 
something of a vicious circle. As was 
pointed out, people don’t seem to realize 
that no matter what the amount of tax 
deducted, any U. & O. loss will be taxed 
as such by the Government. Further- 
more, an insured covered under an U. 
& O. policy will never be free of tax on 
what he recovers from the insurance 
company. In other words, since the in- 
sured cannot get out of paying the tax 
it would seem better from his stand- 
point to include the tax in computing 
the U. & O. value. 

\s to whether the U. & O. value 
should include or exclude the mainte- 
nance and depreciation charges, the 
Opinion was that light, heat and power 
costs (included under “maintenance” and 
estimated at $200,000) were properly de- 
ductible items. So was the $650,000 de- 
Preciation provision. Mr. Steuer pointed 
out that while the ordinary payroll item 
is <xcluded from U. & O. value, the com- 
pany can include it in a separate policy. 

roblem No. 2 involved a machine, 
fiv years old, which originally cost 
$20,000 but which Soeey would bring new 
a net cost of $25,000. This machine has 


insur- 


been well maintained so that its produc- 
tive capacity remains at 100%. 


However, 


it could be replaced at a cost not in 
excess of $25,000 with a more modern 
machine whose productive capacity 
would be equivalent to 110% of the 
present machine. The question of what 
insurable value should be fixed on this 
machine was answered from the adjus- 
ter’s viewpoint by Harold Hyer. He 
figured that if the machine had given 
five years’ service and was still 100% 
efficient that its depreciation would be 
nominal. However, he said that depre- 
ciation under fire policies must be in- 
dividually arrived at to fit specific cases 
and conditions. 
Deduction for Depreciation 

On the other hand, a buyer pointed 
out that since the U. & O. policy covers 
the old machine, there should be a re- 
duction of $2,500 for depreciation due to 
wear and tear in fixing the insurable 
value of the machine in case of loss. 
This brought forth from Chairman 
Fleming the observation that actual 
value represents replacement cost less 
physical depreciation. 

Mr. Hyer laid down a few facts born 
of his long experience in adjusting 
losses. He declared that whether the 
$2,500 item aforementioned is physical 
depreciation or whether it includes ob- 
solescence is academic. “Hold fast if 
you can to the intention of the firm in- 
tentian of the fire insurance underwrit- 
ers to leave the insured in as good con- 
dition as he was before a fire,” he 
stressed. 

The experts were reminded by another 


buyer that every machine has a certain 
life expectancy or statistical life. For 
the first ten years it will be 100% effi- 
cient but after that it is almost certain 
to lose some of its efficiency. It is prob- 
ably for this reason that, according to 
Chairman Fleming, the New York courts 
have said that obsolescence is a factor 
in loss adjustment. 


Summing up the opinion seemed to be 
that insurable value should be fixed at 
what it would cost at present-day values 
to replace the machine. In the case of 
machinery obsolescence must be consid- 
ered as a factor. But since there is no 
fixed table of values each case must be 
judged on its own merits. 


Effect of Inland Marine Rating Bill 


A prolonged’ discussion centered 
around the bill passed by the New York 
legislators and now in the hands of 
Governor Dewey which would have the 
effect of setting up a rating manual for 
inland marine insurance as far as New 
York business is concerned. H. W. 
Steuer, viewing the effect of enactment 
of this measure on purchasers of in- 
surance, declared that rates will prob- 
ably be increased and that the new law 
will tend to remove rate discrimination 
between large and small buyers. Under 
the present free competitive market for 
inland marine insurance the large buyer 
gets the better break in the matter of 
rates. Thus, said Mr. Steuer, some big 
buyers might have to pay more for their 
insurance if this bill becomes law, but 
at the same time they will get a broader 
contract. He was confident that the in- 
land marine market will continue to 
flourish from a production standpoint 
under the new rating setup. 


Giving the buyer’s reaction to the 
bill’s passage Chairman Fleming thought 
that a lot of large buyers need the 
present “free market” and wanted to 
know whether the inland marine ‘market 
will become hog-tied if this bill is 
signed. It was explained to him and 
others that need for bringing inland 
Marine insurance under departmental 
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Presided Over Case History 
Panel Discussion of AMA 
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REGINALD FLEMING 


_ Reginald Fleming, who presided at the 


case history” panel discussion on “Here 
Is My Problem” at last Thursday’s 
American Management insurance con- 


ference in New York, and did a fine job 
of it, has recently connected with the 
Stone & Webster Service Corp., New 
York, as insurance manager after gain- 
ing valuable experience in the insurance 
brokerage end of the business with 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., in its New 
ix ee Prior to 1942 when he joined 
the & M., Mr. Fleming was with the 
a hee & Southern Corp. where, 
as insurance manager for twenty-two 
years, he handled all the coverages 
nationwide for that organization. 

Mr. Fleming is a former vice presi- 
dent of American Management's insur- 
ance division, and former chairman of 
American Gas Association’s insurance 
committee. 
rate supervision dates back to the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision. It meant that 
certain forms of inland marine insur- 
ance had to be brought under rate con- 
trol and if this bill becomes law in New 
York similar action will probably be 
taken by other states. But “wet” inland 
marine lines are not embraced in the 
bill’s provisions. 

The so-called “dry” lines will be 
brought under rate control with the re- 
sult that rates will hereafter be fixed 
by experience overall. Forms will even- 
tually be supervised, in one underwrit- 
er’s opinion, who thought that the in- 
land marine market will be harmed 
rather than benefited if the bill becomes 
law, 

Ogden C. Noel, insurance manager of 
Westchester County, New York, who 
had a lot to say on almost every prob- 
lem up for discussion, thought that the 
acid test of the effect of this bili was 
whether or not the insurance buyer will 
get a full return on his premium. For 
this reason he hoped that the bill would 
not be rushed through in the present 
legislative session. 


Prisoner-of-War Labor 


The liability of a concern using 
prisoner-of-war labor with respect to 
injuries or death of a prisoner was 


viewed by J. C. L. Bowman, Liberty 
et who said that up to now the 
U. S. Government has followed the 
practice of “lending out” prisoners to 
employers under contract. Such liability 
is not subject to workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, said Mr. Bowman, which is 
the position now held by a number of 
the rating boards in the absence of a 
decision in an actual test case on the 
subject. Therefore, there is no need as 
yet of changing the compensation pre- 
mum in this respect. 

With respect to liability of the em- 
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Casualty-Surety Writings in N ew J ersey 


During 1944 Rose to $88,7 72.394 


& H. 


and A. 
writing companies which did business 
in New Jersey last year topped all re- 
cent records in production of business 
in a single year. The 1945 results, as 
obtained from the New Jersey Depart- 
Janking & Insurance, point to 
aggregate net premiums written by 
these companies of $88,772,394, a gain 
of 91% over the 1943 total writings. 
Total net losses amounted to $36,242,323 
compared with $31,829,861 in 1943. The 
1944 loss ratio, estimated at 40.8%, com- 
pares with 39.1% for 1943. 

All major lines with the exception of 
fidelity, surety and glass insurance 
shared in the production increases made 
in New Jersey last year. The workmen’s 
compensation line enjoyed the greatest 
percentage of increase, while the auto- 
mobile results of the larger writing com- 
panies would indicate that the trend is 
now upward in this line both for liabil- 
ity and P.D. Premium increases, while 
modest, were consistent. A. & H. lines 
showed substantial gains with two com- 
panies alone—Metropolitan Life and 
Equitable Life Society—writing more 
than $5,500,000 of business in the ag- 
gregate. Burglary and theft also gained 
in popularity with sizable increases be- 
ing made. Here the stimulation was un- 
doubtedly the residence and_ outside 
theft policy. 


Travelers Tops N. J. Manufacturers 


The 153 casualty, surety 


ment of 


Spot news of the annual tabulation is 


that the Travelers Companies top the 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty in 
ageregate writings for the first time. 
For years the latter company has 
reigned as the leading carrier by rea- 
son of its large sardine compensa- 
tion volume. Last year the Travelers 
stepped up its pace in all lines, its final 
score being $7,735,867, compared with 


$7,354,229 for New Jersey Manufacturers. 
Respectively, losses were $4,031,425 and 
$3,216,616. Liberty Mutual held its third 
place position, but Aetna Affiliated Com- 
panies and United States F. & G. moved 
ahead of American Mutual Liability 
which ranked seventh. Hartford Accident 
and Fidelity & Casualty were not far 
behind. 

The 
the numerical 
seven leading companies 
production with volume 


$900,000 to $7,735,867 : 


represents 
twenty- 
Jersey 

from 


following tabulation 
standing of the 
in New 
ranging 


Travelers Companies ......... $7,735,867 
N. J. Manufacturers Casualty.. 7,354,229 
Liberty Wintsal”.. ......0055 5 5,169,192 
Aetna Affiliated Companies.... 3,414,717 
Metropolitan Life 

CO i Soe 3,374,928 
United States F. & G......... 3,266,665 
American Mutual Liability.... 3,082,585 
Hartford Accident ............ 2,785,533 
Fidelity & Casualty........... 2,602,646 
Equitable Life Society 

6 ES ee OS ee 2,202,625 
Indemnity Co. of N. A........ 2,043,655 
Globe Indemnity ............. 1,699,640 
AE ES ER OEE fee 2rd SPS PR eee 1,629,959 
General Accident ............. 1,591,751 
Employers’ Liability .......... 1,543,576 
Maryland Casualty ........... 1,499,647 
Royal Indemnity ............. 1,401,353 
Bankers Indemnity ........... 1,289,728 


Manufacturers Casualty 
Employers Mutual Liab., Wis.. 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
Loyalty Group Companies 


American Automobile 


Selected Risks Indemnity 
American Surety 
American Casualty of Reading 902,785 


Following are the individual company 
line by 


results, 


Acc'dent 
Health 
Auto 


Fidelity 


Auto 


TOTAL 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
$ 


Accident 
Auto 


y 
Liability Other Than 


Prop. 
Auto Collision 
P.D.&Coll. 


Accident & Casualty 


Compensation 


Damage 


other than 


Workmen’s Comp. 


Fidelity 


Burglary & 
& Machinery 
Prop. 
Collision 


P.D.&Coll. 


Soiler 
Auto 
Auto 


Sprinkler 


TOTAL 
Aetna Life Insurance Co, 


Accident 
Health 


Group A. & H 
Non-Cane. 
Workmen's 


Theft 


Damage 


other than 


A. & H 


Comp. 


Liability 202322200: 
Liability Other 
Workmen’s 


Than Auto 


Burglary & Theft 








Auto 


auto 

















Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 1,250,682 Net > 
‘Cee. 1,152,008 *remiumis alc 
1,109,555 oe Allstate Insurance “F 

CRC yes ES. GR es 
tenes 1,099,806 Auto Liability (0600/52) 311,730 41,883 
tenes 1,073,387 Auto Prop, Damage ..... 100,370 28,461 
sivas ote 1,032,565 . 
Keen 978,779 WOGALS . oiscsenes » 82, 182 $70,344 
vat desis 913,618 American Automobile 
re Peo eee © $493 $—41 
Pitty TAQDIy  . 5. ces o's 530,519 189,376 
Liability Other Than Auto 81,964 7,311 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 190,729 39,601 
- aed er ‘ RO AEY ; Rr ea ee 4,176 948 
. urmiery & Theft .. xs 17,561 4,753 
ie Net pene Auto Prop, Damage ..... 198,754 84,583 
. Auto Collision .......... 4 —129 
P.D.&Coll, other than auto 8,410 614 
$4,682 $4,406 —- ——__—_—_—_— 
202 1,015 ys rT “$1, 032,565 $327,014 
8 2 
io’se6 elt American Casualty Co. 
127,163 52,836 Accident—Health ........ $21,252 $5,596 
1,093 Se SO ie a oo: ea 1,550 224 
ey, oe ee Auto Liability ..5..466066's 329,345 94,232 
4,107 2,176 Liability Other Than Auto 86,342 13,830 
6,195 2,983 Workmen’s Comp. ...... 275,661 84,315 
14,297 9,785 IE fo ious sonneeiesbs bie SUOUs 6S ensists 
69 Pe iad RSs nas plies See naies.s 13,116 eaae 
auto ieee PLS fans WE deaG bub entebe bones 16,286 5,886 
Burglary & Theft ....... 22,772 3,745 
$217,614 $95,391 Auto Prop, Damage ...... 124,072 37,162 
a Se? ee 4,780 2,402 
$1,254 P.D.&Coll. other than auto 4,845 396 
, 5 seer eeee + 
oar — TOE arenes . $902,785 $247,788 
1.13417 570.535 dusts American Cred:t Indemnity 
91.947 13,545 RANE sa acate a aie hin Gare ae $35,304 $—580 
5,72 — —__—_—— 
gh yd POBAL 1 3050322-23 $35,304: $580 
103.755 29/013 _ American Employ2rs’ Insurance Co. 
740 "331 RCM Tae Shu 3's aicvexkeausves $2,473 $1,398 
153,505 65,270 ee EE ay er eee 1,46 651 
in I wean" 0 tenes 3,360 2,612 
35.762 2,660 Auto Liability Cn ye 147,466 34,453 
39/237 8812 Liability Other Than Auto 54,832 13,142 
. : Wostenas's Comp. .. cass os est 
2 PHECMENS si Gis's ao 0 o0@ 4k os 16,22 1,508 
an: Gee Ut eas s..t..1.04. kas 506 
ee I AOE SL 6,676 1,976 
$173,183 $35,314 Burglary & Theft ...... 20,718 4,736 
16,432 2,929 Boiler & Machinery ..... 6,719 714 
849,303 590,884 Auto Prop. Damage 58,180 19,606 
1,253 4,079 Ato SOMIGIDN Fo ..is doe 418 310 
5 Sistis ses 8,925 P.D.&Coll. other than auto 3,578 270 
$1,040,171 $642,131 TOTAL as ccorwe ns $621,934 $178,021 


TOTAL 
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LEADERSHIP 


The Raymond-Commerce Building is recog- 
nized as Newark's leading insurance building 
and with good reason too. 

More life, fire and casualty-surety companies 
are located in the Raymond-Commerce 
Building than any other building in Newark. 


A fully equipped meeting 
use without 


@ Point of service: 
room is available head tenants’ 
charge. 











Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
American Fidelity & Casualty 
Auto Liability .......... $259,180 $178,988 
Auto Prop. Damage 59,902 41,510 
eS eee Ria $319,082 $220,498 
American Guarantee & Liability 
Auto Liability .......... $15,010 $7,847 
Liability Other Than Auto 9,135 2,032 
Workmen’s OUI 8 506 5,5 22,705 6,741 
DRURY, celtics cis pecens 10,171 5,577 
MUM 6 ee ia SST L's pte ene 2,061 1,130 
Burglary & Theft ....... 4,729 694 
Boiler & Machinery...... 13,502 3,045 
Auto Prop. Damage 6,233 5,671 
Auto Collision ® . o5./) 6... Mi dost 
P.D.&Coll. other than auto 172 36 
Te $83,727 $32,773 
American Indemnity 
Auto Liability .......... $81,110 $53,461 
Liability Other Than Auto 35,882 4,727 
MOR ig aio) 5. pi kasha: 6 3,301 1,704 
Burglary & Theft ...... 6,371 2,178 
Auto Prop, Damage ..... 36,516 21,486 
P.D.&Coll, other than auto Ma BE hids etal 
Miscellaneous «oo. sis 005,00 493 24 
TORAE SbAi! $164,102 $83,580 
American Motorists 
POCIEONE  os955:0 069) Cesc hes $1,818 $1,298 
TRE OE SE: SP Ie 843 § 
RWLO CAGOIEY 24 voces << 54,259 35,570 
Liability Other Thdn Auto 11,651 26,017 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 226,442 209,168 
PMU is ccrsvinss SKS 5 Oelbs's 720 —37 
DUO Gere Fas ¢ oceieipe ea were BOG Ses ces eks 
RIUM ce Sens co tiees bee 891 219 
Burglary & Theft ...... 7,926 426 
Auto Prop, Damage ..... 20,953 10,213 
Rsto, COMMISION is vc-40 <s.00 31,579 13,345 
P.D.&Coll, other than auto 478 36 
WOUAL.: bi tcceakas _ $360,779 $296,543 
American Mutual Liability 
RGGIDOTE 5 \ciha cacne ee Geer $22,302 $476 
PROM oi ee ienctoees 25,692 4,648 
CEVOUD As PEE hin wade snes 13,955 5,368 
Auto Laability . .oscccests 224,098 54,085 
Liability Other Than Auto — 173,523 41,590 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 2,503,173 1,240,754 
a ee Eee ne —65 
SMM ont opinta Gite as ced as 911 691 
Burglary & Theft ....... 321 
Auto Prop. Damage 78,198 34,566 
Aasto COMBIOn.«:6050 sa0s 14,763 2,277 
P.D.&Coll. other than auto 25,970 6,401 
TOWRA t 95a i37 $3,082,585 $1,391,112 
American Policyholders 
DAE nie cegsets av ee $4,169 . 
Group_A. & H. .......... 7.469 300 
Mth, Lage aey 6:6 keine sints 69,566 19,159 
‘iabil'ty Other Than Auto 9,033 1,914 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 26,696 7,698 
Auto Pron, Damage ..... 29,054 9,494 
Auto Collision. ..,..:.00i%% Se pe eevdke 
P.D.&Coll, other than auto 149 eines ge 
TOTAL UU e327. _ $156,466 $40,565 
American Re-Insurance 
OIC. oc wmanieins «5 4.0 $1,330 $104 
PICO a vaiwec oe eo oe es 508 204 
Auto Liability: <¢$ieis.0s..05 74,536 16,066 
Liabil'ty Other Than Auto 46,199 29,108 
Wo-kmen’s Comp. ...... 1,664 1,070 
DIMERRY “Posse css cantante 32.586 3,408 
vc, at ee eons peer ee 24,900 —12,703 
REE on Hes oe yacs tietees tae ee os 
Burglary & Theft ....... 1,858 271 
o'ler & Machinery...... 2,815 seeee 
Auto Prop. Damage 1,221 
P.D.&Coll. other than auto oe, Se Uc 
TOMES nities cass $253,927 $37,528 
American Surety Co. 
CC ts ais lnseicy piestrdion $46 $....--3 
Auto Liability ... ccc. 107,778 22,677 
L’ability Other Than Auto 60,900 138 
Wovkmen’s Comp. ...... 406,286 180,222 
Pidelty! ) cwosees ov devierced 189,582 16 169 
TS ee Se ree see 65,433 —112,246 
TUT SIRE is ei ete 8,883 3,869 
Rurglary & Theft ....... 29,115 6,696 
Auto Prop, Damage ..... 38,659 13,349 
Auto Collision .........- 1,270 015 
P.D.&Coll. other than auto 5,666 456 
POPMRK thd. 00. doin $913,618 $140,045 
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Net Net Losses Net Net Losse: 
Premiums Paid Premiums Paid 
Arex Indemnity LT 6,625 577 
Auto: MBB es $475 BOOR! (Sieeety os cbidadile i deeds 2,828 330 
pisbility Other Than Auto 4,742 180 — re Peery 2,159 530 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 31,673 13,474 ary & Fiett ....<.. 6,366 1,726 
Joiler & Machinery .... cea. eC OO Boiler & Machinery ..... 36,219 5,165 Established 1923 Tel.: Mitchell 2-0963-4-5 
Auto Prop, Damage ..... —92 538 Auto Prop, Damage ..... 9,997 4,294 
v..&Coll, other than auto OM  Gkcveces Auto Collision ........... BPH bak c202. Confer 
: P_D.&Coll. other than aut» ae . e New Jersey 
TOTAL cid caw tas $36,682 $15,040 Water Damage .......... 157 207 with us 
Assoc:ated Indemnity eS Po ac Risks 
Auo Liability .......... $43,377 $22,959 TOTAL .......4.. $156,966 $47,198 
Liability Other Than Auto 29,491 6,334 Columbian Ration Di LIFB 
Workmen's Comp. ...... 335,913 138,009 cident Niet 7) $754 CASUALTY 
b «ie Teresa Mealth ooo. eee ee ee ees 4,5°? Why —_ A. W. MARSHALL & co. Binding Office 
, OCs A Qiiresscccence 1,125 1,120 
pe & fone mcpalbas ae i a 2. ee =| ee One of New Jersey’s Leading General Agencies 111 Joke $¢., N.Y.C 
Au o Prop, lamage ..... 1,1 16,645 ; MARINE Tel. 
Anto Colleimt teste... 2764 1.130 pO 13,062) 4631 aa 31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. a aa 
olumbus Mutual Lif- of Ohio 
SORA... fae $440,201 $191,412 j AER, Health PRS AS $15,711 $3,350 
mr Atlantic Casualty q mae TOTAL .......... $15,711 $3,350 Net Net: Losses Net Net Losses 
Auto Liability ......-... $64,433 $20,67 Commercial Casualty ) a hemes dai 
Auto Prop. Damage ..... 35,311 13,543 Metidetie® 0 FR $52 491 $22,030 Premiums Paid Premiums Paid 
: "Tealth 33 001 11045 : Employers’ Liability Auto Prop. Damage ..... 18,196 8,225 
Nae ute 06ST = Gen A” ee Gates AARNE wos daretecceese. $16,111 $1,178 Auto Collisica .......++- Me sateen 
Baker’s Mutual of N. Y. Auto. Liability 100000011 224,783 88,285 Grown aH 40/483 458 P.D.&Coll. other than auto 7,644 189 
'ivbility Otner Than Auwo  $. ~,420 $ 069 om Other Than Auto 113,876 31,742 Auto’ Liability Wic...-c. 1947022 59°594 LEGS os senaeenay* ae _ ‘ 
s > «CA id lage eeeeees ,022 59, aaa a <nieiel 
. onaer eo eer se fe bi . — i” runes 45,702 Liability Other Than Auto 160,069 71121 aa) $440,031 $121,313 
Glass ccccsumed)sapmaceee P W  wedesnees ss cavaus 2,717 2,342 Wockmen’s iC 7 > , 
OE SIR Re enn io, i ar a 25,529 516s) eee ee enna: 52,728 376,843 Excess Insurance Co. of America 
| Sone $297.50. MAS ND GMD nw... cccscte---ccnnes 27,560 50 IR 5 ono ete ac Lea 19,840 3,398 Auto Liability .......... eae. ee 
Bankers’ National Life ‘urglary & Theft ....... 22.379 4.703 DUTERY va eee ee eee e eee eee 4,590 —939 iability Other Than Auto 733 wwe ees 
Auto: Prop. Damage .... 58.721 28°453 eee peste ee eeeeees 11,585 5,234 Workmen’s Comp. ....... 23,376 1,599 
ACCIGORE: o. 5: aie. eee nes PIIS ce eee Auto. Collision : 2125 oe 795 Burglary & Theft ....... 27,411 11,390 BUN cacduaadeseKenen es 6,269 1,033 
Healthy. «.ceveacins teeeees fe. eve. P D.&Coll “Gee thon oole 1801 290 Boiler & Machinery ..... 25,135 9,114 SE nc ccaukuenccacetas 3,292 10,857 
Hospital .. cc. eseceeee eee +) ee Woes a ooh “ Auto Prop. Damage ..... 71,143 31,946 Burglary & Theft ....... Ga ' Sxwaaues 
Water Damage .......... 112 464 ‘Atte Coltisi 2 478 % 
TOTAL ..<xcccecs OR. saved. i. eal phate oP agen 2,836 2,478 Boiler & Machinery .... Bat ataaean : 
Bankers Indemnity TOTAL ........-- $861, 310 $320,065 qekmicetine -_- — —— PD RCO other thea auto 3 048 > 
Accident ........+.eeeeeee $11,063 $831 a: Connecticut Gener! 1 ‘‘e Th... $1, 543, 576 $584,075 aint . ; bear das sg PSN Oy 
Health ..sssseeeeeeeeeeee 1,963 gt ec dent see eeeeccccceces $78,012" $22,679 Employers Mutual Liability of Wisconsin pli Ee eee 72,567 $9,810 
Auto. Liability aattrtsees 304,182 88, fealth PP OC ee ee 8,6 76 4,539 Auto Liability .......... $56,945 $3,82 Exchange Mutual Indemnity 
Liability Other Than Auto 217,499 nthe aes) |6=roup A. Qn. wn ee 185 222 48,503 Liability Other Than Auto 45,101 4,314 Auto Liability .......... ,134 $468 
——" COMP, acvies 540,289 263,253 Non-canc, A, & H....... 6,448 3,873 Workmen’s Comp. ....... 963,713 410,391 Liability Other Than Auto 1,007 25 
Te a io . : ss <a GMO. canevereauead nen 1,162 26 Workmen’s Comp. ...... 10,765 5,848 
Glass ...... Pee 21,633 11,085 FOTAL se cc cce vce $278,388 $79,594 Auto Prop. Damage...... 21,770 13,624 Auto Prop. cone ea: 470 131 
Burglary & Theft ....... 59,637 19,435 Cdinactet’ lade" e Auto Collision .......... 4,901 2,245 - -— 
Auto Prop. | Damage ..... 116,422 56,467 ‘uto Liability .......... $28,379 $11.502 P.D &Coll. other than auto 15,963 4,401 ROR Me sag ives $13,376 $6,472 
Auto Collision ......++.. 8,707 3,874 inbility Other Than Auto 18,673 6,300 Mutual Liability of Rhode Island 
P.D.&Coll, other than auto 8,150 1,060 Workmen’s Comp. ....... 24,154 6,039 URN GEEs cdoaucdese “$1, 109 555 $438,823 Auto Liability ......020 $93,084 $36,315 
pee r RE Als oe kas Se ae 1,812 956 Employers mee oC. ' jability Other Than Auto Band sacwden 
TOTAL © 5... s+ +,$1,289,728 $487,151 Rarglary & Theft .... 22! 5 440 pone ‘Acciteet.-- secs a uécctes 8,335 $528 Auto Prop. Damage ..... 33,436 10.732 
Bankers Life Co. of lowa Auto Prop. Damage ..... 12,905 7,199 Weate . . we cklee cece og *1's78 981 Auto. ColhGe® 2. .ccccsus 18,181 4,897 
Gvoup A, & H.......... FIST ee ees++  Anto Collision .......... alee eh Group A, & H........... 5,037 2,380 
”.D.&Coll. other than auto a ee Non-canc. A. & H........ SP a atne wane TOPE ox sxeudecs $147, 098 $51,944 
TORRE: ited icencce $351 cece .* ea ee AGS LAA csaccdeucccs aaeeaee 75 106 Federal Life & Casualty 
Benefit Ass'n. of Railway Employes at ta “RUNERES  pikeisen wens $91,897 $33.025 Linxbility Other Than Auto 31,604 22,809 Acc'dent-Health ......... $23,513 $14,759 
ccident—Health ....... $75,960 35,77¢ Gata , a ‘ A Workmen’s Comp. ....... 46,242 11.909 
Gcoup A, @ HK 5.200000. 5,104 “3,494 tte. wma Py $56,227 Fidelity ..........eeeeee, 30,117 2,046 WORMS ikikss5-< $23,513 $14,759 
pene rsa Cai ae & H a : Ape _— NERS os caet toe chen a De ene Wace: Federal Life of Chicago 
saat pio ies ance $39,270 Pare CORN aaa Se aS RSEA PERRO? GEN a atte tant ooo 4 ge PaO Geeen Aci Tics) sasinsne $13,875 $7,443 
utchers’ Mutual Casualty , ewan oat eee 597 ~©«2Burglar aS 11,809 428 abana 
Auto Liability .......... $1,007 $28 TOTAL .....+.... $140,995 $56,227 Ree & Taistntiy Soaps . See WON os ee 5s $13,875 $7,443 
Liability Other Than Auto 789 veeeeeee . Continental Cacu-l'y Auto Prop. Damage ..... 28,017 17,819 Fidelity & Casualty 
Workmen’s Comp. ......- (A) ae POGIONE cicks's coeswieked $341.281 $47,127 Auto Collision .......... tee eh ae Tr rT ae $79,247 $21,733 
Glaes “2.452 tencouce eeetan Fale Pee A Health iKeghmlenenw ues 319,936 116,413 P.D.&Coll. other than auto 5,104 6 ME. ‘sc endbdedhacccanned 6,515 3,963 
A to Prop. Damage .... QTD. Gviccveve Group A. & He......-... 15.673 11,035 CemBie Sa sin ws esse hie ows bs Sn dace CNG A RIN « <.  ccicsie Shean ses 250 
’.D.&Coll. other than auto Ria Sacedase Non-cane. A. & H....... 14,323 16,563 4 Auto Liability .........: 223,691 77,727 
Auto Liability .......... 204 ns 87,074 RUPEES weacus es $414,022 $134,003 Liability Other Than Auto 235,655 79,685 
POTD. eee crevens $9,565 $28 “iability Other Than Auto — 21,719 Equitable Life Assurance Society Workmen’s Comp. ....... 1,714,276 819.063 
Car & General *’o-kmen’s Comp. -..... any 165 513 pt ee re ne $25 23 DE ko Wed cles eccaxes 69,202 7,249 
Recidtlt ceteris vatneness $243 $142 ple! Ce eee ‘0 253 —1,059 eae So Nt poe Bt Oe SME 5 nates coca ad: 31,350 3.638 
Auto Liability ...00¢0s<00 155,843 56407 Surety. csedecciee ican 12,130 1S Gian AD & H.......... 2 +189, BOR BVIGGRA GRE © odo deacoslec cece, 21,993 13,669 
Liability Other Than ‘Auto 23,856 4,309 (ASS... oes eee ee eee eee 14,756 6,300 Non-canc. A. & H........ 2,551 14,941 Burglary & Theft ........ 71,229 31,915 
Workmen’s Comp, ...... 125,974 44,172 Burglary & Theft ....... 37 645 6,003 Boiler & Machinery ..... 7,257 13,784 
Videlity ss sseeceeeeceeees 1 vler & Mochinery...... ieee : TOAD wo wo ccccaes $2,202,625 $1,191,848 Auto Prop. Damage ..... 86,789 39,944 
WIC Seccevhebiues chmiat a. soeeensa Auto Prop. Damage ..... / 468 34,505 Eureka Casualty of Pennsylvania Auto Collision .......... 2,489 1,101 
INGE 55's wero steriee as o.n 8 os 2,558 763 Suto Collision cee eeceere 371 707 Atta LidBF occ ce cic $100,212 $32,981 P D.&Coll. other than auto 12,953 3,15 
Burglary & Theft ....... 7,501 966 *,D.& Coll. other than arto © 347 405 Liability Other Than Auto 32,572 4,955 
‘uto Prop, Damage ..... 58,792 28,116 Seaeimenaees B Workmen’s Comp. ...... 109,641 44,166 TOTAL... $2,602,646 $1,116,874 
Atl Comoe. 655 60 ce eas 2,855 1,198 "ROPERS daca cess $1.537.372 $512,504 0 < ua eee o waated 4,317 1,263 Fi delity ‘& Deposit 
’.D.&Coll. other than auto 1,009 72 Eagle Indemnity (Co Burglary & Theft ....... 5,613 1,637 Liability Other Than Auto 0 ae 
x TE oS aCe soaks hee $11,083 $3123 Auto Prop. Damage ..... 38,644 20,928 I ied RES Oe 203,284 $51,885 
TOPPA x6 isch ass $379,239, $136,005 ealth ....0.cccceccecess 1,346 981 Auto Collision .......... 262 Sl SME oscketee terse 70 504 14,518 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp. i ee, a ok ee 17 urbe P.D.&Coll. other than auto 1, 602 So. (ee dcsta coeeen ess hae 43,258 18,600 
AC CMQOME tw ia ad ice os uve $238 $27 = ‘VG, RAE CS eke ve 121,774 36.484 Burglary & Theft ....... 119,280 36,414 
to Eee . 1s < nears 145,352 56,954 '* hility Other Than Auto 70.855 29,798 2.0) ) rr oe $292,863 $106,272 P.D.&Coll. other than auto nas dean 
fiablty Other Than Auto = 32,331 6,408  Workmen’s Comp. ....... 207,813 62,212 European General Reinsurance Co. 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 59,160 11,954 i ee ere rae &,118 —954 CRIME cate a La thaad ns $59,722 $16,993 RRNA a das neeet $437,126 $92,381 
PCCHE® ssdeantinarn ds sey ate ae 3,607 47 Seer Seems waradeescoees 3,332 SHS SE eve nodes: sacceess 8,330 4,586 Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
che? cob bod R ORES Venous 1,312 2,100 Cg) ae, a, oe his & 15% »O54 Se eee a Wen adcaes RE nhc i eakwa tae $9,353 $2,423 
ree eae a ore 7,832 3,276 _ eps ary & Theft ....... ?7 510 7,314 Auto Liability’ ......<... 98,719 67,297 DOE. wkdenemeddna aden 3.593 1,043 
Rurgiery Be EY 5 4.6 i000 8,262 1,110 Beiler & Machinery ...... 15,218 1,254 liability Other Than Auto SA tn Aur dalsas oo eS es eee oo phe Bre 
Auto Pron, Damage ..... 53,511 21,120 Auto Prop. Damage...... 17.599 32.201 Workmen’s Comp. ....... 44.586 2,769 PC be peepee 51,145 31,817 
Ato COON oss caneuae 11,429 4,584 na te gle eee 1,544 730 PME ss pia tendades sles 49,801 15,056 Liab. other than auto..... 54,203 11.644 
P.L.&Coll, other than auto 1,092 199 PD &Coll, other than auto 5,646 WSS SORES ceccactoneseis ac: 32,299 2315 Workmen’s Sengeanation . 198,669 106,768 
—_ Burglary & Theft ........ 66,260 7,251 PEO 5 seacecasuess ae 6,220 18} 
TOBAL Same. Bo $324,126 $107,779 TOMES cecodaried $527,961 $177,491 Boiler & Machinery ...... 18,461 Tete (NG cv ewaauaes dvaes cee 3.810 65 
Century Indemnity CONS. ute tac asadeaswese 7.950 3.571 
Aecidemiy <2... cccuctiddaws $7,868 $1,242 Burglary & Theft........ 19,283 4,201 
Preah). cot RGs na seune eas Salted seek. Bele Pe Ubeeccndvancasea 16,609 11,44 
Group A, & FH. .ccessees 5,747 2,667 e e Auto collision ...... et 73 53 
Auto Liability .......+.. 162,345 70,196 ationa CCl ent & ed tT P.D.&Coll. other than auto 5,510 1,642 
“iability Other Than Auto 86,809 16,601 Oe SS 
bs kmen*s Comp. ...... aoe tee Fe xokee cei $376,561 $173,772 
Fidelity’ Ge vaess eeseene 26,92 908 \ C General Accident 
Surety 5. 2vesos co ttilws 23,023 —1,621 mpany } ee ELE RON PEEL IE $27,585 4,795 
GBS. ocean ccudelsies 11,505 5,197 nsurance o n [ee a Or Peer mes ee ee « 20,183 12,168 
Birctas TRON. ckscive 40,213 8,552 Gee A Be Gee, cates xs 7,269 708 
Auto 4 Mg Damage ..... 60,706 41,781 of PHILADELPHIA Asie Lieh..n 0 ages dehetes 434,882 106,49? 
Bute: “Comigeet bess savant 1,175 74 Liab other than auto..... 175,793 19,864 
?.!) &Coll. other than auto 6,487 1,813 Workmen’s Compensation. 689,299 380,16! 
oS bt Ae ee ee 11,639 691! 
TORE pss arses 658,499 $265,316 H jiall Burglary & Theft........ 40,340 8,758 
ac tanty SY. Accident and Health Specialists foie’ X Machineiy’<<.! Woes SRS 
Auto Liability .......... $165,256 $85,960 Béla P. Dili tees 161,45: 59,206 
'hility Other Than Auto ” 23,981 593 We Cater to the Masses Auto collision .........-- 3.712 1,749 
\"orkmen’s Comp. ......- 35,944 10,199 P.D.&Coll. other than auto 12,331 1,855 
Glass, . phe bows Wevoniyt 5 10,471 4,770 
Avo Prop. Damage aetik 4 51,293 26,330 ae ' Ee $1 591.751 $606,522 
~~ — 2 . M 4 H enera asua o rmerica 
po ee $286,945 $127,852 Operating in 19 States and the District of Columbia Accident—Maatth 2s. ee aD 5 
Coal Operato-s Casualty OF eg reer 18,992 4,168 
t lity Other Than Auto $9,486 $253 anh other than auto..... sane 193 
kmen’s Comp. ...... 51,954 2,521 Pm 80 orkmen’s Compensation . 5,711 19” 
».D. ACen maton than tiete TaD ip anledd BUILD FOR THE FUTURE WITH THE "NATIONAL (aes ne ~ a ree 
= dled SOMCEG vice ncadusuctivieds 2,686 oeeeeene 
a" 7 “Lace 056 > 
OMNES oie et crew 63 hea 2,198 2,874 242-244 S. 8th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. = 4 vee eae ae ween eee 956 R82 
Columbia Casualty Co urglary & Theft......... 3,592 1,011 
- leh in See ere css $4.634 $628 mane y ee: ated DP hcewss 
Calth ccd auagumanineie gales 1,041 435 -tw . ic 5 i. Randa eee ah oe 6.849 1514 
Auto Liability «.......++ 27,145 6,095 1903. . es Forty two Years of SPICE. 86, on, IDM I P.D.&Coll. other than auto Wes i «dane 
Vinbility Other Than Auto 14,424 2,783 




























Workmen’s C Oe. . ATV. he 44,964 25,088 : TOTAL .........-. $50,375 $7,960 
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Continental Casualty 
Has Record Increase 


A. & H. PREMIUMS SOARING 


Vice President Smith Says Two Months’ 
Rise Above 33% Comes From 
All Along the Line 





Continental Casualty Company’s_ in- 
crease in accident and health premiums 
was nearly twice as great during the 
first two months of 1945 as during the 
same two months of 1944, it was an- 
nounced this week. The gain in actual 
dollars totaled $819,727, which was a 
record increase of more than 33% during 
January and February. 

Unusual significance is attached to 
these production figures. At the start 
of the year Continental’s management 
announced that the company would at- 
tempt to add $3,500,000 to its A. & H. 
premiums during 1945, thereby increas- 
ing its volume for the year to a peak 
of $20,000,000. Should the present rate 
of increase be maintained at 33%, how- 
ever, Continental’s A, & H. writings this 
year will show an increase of approxi- 
mately $5,500,000. This would send its 
1945 premiums soaring to an all-time 
high of $22,000,000, or $2,000,000 more 
than the goal set by the company’s man- 
agement, 

J. M. Smith Gratified 


“All of the divisions that make up our 
department store of accident-health-hos- 
pitalization protection made substantial 
increases during the first two months of 
this year,” said Vice President J. M. 
Smith, executive head of Continental’s 
accident and health department. “Our 
advances are being made all along the 
line rather than in any one division or 
direction, This is most gratifying be- 
cause it proves that people in all walks 
of life value income protection more 
highly today than ever before.” 

Continental operates in all 48. states 
and throughout Canada, hence its A. & 
H. writings are a dependable business 
barometer. The record-breaking batting 
average made by its producers so far in 
1945 substantiates the statement made in 
an exclusive A. & survey in The 
Eastern Underwriter March 2nd that the 
business of accident and health insurance 
“is now on the crest of the wave.” 

In this same issue there was published 
an annual premium review in which it 
was shown that in 1944, exclusive of 
Group business, Continental Casualty 
ranked first in America among all stock 
casualty companies writing A. & H. 
insurance. 





ONT. CASH INDEMNITY STUDY 


Ontario Health Minister, Dr. R. P. 
Vivian, has reported to the provincial 
legislature that the Ontario workmen’s 
compensation board: is undertaking a 
survey to determine the possibilities for 
the payment of cash indemnity for ill- 
ness to certain groups of employed per- 
SONS. 

A part of Ontario’s new health pro- 
gram, according to Dr. Vivian, is to 
Provide a cash indemnity to an em- 
ployed individual, not protected by any 
other means, to compensate for lost 
Wages at the time of illness. 





ST. LOUIS WOMEN ORGANIZE 

uth Hellmann, American Surety, 
Was elected temporary chairman of the 
In-urance Women of St. Louis at a 
meeting held March 21, at the offices of 
the Insurance Board of St. Louis. About 
Seventy women attended the gathering 
Wich was addressed by President O. D 
Evens of the board and others. Perma- 
nent organization will be effected at a 
dinner meeting April 3. 


Dubs California Social 
Legislation Guinea Pig 


DISCUSS RHODE ISLAND LAW 


Brace and Smith Talk to Los Angeles 
A.&H. Men on Compulsory Health 
Bills in Legislature 





Howard J. Brace, vice president and 
of the Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Co. of California gave members of 
the Accident & Health Managers Club 
of Los Angeles a resume of the compul- 
sory health bills now before the Cali- 


fornia legislature, and pointed out some 
of the features that were likely to prove 
undesirable, at its meeting March 19 

President Ralph W. Smith of the 
Unity Life & Accident Insurance Co., 
spoke briefly on the Rhode Island cash 
sickness law and its operations, and gave 
some facts relative to its sponsorship 
and financial condition. 

Mr. Brace said health insurance bills 
now before the legislature number 20, 
that he had selected five as the most 
important. He gave the resume of these 
bills beginning with AB 1525. He pointed 
out that it gives health insurance, medi- 
cal attention, hospitalization and other 
relief, and held it is the most complete 
in the services it offers the people, all 
without providing for reserves and with 
no assessment or contribution. 


Practically Same Measures 


AB 2129 and AB 2097, he said are 
intended to tie in with the unemploy- 
ment insurance act and are practically 
the same measures that had been before 
the legislature in 1941 and 1943. 

AB 1200, known as the California 
Medical Association bill, provides that 
benefits be paid from the unemployment 
insurance fund and tends to encourage 
the Blue Cross and other voluntary 
health plans. 

AB 449 known as the C. I. O. bill gives 
complete coverage and provides for pay- 
roll’ deductions. He said that it differs 
in some respects from the Governor 
Warren bill. 

He then took up the Warren bill, say- 
ing that the people of the state are not 
yet educated up to the point where com- 
pulsion could be crammed down their 
throats, but that the tendency is toward 
such education. He said that the payroll 
deduction coupled with the registration 
of physicians cut down the freedom of 
choice of the sick or injured person. He 
mentioned the fact that another bill has 
been or is to be introduced into the legis- 
lature which will contain the provision 
that each person who would benefit from 
the measure must pay $25 per year before 
being entitled to benefits. He declared 


secretary 


iT COULD 


MUST CHANGE SICKNESS PLAN 

R. I. Board Sees Fund Threatened; 

Paid Out $587,327 More Last Year 
Than It Took In 


Sweeping changes in Rhode Island’s 
cash sickness insurance system to save 
it from threatened insolvency were rec- 
ommended by the State Unemployment 
Compensation Board in its annual re- 
port to Governor J. Howard McGrath. 

Designed to compensate workers for 
loss of wages while absent from employ- 
ment through sickness, the Rhode 
Island statute is the only one of its 
kind in the country and is being closely 
watched by other states as a possible 
model. Financed by employe contribu- 
tions, the Rhode Island system was en- 
acted in 1942 with benefit payments 
starting in 1943. Bills for similar laws 
have been introduced in the legislatures 
of several other states this year. 

Reporting that the Rhode Island cash 
sickness fund paid out $587,327 more 
than it took in last year, the state board 
which administers the fund warned that 
an even greater deficit is in prospect 
for 1945 since “a decline in the state’s 
total taxable payroll has already set in” 
and “the rate of decline may be ac- 
celerated during the coming months.” 

At least 755 persons are definitely 
known to have collected more money 
while ill than they would have earned 
if well, it was disclosed by the board, 
which recommended: Imposition of a 
definite time limit on the eligibility for 
benefits of claimants who have retired 
from the labor market; changing the 
benefit rate structure so weekly benefit 
rates would be based on annual earnings 
rather than on the highest earnings in 
any one quarter of a year; limiting the 
number of weeks benefits could be col- 
lected in pregnancy cases. 





that the defects found in the Rhode 
Island plan have not been eliminated in 
the California bills 

President Smith mentiured that he had 
just returned from a meeting in Chicago 
and a visit to Rhode Island and that the 
entire country is watching California as 
the hot spot in social insurance legisla- 
tion this vear. He said that the national 
bill has been pigeon-holed temporarily 
and that California is to be the guinea 
pig in regard to legislation. He declared 
that the Federal Social Security Admin- 
istration is watching the result of the 
operations of the Rhode Island plan. He 
said that the administration of the plan 
is where there has been the greatest 
difficulty and’ that the 3% payroll deduc- 
tions in Rhode Island have proved in- 
adequate to fulfill the bills requirements. 





DEWEY SIGNS HEALTH BILL 

Governor Dewey has approved the 
Mailler bill as Chapter 255 of the Laws 
of 1945 to continue to March 31, 1946, 
the temporary state commission created 
by Chapter 682 of the Laws of 1938, to 
formulate a long-range state health pro- 
gram, and making an appropriation for 
the expenses of the commission. 


BE you! 





A GOOD MAN is NEEDED 
RIGHT WHERE YOU ARE 


TO SELL 


A Complete Line of Life, Hospital, Accident 
and Health Policies for Men and Women 


FEDERAL LIFE & 


CASUALTY CO. 


Detroit 2, Mich. 


Life and Hospital Policies for Children 





Counsels Voluntary 
Basis for Security 


ECONOMICS SOCIETY PROGRAM 





Issues Twelve-Point Statement of Views 
on Attaining Economic Security as 
National Objective 





The Insurance Economics Society of 
America has issued a twelve-point state- 
ment expressing its views with respect 
to a program for carrying out the na- 
tional obyective of sound economic se- 
curity for the nation through maximum 
possible development of voluntary meth- 
ods. These recommendations are based 
on three years’ intensive study of the 
economic problems incident to establish- 
ment of a sound and overall system of 
economic security. 

According to Educational Director 
Ernest V. Sullivan of the society, a com- 
parison of this statement with that re- 
cently released by three leading life in- 
surance organizations reveals only one 
essential point of difference; namely, 
that the society does not recommend ex- 
tension of old age and survivors’ benefits 
to cover total and permanent disability 
at anv age. 

Following is the text of the statement 
embodying the views of the membership 
of the society: 

Sound Economic Security 

“1. Our national objective is sound 
economic security for all. This objec- 
tive should be obtained by voluntary 
means as far as possible. 

“2. There should be greater research 
and study of the costs and the social, 
economic and political effects of com- 
pulsory Federal and state insurance, and 
thorough investigation of alternative 
ways and means which may be employed 
with a minimum of governmental com- 
pulsion and regimentation of the indi- 
vidual. 

“3. The Federal system of old-age 
and survivors’ insurance should be ex- 
tended to all workers, including the 
self-employed, as rapidly as the resulting 
administrative problems can be solved 
satisfactorily. 

“4. Old-age and survivors’ insurance 
should be operated on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, with a reasonable reserve for con- 
tingencies. 

Old-age and Survivors’ Benefits 
5. The present maximum benefit of 
$85 per month, under old-age and sur- 


vivors’ insurance, should not be _ in- 
creased, and the age at which benefits 
begin should not be reduced below 
sixty-five. 


“6. Old-age and survivors’ insurance 
should not be extended to cover ‘total 
and permanent disability,’ but those who 
suffer such disability should be cared 
for under our public assistance program 
and, if needed, should have institutional 
care. 

“7. Unemployment compensation should 
not be federalized, but should continue 
to be operated by the several states. 

“8. Unemployment compensation should 
be extended to include employers of one 
or more persons, and greater coopera- 
tion and uniformity of administration 
among the states should be encouraged. 

“9. Insurance, providing cash benefits 
for temporary disability due to accident 
and sickness, should continue to be fur- 
nished by voluntary means. 

“10. Medical care and hospitalization, 
except for the indigent and those re- 
quiring institutional care, should con- 
tinue to be provided by voluntary means 
with free choice of physician and hos- 
pital. 

“11. Our public assistance program 
should be strengthened and extended at 
state and local levels so that no one, not 
otherwise provided for, shall be without 
minimum requirements for subsistence 
or medical care and _ hospitalization. 

“12. Government, both state and Fed- 
eral, should encourage full employment 
through private enterprise, and should 
continue to expand programs for public 
health education, sanitation, medical re- 
search, improved nutrition and other 
health measures.” 
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Health Insurance Issue Confused; 
Basic Problems Remain Unanswered 


Speeches at Chamber of Commerce Forum Published; Speakers 
Reveal Trends in Thinking; Find Demand for Health 
Program; Point to Need for Research 


The addresses on “Health Insurance 
in’ America,” delivered before the sec- 
ond national conference on social se- 
curity in America sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in January, have now been printed 
While the confer- 
ence was designed to clarify the issue 
and no affirmatory action was expected, 
a review of the speeches made there by 
leaders in insurance, education, medicine 
and public services reveals these trends 


in pamphlet form. 


in thinking: 

1. The United States has the best 
medical care of any nation in the world 
but there is an increasing public demand 
for a comprehensive public health pro- 
gram which must be met by private en- 
terprise, or by the states or the Fed- 
eral Government; the consensus favors 
voluntary effort and_ preference for 
state over Federal level if public action 
is found necessary. 

The entire problem, with respect to 
Pe scope, method, financing and related 
problems has become so confused that 
only through research and experimen- 
tation can there be any hope of reach- 
ing a satisfactory conclusion. 


Findings of Massachusetts Council 

In this second instance, the thinking 
of the majority of the speakers is re- 
flected in the recommendations of the 
Massachusetts State Advisory Council, 
Division of Employment Security, as 
presented to the conference by Dean 
William G. Sutcliffe of Boston Univer- 
sity College of Business Administration, 
it being the consensus that the finding 
in Massachusetts might well be applied 
to the rest of the state. Following are 
the Massachusetts Council’s recommen- 
dations: 

“Because too many unknown factors 
present themselves in these abnormal 
times to permit safe judgments; because 
of the confusion in the minds of many 
due to the multiplicity of bills before 
Congress and the fact that basic issues 
remain unanswered; and_ because it 
would be most desirable to watch fur- 
ther developments under our private 
system of enterprise, the council would 
recommend continued study of the sub- 
ject matter into more normal times when 
answers to some of the unknown factors 
may be forthcoming and when better 
judgments may be made as to whether 
private enterprise in Massachusétts has 
met the challenge for even better and 
quicker progress in this field than here- 
tofore.’ 

Opening remarks of the conference 
were made by Marion B. Folsom, 
treasurer, Eastinan Kodak Co., on he- 
half of. the officers and directors of the 
Chamber. He was followed by the fol- 
lowing speakers: 

Speakers on Forum 

Edwin E. Witte, Professor of Eco- 
enomics, University of Wisconsin, “Basic 
Considerations in Medical Care and 


Health Insurance”; R. L. Sensenich,' 
M.D., trustee, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, “New Medical Care Programs 


and the American Medical Association”; 
Basil C. MacLean, M.D.,_ director, 
Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester, 
N. Y., “Medical Care Problems”; E. A. 
Van Steenwyk, executive director, As- 
sociated Hospital Service of Philadel- 
phia, “The Administration and Under- 


writing of Hospital and Medical Insur- 
ance”; W. A. 
president and 
table Socicty, 


Milliman, 
associate 
“Insurance 


second vice 
actuary, Equi- 
Carriers and 


Medical Plans” 
versity of Michigan, 
tion of Prepaid Medical Care”; Morti- 
mer W. Newton, chairman, Rhode 
Island Unemployment Compensation 
Board, “Experience of the Rhode Is- 
land Cash Benefit Law’; Henry S. 
Beers, vice president, Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co., “Underwriting Cash Sickness 
Benefits”; and Dean Sutcliffe, “Reex- 
amination of Cash Sickness Benefit Pro- 
grams.” 

In the preface to the pamphlet, Emer- 
son P. Schmidt, director, economic re- 
search department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A., explains that this 
was the second conference on social se- 
curity that had been held. “In the opin- 
ion of many persons,” he said, “a well- 
rounded program of social insurance 
should cover unemployment, old age, in- 
dustrial accidents and sickness and 
finally, sickness and disability not con- 
nected with employment. Although much 
has been done to reduce the economic 
hazards of non-industrial illnesses and 
disability, many people still feel the 
need for better economic and adminis- 
trative organization to meet the prob- 
lem of wage losses and medical costs. 
The second conference was directed 
exclusively to this latter problem and 
the addresses published herein should 
be of value in finding solutions to these 
problems.” 


Favors Voluntary Effort 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Folsom 
spoke of the social security referendum 
sent out by the Chamber of Commerce, 
with a number of questions relating to 
health insurance. He said that 94% felt 
that voluntary group effort to provide 
more adequate medical services for all 
the people should be urged. “They felt,” 
he said, “that public action should be 
taken only after opportunity had been 
given to voluntary cfforts. If public 
action is taken 92% felt that it should 
be at the state and local levels rather 
than at the Federal level. 

Mr. Folsom expressed the sentiment 
of most of the other speakers with re- 
spect to the confusion surrounding the 
subject when he said: 

“There. is a great deal of confusion 
about this subject. This is due pri- 


; Dr. Nathan Sinai, Uni- 
“The Administra- 


marily to the fact that it is a very 


problem and there are a 
angles, each of 
problems and 


complicated 
number of important 
which involves different 
raises difficult questions.” 

Professor Witte said that while health 
insurance is no longer taboo, “socialized 
medicine” still provokes adverse reac- 
tions. “The polls,” he said, “indicate that 
most Americans still have confidence in 
individual doctors and that the medical 
profession has at least as high a stand- 
ing as any other. They also indicate 
a very great distrust of federalization 
and the growth .of bureaucracy, but a 
receptive attitude toward experimenta- 
tion and, perhaps, even toward legisla- 
tion to effect changes in the methods 
of paying for medical care. 

Trends Will Continue 

“These trends are likely to continue 
after the war. I do not predict the 
enactment at an early date of a com- 
prehensive national public health pro- 
gram, such as seems probable in all self- 
governing nations of the British Empire. 
While there seem to be reasonably good 
prospects for experimentation with com- 
pulsory health insurance in this country 
ere long, and a promising health insur- 
ance movement, | do not hazard a guess 
as to probable legislative developments. 
But it is my belief that there are strong 





forces which are likely to produce fur- 
ther changes in the economic organiza- 
tion of medical care and the methods 
for paying for such care.” 

Professor Witte said he is already 
on the record as believing in compulsory 
health insurance and believes the situa- 
tion requires a constructive program and 
not merely criticism of proposals pre- 
sented in Congress and elswhere but 
he is not unmindful of the fact that at 
many points there is a choice of alter- 
natives about which there naturally will 
be differences of opinion. 

As to financing a health insurance 
program, Professor Witte said: “I do 
not share the position many business- 
men have taken in the controversy over 
the financing of old-age and survivors’ 
insurance and tax freezing that cur- 
rent costs only need to be considered 
and that we do not even need a state- 
ment of the liabilities we are incurring 
which have to be met in the future. 
Health and medical care services, unlike 
old age insurance do not involve a fac- 
tor of inevitable, rapidly increasing dis- 
bursements with the lapse of the years. 
Yet I deem it essential that we have 
careful estimates of costs and a clear 
idea of where the money is to come 
from. I also believe that no benefits 
should be promised which cannot be 
surely financed.” 


Medicine’s High Standard 


Dr. R. L. Sensenich said that an 
American system of medicine of a 
higher standard than is enjoyed else- 
where in the world has been developed 
and it continues to progress; that the 
American Medical Association for nearly 
a hundred years has directed its efforts 
to the improvement of medical service 
and the broadest distribution of its 
benefits to the public. 

“It now becomes necessary,” he said, 
“to protect the public by opposing the 
substitution of an un-American system 
of medicine with bureaucratic regimen- 
tation of natients and physicians, such 
as would destroy those American quali- 
ties of medical service that are most 
important to health and the American 
way of life. 

“The American Medical Association 
will direct its efforts to still further 
advancement of medical science and will 
continue to explore every means of mak- 
ing the best possible medical service 
available to all the people.” 


Discusses Money Barrier 


Dr. MacLean said that when all other 
problems of medical care are disposed, 
there is still the problem of payment 
and the money. barrier is probably the 
biggest of all. He said that at present 
the provision of medical and hospital 
care falls into three broad patterns: 
private arrangements and payment of 
charges when incurred; voluntary insur- 
ance for employed persons and gener- 
ally, their dependents, and free or low- 
cost care for persons unable to provide 
it for themselves, the costs being met 
from general tax funds and to some ex- 
tent by charitable contributions. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the second sys- 
tem, voluntary insurance, may fill the 
gap between the two other systems. 

He said that medical insurance plans 
of the voluntary non-commercial type 
are now stimulated by fear of Govern- 
mental action but their record is not 
good and few offer contracts compara- 
ble to the Blue Cross hospital plans. 

“T favor the principle of private and 
voluntary action,” he said, “but I fear 
that the expansion of voluntary insur- 
ance will not meet the problem from the 
viewpoint of the general public health 
and welfare.” 

Dr. MacLean said that the voluntary 
hospital insurance plans have done a 
creditable job, adding: “The same can- 
not be said of the voluntary medical in- 
surance plans. Harassed and heckled hy 
squabbles and brawls, they have made 
so little progress that both labor and 
management have pleaded for a more 
realistic, businesslike and_ social atti- 
tude. The job will not be done by pious 
references to the American way of life 
nor flaming attacks on Federal or state 








governments for daring to regard hea!th 
insurance as a problem not only of pri- 
vate enterprise but also of public sery- 
ice. 

Blue Cross Plan 

Mr. Van Steenwyck described the op- 
eration of the Blue Cross plans. He 
said there are more than 17,000,000 peo- 
ple enrolled in the eighty-two plans now 
in operation in the United States and 
Canada and said this phenomenon is 
unique in the history of the world; that 
never before has a voluntary health in- 
surance program grown so rapidly and 
obtained public favor in so short a time. 
He said that in addition to those en- 
rolled in the hospital plans, there are 
1,500,000 subscribers in medical service 
plans operated in conjunction with the 
Blue Cross. 

Mr. Milliman said he wanted to make 
it clear “the insurance companies do not 
attempt to interfere with the relation- 
ship between’ patient and physician and 
to determine what fees should be 
charged. If the amount of a surgeon’s 
charge is not in excess of the maximum 
reimbursement provided by the policy 
the employe is reimbursed for the full 
amount of the charge. If the surgeon’s 
charge exceeds the maximum reimburse- 
ment provided by the policy, the em- 
ploye’s reimbursement is limited to such 
maximum and he must pay the excess 
from his own pocket.” 

He said that within the past two 
years, several of the companies that 
write group insurance have begun to 
experiment with broader forms of insur- 
ance of the expense of medical care, but 
the many problems inherent in any at- 
tempt to develop a new form of insur- 
ance, together with the manpower short- 
age, have forced the companies to pro- 
ceed slowly. He said that while perhaps 
several hundred thousand employes are 
currently protected under these broad 
form policies, the accumulated volume of 
experience is relatively small. He said 
that a large proportion of these assureds 
are in war industries which have been 
unable to be selective in the hiring of 
employes. As a result, he said, while 
the experience has been spotty, rela- 
tively little has been known as to the 
practicability of this coverage. 


Cautious Experimentation 

“However,” he said, “it is safe to say 
that more of this broader form of cov- 
erage will be written and that there 
will be cautious experimentation with 
more liberal plans of medical reimburse- 
ment insurance.” 

Mr. Milliman outlined some of the 
problems involved in this undertaking 
and said: 

“Tam conscious of the fact that 
among those present are some who are 
extremely anxious to have the insurance 
companies furnish complete and com- 
prehensive’ insurance of the expenses ot 
medical care. There are others present 
who feel that the development of medical 
care plans is the proper function of the 
Government, and that there is no place 
in this development for insurance com- 
panies. I fear that the insurance indus- 
try will not be able to supply on any 
substantial scale the comprehensive in- 
surance plans which the first group de- 
sires. As to the attitude of the second 
group, it is sufficient to say that the 
people of this country have not yet de- 
cided, as a matter of public policy, || hat 
control of the distribution of medical 
care is a governmental function. Tliey 
have, however, evidenced a demand for 
voluntary plans of insurance against the 
costs of medical care. : 

“So long as this state of facts prevails 
we in the insurance industry will st” ve 
to furnish such insurance in the bread- 
est form which we can sell and admin- 
ister. Experimentation will be required. 
There are some of us who are prepa ‘¢ 
to undertake such experiments wi!.)in 
the limits necessarily imposed upon us 
by wartime shortages of help. We may 
make mistakes, but in the process we 
hope to discover what limitations est 
with respect to the ability of insura‘ice 
companies to furnish medical expense 
insurance on a voluntary basis. In ‘he 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Lafrentz Makes Report 
On American Surety Co. 


ASSETS AND SURPLUS ARE UP 





Volume Decline Attributed to Cut in 
Government Projects and Reduc- 
tions in Rates 





. F. Lafrentz, president, American 
Surety Co., in his annual report, said 
that net permiums of $10,831,209 written 
in 1944, represent a decline of $2,421,190 
and.that earned premiums for 1944, $11,- 
345,342, represent a decrease of $2,538,- 
899. Two factors, he said, contributed 
to this decrease in volume—curtailment 
of the Government’s construction pro- 
gram and reduction in rates on certain 
classes of bonds and policies. 

Combined total admitted assets of all 
of the companies in the group, Ameri- 
can Surety, New York Casualty, Amusco 
Securities Co., Canadian Surety Co. and 
Compania Mexicana de Garantias were 
listed at $45,754,280, of which American 
Surety shows admitted assets of $36,- 
058,089, compared with $35,092,057 at the 
close of the preceding year. American 
Surety’s surplus at the end of 1944 was 
$10,002,532, as compared with $8,369,811 
on December 31, 1943. The company 
made an underwriting profit for the year 
of $3,253,230. 


Decrease in Volume 


Speaking of the decrease in volume 
and the reasons therefor, Mr. Lafrentz 
said: 

“For the vear 1940 workmen’s com- 
pensation writings amounted to $1,237,- 
512. This volume expanded to $4,157,271 
for the year 1943. A large percentage 
of this increase was occasioned by the 
Government construction program dur- 
ing the years 1941 to 1943. In 1944 net 
premiums on this line decreased $1,798,- 
342 to $2,358,928. In addition, as a re- 
sult of the curtailment of the Govern- 
ment’s construction program a further 
drop in volume occurred in contract 
bond witings. 

“Substantial rate reductions in certain 
classes of fidelity bonds were made in 
the latter part of 1943, which not only 
reduced the 1944 renewal premiums on 
this class of bond but also necessitated 
refund in 1944 of a portion of the pre- 
miums written in the previous year. 


“Losses and loss expenses incurred 
were $3,511,033 less than reported in 
1943. Workmen’s compensation losses 


decreased approximately $4,000,000. To 
a large extent this was attributable to 
the completion in 1943 or carly 1944 of 
several large Government projects in- 
sured by the company. On the other 
hand, increased losses of approximately 
$700,000 were reported on the following 
lines—fidelity, official and surety. 


Expenses Down, Taxes Up 


“Operating expenses, agents’ commis- 
sions and taxes other than Federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes decreased 
$93,106. Operating expense and commis- 
sions were $128,747 less and taxes $35,641 
ore than were incurred in 1943.” 

Mr. Lafrentz reported that unearned 
iremium reserve stood at $6,420,225 as 
of December 31, 1944, a decline for the 
car of $514,132, and said that a sub- 
‘antial part of this decrease offsets 
‘efunds made to insureds on compensa- 

m and liability risks on United States 
“overnment projects under the compre- 
hensive rating plan. He continued: 

“The reserve for reported losses de- 
lined from $8,321,080 as of December 
i, 1943, to $7,328,443. This latter figure 
vas deemed adequate to discharge the 

mpany’s liability for all unsettled 
‘ums of which it had knowledge at 

ie year end. 

“In addition thereto the company 
‘aintained a reserve of $1,500,000 te 

ver unknown and unreported losses. 

“Provision was made for accrued ex- 

nses, commissions and taxes as of 
= ‘ember 31, which was included in the 
i 


‘erve for expenses, taxes and other 
ilities, 

‘Dp ~ rr 
Reserve for Federal Income Taxes 


includes, in addition to the $1,620,000 
provision for 1944, a balance of $4,551 
carried forward from the provision for 
1943. : 

“Surplus to policyholders —capital 
stock, surplus and undivided profits— 
amounted to $17,502,532 at December 31, 
1944, an increase of $1,633,721 over the 
previous year end. 

Effect of Decision 

“The Supreme Court of the United 
States on June 5, 1944, rendered a deci- 
sion in the case of U. S. vs. South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association, et al. 
holding the business of insurance to be 
commerce. For the past seventy-five 
years the industry has relied on the 
decision of the Supreme Court which in 
1869 in the case of Paul vs. Virginia 
held to the contrary. The decision in 
the S. E. U. A. case is very far-reaching 
and it is impossible to state just what 
effect it will have upon the industry if 
legislation is not enacted to relieve in- 
surance companies of many of the 
restrictions imposed by Federal Anti- 
Trust and other laws.” 





LIABILITY INS. ARGUMENT 

A new reason why hospitals should 
carry liability insurance is provided in 
this news item from St. Paul, Minn.: 
Mrs. Ollie Lingofelt is suing St. Joseph’s 
hospital there for $4,000 because she fell 
out of a hospital bed while under the 
influence of an opiate. She broke a knee 
cap. She alleges the hospital failed to 
provide safeguards against such an acci- 
dent. Her husband is also suing for 
$500 in a companion suit. 


EASTERBY LEAVES HOSPITAL 


Charles T. Easterby, head of the 
Philadelphia agency bearing his name 
and who is a specialist in the under- 
writing of unusual risks, is now con- 
valescing at his home after being in the 
Presbyterian Hospital in Philadelphia 
since Lincoln’s birthday for an operation 
on his left eye. He is hoping to return 
to the office within a few weeks. 





Health Insurance Issues 


(Continued from Page 34) 


meantime, we will push vigorously the 
sale of group surgical insurance plans in 
order that this tested form of protection 
can be extended to an even larger pro- 
portion of the American population. 

“In closing, let me say that we in the 
insurance industry are anxious to see 
the development of all forms of prepay- 
ment medical care plans, whether they 
are provided by group clinics or by local 
plans organized under the auspices of 
niedical societies, or Blue Cross plans, 
or provided by the older, well estab- 
lished .insurance companies.” 


Eyes on Washington 

Dr. Sinai said that when a compre- 
hensive scheme of health insurance is 
mentioned, all eyes are turned automati- 
cally toward Washington but that many 
states are considering the question. He 
said that nothing will be stopped and 
little will be postponed by any an- 
nouncement that all of the administra- 
tive details of health insurance are not 
known and added: 

“The task therefore, is to use the 
too-little time to the greatest advantage. 
It calls for a change of the unhealthy 
atmosphere that has surrounded health 
insurance, the atmosphere of warfare, of 
petty advantages, of innocuous state- 
ments being given sinister significance, 
of mistrust and suspicion. In short, it 
calls for the healthy atmosphere of much 
more intensive and much more objective 
analysis and research in administrative 
technique.” 

Although admitting that the Rhode 
Island cash sickness insurance fund dur- 
ing the major part of the benefit year 
has paid out monthly benefits in excess 
of its income, Mr. Newton said the 
legislature will give the matter favor- 
able consideration. He said that more 
than one out of every eight Rhode Is- 
land wage earners covered by the state’s 
cash sickness insurance law collected 








DISHONESTY LOSSES 


are on the INCREASE 


Faked hold-ups, padded payrolls, thefts of 
material, merchandise and money are caus- 
ing huge losses to employers. The critical 
manpower shortage, resulting in a large 
turnover of employees, and the lack of 
adequate auditing facilities are contributing 
factors. 





Black Sheep create your Opportunity 


Fidelity Insurance is more in demand than 
ever before. 

Manufacturers’ investigating facilities and 
broad coverages under Blanket Fidelity 
Bonds will assist you in developing this 
business. 

Agents alert to the true situation are mak- 
ing money today and are building a firm 
foundation of Good-Will for tomorrow. 
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benefits during the first year of opera- 
tions. He said the cash sickness system 
has a coverage of 250,780 workers. 


Adopt Strong Measures 

Mr. Beers described a group health 
insurance policy as written by a private 
carrier and said that up to three years 
ago, the underwriting of this type of 
insurance had seemed to be practically 
foolproof but the metamorphosis of the 
working population caused a great. in- 
crease in sickness among industrial 
workers. “The insurance companies,” he 
said, “have had to adopt strong meas- 
ures to counteract the forces which have 
threatened to lead to an uncontrollable 
increase in claim rates.” 

Speaking of the fundamental differ- 
ences between Group health insurance 
and social insurance providing cash 
sickness benefits, Mr. Beers said: 

“In every governmental plan of health 
insurance I know anything about, claim 
rates have increased almost constantly, 
and every liberalization of benefits or 
extension of coverage, has been imme- 
diately followed by an intensified in- 
crease in claim rates. There are doubt- 
less exceptions to the foregoing state- 
ments, but the exceptions are few and 
far between. 

“Why this difference between our 
Group health insurance and governmen- 
tal plans? Is it due to some difference 
between the United States and _ the 
countries in which health insurance 
schemes have been established govern- 
mentally? Or is the difference due to 
permanent and fundamental underwrit 
ing differences between our Group 
health insurance and governmental so- 
cial insurance plans providing sickness 
benefits? I think it is pretty clear that 
the latter is the case.” 


Defenses Against Abuses 


Mr. Beers described a number of “de 
fenses” against abuses by unscrupulous 
claimants and against misuse of the 
health insurance plan enjoyed by Group 
health insurance, such as limited period 
of disability indemnified, restriction in 
amounts of indemnity, a probationary 
period, cessation on termination of em- 
ployment, requirements of the physi- 
cian’s certificate and age restrictions. 
Perhaps the strongest safeguards, of the 
claim rate, he said, is in the method of 
correcting abuses that are discovered. 

Changes in the plan of insurance, the 
amounts of indemnity, conditions and 
other features can be made at any time, 
he said, by agreement between the em- 
ployer and the insurance company; un- 
der modern employment conditions, they 
can make those changes only with the 
most careful consideration of the rights 
of the employes, usually only after con- 
currence by employer and union repre- 
sentatives. 

The unit of change, the employing 
company, he said, is very small com- 
pared with what would be the unit of 
change under a governmental scheme. 
Some abuses are very bad in one com- 
pany and non-existent in other employ 
ing companies and corrections can be 
made as required with comparative ease 

“In governmental plans,” he said, 
“abuses usually have to be corrected for 
the country as a whole, or not at all. 
An abuse which is serious in many spots 
often cannot be corrected by reason of 
the oratorical ability of vote-grabbing 
politicians. It is sometimes thought that 
universality of coverage of a health in- 
surance plan will give a better spread 
of risk and a lower overhead cost ad- 
ministration, but universality leads to 
unwieldiness in the face of necessary 
changes, and to increased claim costs by 
reason of inability to correct abuses be- 
fore they become frozen into vested 
rights.” 

Dean Sutcliffe, speaking of the find- 
ings of the Massachusetts State Ad- 
visory Council, stated the council be 
lieves there is no place for federaliza- 
tion of social sickness insurance, and 
that it should be zealously avoided. “Let 
private initiative try to cope with this 
problem,” he said: “If private means 
cannot be found, then legislation should 
be developed at the state level.” 








AMA “Here Is My Problem” Panel 


(Continued from Page 29) 


it was pointed out that 
under the Geneva Conference rules 
prisoners-of-war do retain their full 
civilian status and therefore would have 
the right of action under the common 
law in case of injuries or death. Thus, 
there is some liability existing, and em- 
ployers may be asked by the Govern- 
ment in such cases for reimbursement. 
Prisoners have somewhat the same sta- 
tus as third parties under liability poli- 
cies, 

\s to whether there should be an en- 
dorsement to fire or other similar phy si- 
cal damage policies to take care of any 
alleved increase in hazard as result of 
employment of prisone rs-of-war, it was 
E. A. Titcomb’s opinion that no such 
endorsement is necessary. 

The question was then put as to 
whether prisoners-of-war are covered 
under a fidelity bond if they cause a 
fidelity loss. E. Allen, panel expert 
on bonds, in his answer said that un- 
less it can be proved that they are ac- 
tual employes of a given company they 
are not covered. In other words, if they 
are contract employes they would be 


ployer otherwise, 


covered. However, some bonding com- 
panies have broader fidelity bond 
contracts than others and will cover 


wainst such fidelity losses. Thus, it is 
necessary for the insurance buyer to 
read the provisions of the various poli- 
cies. 

The point was also raised as to 
whether acts of violence caused by 
prisoners-of-war are covered under riot 
or war risk policies. Mr. Titcomb be- 
lieved that in the Physical “B” coverage 
under the riot policy such violence is 
covered 100%. Also, an enemy attack or 
action so construed would be covered 
under the war damage policy. But in- 
surrection, such as prisoners taking arms 
away from guards and unrising against 
them, is not covered under either war 
damage or the extended cover eéndorse- 
ment. Thus. a gap in coverage is indi- 
cated that the buyers felt needed to be 
filled. 


Broad Form Money and Securities 
Policy 


The interest next centered on the 
broad form money and securities pol'cy, 
introductory remarks being made by E. 

Allen. National Surety Corp. He ex- 
plained that it was’ a comparatively re- 
cent contract which is not yet written 
freely by the leading casualty-surety 
companies. That its introduction took a 
lot of headaches out of the burglary 
insurance business was admitted by Mr. 
Allen. He said also that the M. & S. 
broad form was a line that should be 
sold to large buyers. Then, citing the 
experience of the National Surety, he 
said that in 1944 the company paid for 
332 M. & S. losses for a total of $70,119. 
Sixty-six of these amounting to $27,634 
were safe burglary and robbery losses 
and would have been covered under the 
old style, limited safe and robbery policy. 
These losses account for 39.4% of the to- 
tal. A total of 266 of the losses amount- 
ing to $42,484 were due to causes other 
than safe burglary and robbery and 
would not have been covered by the old- 
stvle policv. These losses account for 
60.6% of the total. 

“The idea behind the broad form,” he 
continued, “was to provide a coverage 
that would appeal to buyers and to close 
the gap between the limits of the old 
policy and the provisions of the new.” 
Mr. Allen then introduced Samuel A. 
Romolo, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Surety, who was invited by Chair- 
man Fleming to give the principal ad- 
vantages of the broad form. 


Romolo’s Comments 


Important thing to remember, he said, 
is that the insurance is written blanket 
both as to location and as to amount. 
After the premium is computed the loca- 
tion having the greatest exposure is set 
as the amount of the policy. Thus, if 


one location has an exposure of $50,000 


that would be the amount of the policy 
even though other locations have an 
exposure of $5,000 each. 

Mr. Romolo also stressed that while 
warranties were required under the lim- 
ited burglary and robbery form the in- 
sured under the broad form gets the 
advantages of all protective devises but 
without warranties. There are three spe- 
cific exclusions: infidelity of employes, 
war risk and forgery. The speaker also 
said that the broad M. & S. policy will 
reimburse the insured for money and 
securities lost by fire, and he made the 
general statement that any kind of loss 
which is not due to war hazard, to em- 
ploye infidelity or forgery is covered un- 
der this all risk policy. But difficulties 
arise in the case of a large loss where 
the fidelity bond is in one company and 
the money and securities covered in an- 
other. 

To illustrate this point, Mr. Romolo 
cited a department store loss where the 
safe was opened after hours and the 
money stolen was not discovered until 
the next morning. Only employes of 
the store were permitted in the room 
where the safe was located, and because 
it was proven by this circumstantial evi- 
dence to be an inside job the loss was 
paid by the company that had the fi- 
delity bond. Later the same store had a 
similar loss, but because the conditions 
had changed and the porters employed 
by an outside contracting company were 
permitted into the room where the 
money was hidden (in a filing cabinet), 
and the theft was presumably committed 
by one of these porters who didn’t show 
up the next dav, the National Surety 
paid the loss “as we covered the out- 
siders and not the employes of the 
store.” Mr. Romolo then explained that 
in losses of this type the amount in- 
volved is sometimes prorated among the 
companies on the line by mutual agree- 
ment. 

mie se up, he recommended that 
the & S. all risk form be pure hased 
» heey than splitting up the coverage in 
two policies. This is because the fidelity 
bond does not fully cover the perfect 
fidelity crime. But the broad M. & 
form, in his opinion, does give the full 
coverage needed with exception of the 
exclusions already noted. 

One of the participants in the burglary 
insurance portion of the panel was 
Fred S. Garrison, secretary, Travelers 
Indemnity. who is one of the pioneers 
in this end of the business. His remarks 
were given respectful attention. 

Right of Injured Employe 


Problem No. 6 involved a_ situation 
where an insured automobile of a 
manufacturing concern, while being 


driven by an emplove, injures a fellow 
employe. Both employes are operating 
within the scope of their employment. The 
question was put as to whether the in- 
jured emplove has any right of action 
against the employe who drove the car 
that caused the injury. In the opinion of 
J. C. L. Bowman, there is no right of 
action under the policy, but the opinion 
was somewhat divided on this point. 
H. W. Steuer wondered if this question 
had not been asked so as to determine 
whether or not the employe driving the 
car might have to face civil action be- 
cause he injured another. Chairman 
Fleming said “Yes.” 

Mr. Steuer then observed that if the 
operator of the vehicle carried a com- 
prehensive auto liability policy he would 
be covered. Mr. Bowman followed this 
comment up by explaining that the em- 
ploye can buy protection himself but 
he cannot be protected under his em- 
ployer’s policy for such injuries sus- 
tained. “It would look like a distortion 
of the coverage,” he said. In this con- 
nection one buyer thought that an em- 
ployer has a moral liability to take care 
of an employe who may injure another 
in the course of employment. 

Mr. Bowman brought the discussion 
to a close by saying that “if we were to 
permit employes to sue other employes 


U.S. F.& G. Promotions 
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lines in the New York area. He has a 
large following “on the Street.’ 

Superintendent Pendergast started his 
insurance career eighteen years ago. 
Prior to joining the U.S.F. & G. he was 
with the Norwich Union Indemnity as a 
casualty underwriter, the Liberty Mu- 
tual and more recently casualty manager 
in the Newark office of the Century 
Indemnity. 

Assistant Superintendent De _ Palo, 
twenty years with the United States F. 
& G., has been a compensation and lia- 
bility underwriter for the past ten years. 

Superintendent Ellin, for more than 
twenty-five years with the United 
States F. & G., has been assistant to 
W. S. Hering for the past fifteen years. 
He is regarded as one of the ablest and 
most popular fidelity underwriters “on 
the Street.” 

Supervising Engineer Stapleton has 
been connected with the engineering de- 
partment for the past four years. A 
graduate engineer of Manhattan Col- 
lege, he had practical experience in en- 
gineering for many years prior to en- 
tering the insurance field. 





we would in effect be permitting them to 
bring action under the liability policy.” 
He thought that such action could be 
taken in a more direct manner. If such 
a practice were permitted it would raise 
havoc with automobile rates and bring 
on sizable verdicts. But he had to ad- 
mit when Mr. Fleming asked if there 
were very many of such suits that there 
were not. Quickly Mr. Fleming said: 
“Well then, such practice would not 
affect the rate very much.” 

Inland Marine and Burglary Losses 

Final discussion centered around the 
question: What are the inland marine 
and burglary insurance companies doing 
with respect to losses recoverable under 
both policies? George Forrow, Atlantic 
Mutual, said that this problem relates 
more specifically to the personal effects 
insurance. He reviewed some of the fac- 
tors that gave rise to the question, ex- 
plaining how some time ago the bur- 
glary underwriters extended their cover- 
age to outside premises and made this 
excess over any insurance. Under the 
personal effects form it was not “excess 
over.” This precipitated considerable 
confusion, Majority of the marine compa- 
nies reduced the premium under personal 
effects policies if the insured carried 
burglary insurance. But not all the com- 
panies took this action. The result: In- 
sureds were placed in the unfortunate 
position of having conflicting insurance. 
Finally the IMUA and the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
worked out agreement of guiding prin- 
ciples. The burglary underwriters agreed 
that where the location was specified 
in their policy they would not raise 
any question as to double insurance. The 
personal effects companies likewise 
agreed not to do so where there was 
insurance on an expressly described ar- 
ticle or object for an expressed amount. 

It was felt that the prorating of lia- 
bility in this situation was a step in the 
right direction. 


N. Y. Comp. Bills 
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law, provides time limit for contraction 
of occupational disease subject to work- 
men’s compensation shall not bar award 
in case Of employe who contracted com- 
pressed-air illness or its sequelae and 
provides any exposure to hazards of 
compressed-air after July 1, 1945, shall 
be presumed, in absence of substantial 
evidence to contrary, to be an injurious 
exposure; repeals provision prohibiting 
award to employe who falsely represents 
that he has not previously suffered from 
disease causing disability or death (S. 
Int. 1448, Pt. 1578). 

The Assembly passed the Di Costanzo 
bill amending the workmen’s compen- 
sation law, extends workmen’s compen- 
sation coverage to restaurant workers 


(S. Int. 64, Assem. Reprint 2834). 











JAMES F. WHITE’S BACKGROUND 


Successor to David C. Gibson as Mary. 
land Casualty Ad Director Widely 
Traveled Abroad; Newspaperman 
James F. White, who will succeed 
David C. Gibson as advertising director 
of the Maryland Casualty on May 1 


’ 


has been manager of the publications 
department of the company for the past 


JAMES F,. WHITE 


two years. He joined the Maryland in 
September, 1934, after serving on the 
staffs of the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune and the Associ- 
ated Press. Mr. White also wrote for 
other publications while traveling in the 
Far East, South Africa, South America 
and Europe, and has contributed to 
magazines of national circulation. For a 
period of two years, he was attached 
to the American Consular Service in 
Nanking, China. 

During his ten years with the Mary- 
land, Mr. White had an important part 
in the development of the company’s 
general advertising and promotional ma- 
terial and its monthly magazine, the 
Marylander. 


“TIMESLIDE” ON THE MARKET 








New Slide Rule, Created by A. J. Smith 
of USAIG, Gives Correct Day Count 
And Pro Rata Factor 

A. J. Smith, vice president and treas- 
urer of the United States Aviation Un- 
derwriters, Inc., is the creater of a spe- 
cial slide rule copyrighted as the “Time- 
slide,” which went on the market only 
a few weeks ago and has already been 
receptively received by agents, brokers 
and company underwriters and account- 
ants. Chief feature of the “Timeslide” 
is that in a matter of seconds it pro- 
duces the correct day count and pro rata 
factor both on annual and term policies. 
In connection with 
Smith has been told that this is the first 
time a pro rata calculator has been suc- 
cessfully used in the slide rule principle. 

The “Timeslide,” inexpensively made, 
is twelve inches in length, made of wood, 
and sells for $2. It has a hair-line in- 
dicator, and in determining the number 
of days from one date to another this 
indicator is moved according to instruc- 
tions given to every purchaser. The pro 
rata table is printed on the back of the 
rule. 

Mr. Smith’s mail address for informa- 
tion regarding the “Timeslide” is 8612 
104th Street, Richmond Hill (18) New 
York. 


HORNER WITH ROYAL IND. 

E. J. Horner, who recently was ‘ 
charged from the armed forces, has bi en 
named manager of the accident and 
health department in the southern ali 
fornia offices of the Royal Indemnity 
Co. at Los Angeles, and has assun ed 
his new duties. 
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Net Net L es 
Premiums Paid 
Ohio Casualty 
Accident 2... ccccsesccccde $5,483 $469 
Aute Liability . 3. . 6%. 4 83,125 20,325 
Liability Other Than Auto 14,807 2,231 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 10,321 1,882 
Fidelity ccccccccccccnee ew EG cere recs 
Mixety cohwsorheanceces es Cre ree 
Bess Picea aati cn woes 1,040 447 
Burelary & i ee 5,981 1,835 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 34,351 12,622 
Baio CAMBIO: 04000 c060s \? re 
pP.pD.&Coll, other than auto 1,991 50 
Miscellan@ous ..........% 7 20 
TOFAIS 3446 &% $159,277 $39,881 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity 
Accident sesceecccncusecs Co Pere 
Roto Evabee oo .,2 1,231 120 
Auto Prop. Simms ar re 536 208 
fi 7." Serer $1,884 $328 
Pacific Mutual Life 
MOCIGORE 80.5. dpe yisn ks oe ¥en $23,973 $1,924 
Mealtly case cg Bhe asa 50 0% 10,796 4,621 
Non-Can. A. &° HRS. 2%. % 30,987 15,072 
TOTAL & iw Gt. $65,756 $21,617 
Patrons’ Mutual Casualty Insurance Co, 
Muto EiGMee pce ccs $2,925 $4,114 
Liability Other Than Auto 2,671 406 
Workmen’s Comp, ...... 4,090 5,639 
TOE Aig cs 06sec $9,686 $10,159 
Paul Revere Life 
Non-Can. A. & H....j%% $129,667 $40,221 
TOWNS. vccunsucae $129,667 $40,221 
Peerless Casualty 
Accident—Health ....... $3,042 $685 
Bato Liability .....0.00 We. ehencded 
Liability Other Than Auto C7 Se ae ee 
Workmen’s Comp, ...... LAG4S See os aoa 
Bidelity: 4 Poss «fo. oe bed Ak Bae eee 
Sarety® wv Vee Pvc cok “7 {' Beis eee 
Burglary & “Theft ane ee ere 
Auto Prop. Damage...... WS bo cwacee aes 
P.D.&Coll, other than auto ME eee bere 
WCPEMS . Gecexcnsae $153,584 $685 
Pennsylvania Casualty | 
Accident—Health ....... $52 $261 
Auto Liability .......... 89,890 154,676 
Liability Other Than Auto 4,976 4,210 
Workmen’s Comp, ...... 40,727 15,194 
GS iu oka wien na eeras 6 e-< 128 82 
Burglary & Theft........ je re eee 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 38,952 52,068 
Auto COMBIOD. «66s cc5.56.0 52 102 
P.D.&Coll. other than auto eee eee 
WOPREER <civcwet aces $175,063 $226,593 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Ass’n Casualty 
Auto EiQGMS occ ccecees $12,191 $1,633 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 5,187 1,860 
Auto Collision .\.). J.. .54 2:762 3,997 
FORA sia ctis saa s $20,140 $7,490 
Phoenix Indemnity 
Aecideni€: 25 Givtaecaer aswel $21,203 $4,341 
Bealthh: ' 5 odie jo ala sigs soles 3,619 512 
Auto LAebty cccccsciecc 40,391 17,523 
Liability Other Than Auto 39,559 10,739 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 69,676 24,861 
Glass. |.:can bentde os ckcareces ¢ 4,165 1,561 
Burglary & Theft........ 15,587 6,817 
Soiler & Machinery...... 4,736 931 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 14,890 3,595 
Auto Collision .......... 841 235 
P.D.&Coll. other than auto 2,203 288 
Water “Damdee 2.2... ae ctiaen 
TOTAL : tgsa0gyesi> $216,952 $71,402 
Preferred Accident 
Accident $8,785 $854 
Health 515 
Auto Liability 253,980 85,073 
Liability Other Than saved 27,900 5,107 
Wo rkmen’s Comp. ... 28,358 6,576 
PidGRY Tits foe xecces 6 > 2,932 —18 
SUTGEM” Uo ctrats Bee cee ees 2,608 —3,966 
RUASS Hh Cea s bic ma etb ines «Ze 2,037 1,312 
Burglary, & Theft........ 29,367 8,857 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 77,658 29,566 
Auto Collision .......... 4,610 529 
P.D.&Coll. other than auto 573 170 
‘TOPE MES. eccvese.ces.s $439,323 $134,158 
} Protective Indemnity 
Acciqen® tihicc Me deveesls a $537 $97 
Auto. Liability ,......... 14,615 6,484 
ibility Other Than Auto 1,374 omeneae : 
\ eens COME. os acs 7 a PETE 
Glade"; SOARING + Mile des 410 476 
I} ‘platy 2 ee i eee 
‘Auto Prop, Damage...... 5,848 1,338 
Auto ‘COMBION 2.00%. 005s 1,110 250 
| D.&Coll, other than auto 18 39 
ii” i ere $26,822 $8,684 
Prudential of America 
Gropp: AR Gee oa oc nade $676,581 $353,731 
TORAG Asi. oak sc $676,581 $353,731 
ublic Service Mutual 
OES aes $18,768 $28,231 
ability Other Than Auto 13,186 4,758 
\ orkmen’s Comic 4.65... 81,809 32,312 
o Prop, Damage...... 8,831 5,132 
.&Coll, other than auto 463 210 
LOT AR oo. « s.4.60 $123,057 $70,643 
Forel Indemnity 
dent ci. VUELE. aks 23,973 $5,219 
Health |. ssinBairwah« dws 3,265 2,102 
in DPA crac, 13,836 404 
ae Liability©...:...... 184,010 78,672 
ility Other ‘Than Auto 119,238 32,896 
kmen’s Comp. ...... 853,982 505,901 








Boiler & Miche 
Auto Prop. Damage 


P.D.&Coll, other than auto 





Rey: Mercury Indemnity 
4 ,93 


L aeilits Other Than Auto 
Ww orkmen’s Comp. 





Seaboard Surety Co. 
Liability Other Than Auto 7 





Burglary & Theft 





Seacoast Fishermen’s Mutual Liability 





Security Mutual 


Workmen’s Comp. 
Boiler & Machinery 
Auto Prop, Damage 





Security Mutual Life 





Selected Risks Indemnity 


Liability Other Than Auto 
Workmen’s Comp. 


P.D.&Coll. other than auto 





Shelby Mutual Suenos 
Liability Other Than Auto 





Standard Accident 


Liability Other Than Auto 
Workmen’s Comp. 


Burglary & Theft. 





Standard Surety & Casualty 





Liability Other Than Auto 
Workmen’s Comp. 


Auto Prop. ‘Pies 
P.D.&Coll. other than auto 





Liability Other Than / 
Workmen’s Comp. 


Auto “Prop. Seow, 





Accident—Health 





“Travelers indemnity. 





P.D. eC oll. other than auto 

















Net 
Premiums 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
AOCMERE oc ccccccccecctgy $450,527 
BOGE clvccceduaccacdeates 19,849 
Groan A. & Wiu......:. 2,018,281 
Non-Canc. A. & H....... 1,833 
Auto Liabdity 2... .<ccce. 230,438 
Liability Other Than Auto 390,442 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 3,683,767 
242: 94 eo Bae $6, 795,137 
_.... Trinity Universal 
Auto Liability .......... $67,510 
Liability Other Than Auto 38,586 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 40,198 
1 ee ee ae 1,910 
WEEN (rb 44 Ca its «d505d0 ose 3,012 
CL Sk Cont tak taka od $00 5,338 
Burglary & Theft ...... 7,801 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 30,958 
Auto Collision .......... 95 
P.D.&Coll. other than auto 2,101 
TOPE ccqgar:s: $197,509 
Union Labor Life 
Group A. (& Fe. vi. .cees $8,517 
TOPAR U3. 2 oedi- $8,517 
Union Mutual Life 
Accident—Health ....... $15,606 
TOMAAGA..-..3-<.. $15,606 
United Benefit Life 
Accident—Health ....... $36,291 
Non-Canc, A. & H....... 6,529 
SOG ss... "$42,820 
United L. & A. 
Non-Canc. A. & H....... $3,950 
Oe ee, $3,950 


United National Indemnity 
24 


Liability Other Than Auto 





gil LS pee eee $24 
United States Casualty 

Aectiae be. 6 oe eae) o's $5,600 
i a. eer Oe) were 1,32 
Antes LAGMAGS: . ccndneuns 147,449 
Liability Other Than Auto 162,783 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 326,357 
PINOT So tsdasttesdnce and 7,410 
Se EE ES er ane ie 5,156 
NR ee kG ewan ae 15,695 
Burglary & Theft........ 29,129 
Auto Prop. Damage..... 55,695 
Auto Collision .......... 717 


P.D.&Coll. other than auto 4,343 


i 6 ea ae $761,657 $3! 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
REE Sc iicdbiccnnnciena $38,496 
RIGS + cae eo koses fhedecs 5,706 
Group A. &- H........... 16,568 
Non-Cane, A. & H....... 43 
Auto Liability .......... 265,456 
Liability Other Than Auto 493,843 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 2,009,145 
RSMO “i dasaes datnslonnda 106,474 
WRMNOEE cdiveraig waeccaa 4 100,530 
GU? Sec ccepivedvesece 24,420 
Burglary & Theft ....... 65,351 
Auto Prop. Damage..... 98,811 
Auto Collision .......... 3,746 
P.D.&Coll. other than auto 36,920 
Water Damage ......... 1,156 

SEP neck seiea s $3,266,665 $1,072,403 
United States Guarantee Co. 
Accident—Health ....... $1,396 
Auto Liability ......... 88,383 
Liability Other Than Auto 28,023 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 35,523 
UE. ¢ an Gas a ovo 05d et 71,652 
SS eee CRORE Te Peer 37,541 
MMIRE <2 die how's wolda takin as 952 
Burglary & Theft........ 31,433 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 30,147 
Oe CAE oa cn cece 33 
P.D.&Coll. other than auto 10,781 
ps o | Pn ees $336,168 78 
United States Life 
MOBRIOME sce cccsgee nace 4 $2,937 
pa IE ae as Se 456 
Hospitalization .......... 12,402 
POUCMMG cccatesecces. | Seeee 
Universal Indemnity 
Aato ‘Lisbifity .......<.. $79,888 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 35,458 
ROE Aes cuudne anes $115,346 
Utica Mutual 
Accident—Health ....... $853 
Roto” Liahity . 0 ccs 64,258 
Liability Other Than Auto 12,386 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 250,914 
GIGGS: cuckecekd on xs Grves>s 484 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 25,525 
Auto Collision .......... 3,175 
P.D.&Coll. other than auto 2,352 
WORN GsEd de ao kt ve se $359,947 
Washington National 
Accident—Health ....... $638,975 
Cr a aL: . aa aera 29,307 
TORE Mes tacnavets ~ $668 2282 
Western National Indemnity 
RE. ove aan nn atc dena $4,770 
| Se FPA ape 620 
Auto Liability .......... 19,406 
Liability Other Than Auto 25,441 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 35,165 
PUG Ei cecicciticcsde 1,231 
ONT . oe sds cae teased 1,274 
RE Oe 2,741 
Burglary & Theft ....... 7,480 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 8,050 
Auto. Collision: ...-2 «sess. 147 
P.D.&Coll. other than auto 736 
WOEe ees SPineee eis $107,061 


STATE FUND BILL WITHDRAWN 
Action Taken on Agreement of N. Y. 
State Fund Director to Clear up Al- 
leged Competitive Abuses 
The Hatfield bill to prohibit the New 
York State Insurance Fund from solicit- 
ing workmen’s compensation business, 
which had passed the assembly and had 
been sent to the Senate, has been with- 
drawn because of the agreement of Ed- 
ward J. Powers, newly appointed execu- 
tive director of the State Fund, that 
immediate steps will be taken to correct 
any alleged unfair competitive practices. 

Mr. Powers’ undertaking to clear up 
abuses through administrative measures 
rather than through legislation, was an- 
nounced in a letter to John C. Stott, 
Norwich, president of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents, which 
had been actively pushing the measure. 

In a bulletin to members, Mr. Stott 
said it is apparent that the present ad- 
ministration of the State Fund is anxious 
to correct any abuses which have grown 
up in the past several years. Mr. Stott 
said he had been assured by persons 
high in the state administration that if 
the alleged abuses are not corrected 
within the coming year, remedial legis- 
lation, such as that projected this year, 
can again be brought forth and will have 
little, if any, opposition from the admin- 
istration. 





FEDERAL L. & C. SHOWS GAINS 





Assets, Surplus, Premiums and Volun- 
tary Reserve All at Higher Figures 
at Year-end 
Federal Life & Casualty of Detroit, 
which will mark its fortieth anniversary 
in 1946, made substantial growth in as 
sets, surplus, voluntary reserve and pre- 
mium writings during the past year 
which is reflected in its year-end state- 
ment. Total assets amounted to $2,616,- 
370 compared with $1,876,524 at the close 
of 1943, and 90% of the assets are now 


invested in cash and high grade bonds. 


Capital of $45,000,000 remains the 
same as at the close of 1943, but surplus 
was increased from $431,070 to $533,797, 
giving a surplus to policyholders as of 
December 31, 1944, of $983,797. General 
voluntary reserve was also increased 
from $50,000 to $100,000. Indicative of 
the company’s ability to meet its claims, 
there is more than $170 of assets for 
each $100 of liabilities. 

From the standpoint of premium 
growth the following figures show com- 
parative results in both life and A. & H. 
volume for the years 1943 and 1944 on 
both a written and earned basis: 

Net Premiums Premiums 





Written Earned 
ae Fae $ 118,223.34 $ 105,932.82 
A. & H..... 1,609,082.53 1,578,886.79 
Cc) $1,727,305.87 $1,684,819.61 
1944 Life ........$ 171,106.66 $ 159,846.50 
A. & H..... 1,664,543.91  $1,644,772.00 
Total..... $1, 835,650.57 $1,804,618.50 


Net Net Losses 


Premiums Paid 
Yorkshire Indemnity 

Accident—Health ....... $1,296 $6 
Auto Liability .......... 29,366 4,287 
Liability Other Than Auto 14,754 1,968 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 4,424 579 
Tn wcascacdti pants « 179 -10,355 
SGN Oh bvacbiee Sahbewe iP, Deere ee 
BeNOR 2a ia. 644 ee 0.05018 4: : 4,260 1,936 
Burglary & ‘Theft........ 5,338 998 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 11,876 3,970 
Auto Collision .......... See | Vacaeene 
P.D.&Coll. other than auto SOU» ) wimadeda 

pip ry Sere $79,954 $3,389 

Zurich General Accident 

PN! si adesedeuasees $1,754 $64 
REE as cabannecuceadns 7 rere: e 
Geoup. A.. &. Tid wc. cicces 71,405 42,114 
Bake Lae «co 0.464040 311,565 121,731 
Liability Other than Auto 243,560 55,824 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 842,436 495,218 
pe ee ae eer eee 9,547 5,940 
Burglary & Theft ....... 40,496 9,780 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 89,147 71,428 
Actto Collies. wo... 004i FIO Wie deeed 
P.D. &E oll, other than auto 19,009 3,911 

WERE Sette dana ae as $1,629,959 $806,010 
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In Philip Barry’s “Foolish Notion,” 
among Tallulah’s lines we liked was this 
one: “A woman isn’t old until all po- 
licemen look young to her.” 

* * * 

Fred L. (Northwestern Mutual) Katz 
says that “Marriage begins when he 
sinks in her arms and his arms end in 
the sink,” 

x *k x 

Sam (McDaniel & Company) Mehorter, 
New York agent, is telling the story of 
the fellow who jumped 500 feet into a 
keg of Pepsi-Cola. It doesn’t hurt him 
at all, says Sam, because it was a soft 
drink. 

ee S 

Howard D. (Aetna Casualty & Surety) 
Wright sends us some poetry in prose, 
which we give you as it came off the 
griddle: “’Tis said each man should 
‘take a wife,’ but here’s some news I’m 
breaking: be careful that you always 
know whose wife it is you're taking.” 
Thanks, Howard Wadsworth Wrightfel- 
low. 

* * * 

Wishing to always be up on the latest 
in dissa and datta, we ran up to see 
the Brooklyn Dodgers in their spring 
training camp. Lots of fun. We no- 
ticed that one of the recruits trying out 
for first base was playing without a 
glove. We couldn’t figure it out at all 
until we realized it was “Mitt-less Tues- 
day.” 

x * * 

That there is a real need for money 
and securities insurance in St. Louis— 
as in most every other place—was shown 
when a woman who had purchased two 
pairs of hose at a department store 
counter, took the bag without looking 
at what was inside. After returning 
home, she learned that the store had 
been making frantic efforts to find her. 
Inside the bag was $2,200 of the store’s 
money, 





 s © 
Roy A. (Rochester, N. Y., typhoon 
agent) Duffus not only contributes to 


this Pillar of Piffle but also the Under- 
writers Board of Rochester’s Bulletin, for 
whom he said: “Adam and Eve were 
the first bookkeepers—they invented the 
loose-leaf system.” And from the same 


source, “Duke” Potter, another promi- 
nent Rochester agent, was quoted as 
saying “Radio was started in the Garden 
of Eden when a rib was taken from 
Adam to make the first loud-speaker.” 
The boys are really terrific. 

x * x 

On an ammunition dock in New York 
this sign: “No smoking—at risk of be- 
coming a statistic.” 

a a 

A wife said to her husband one break- 
fast-time: “Just suppose we wives 
should go on strike, what would hap- 
pen?” Hubby floored her with this 
comeback: “Nothing. Take me, for ex- 
ample: I’ve a peach of a strikebreaker 
in mind.” 

* * * 

And, in 1739, “you-know-who” said: 
“Proclaim not all thou knowest, all thou 
owest, all thou hast, nor all thou canst.” 

* 


George P. (Provident Mutual G. A.) 
Shoemaker tells us that Ben Franklin is 
the man who took the people seriously 
when they told him to go “fly a kite.” 

c= ve 


The Underwriters Board of Rochester, 
N. Y. gets out a right nice little bulletin 
and the genial and efficient secretary of 
the publication tells us we are on the 
mailing list. To celebrate they tell us 
their advice to after-dinner speakers is: 
“If you don’t strike oil in the first five 
minutes, stop boring.” Thanks, boys. 

: eS * 


We haven’t quoted Charles W. (Mass. 
Mutual G. A. in Newark) Mercer in so 
long, we wonder whether Bill has run 
out of gags, or what? Ever since we 
turned down the one “Why-is-a-street- 
cleaner-like-a-corset ? Because-they-both 
take-in-the-waste,” we worried about 
whether the guy was sore. Say it ain’t 
true, Bill, say it ain’t true! 

* x 


In 1935: Poor Richard said: “To be 
humble to superiors is duty; to equals 
courtesy; to inferiors nobleness.” 


We wonder whether it is true that the 
Blood Bank will shortly move to the 
Hotel Savoy-Plasma. 

—MERVIN L. LANE. 





TEXAS SENATE BILL OBSCURE 





Authorizes Mutuals to Write Bonds and 
Omit “Mutual” From Names; Could 
Enter Trust Business 

The Texas Senate Bill No. 106, which 
would legally authorize mutuals to write 
surety and fidelity bonds in Texas, was 
amendéd by the insurance committee of 
the House so that Texas mutuals, meet- 
ing certain financial requirements, might 
write such business and omit the word 
“mutual” from their corporate names. 

The amendment reads: “Such mutual 
corporations with and maintaining assets 
of $100,000 or more above all liabilities, 
doing business in Texas only, are further 
authorized and empowered, without using 
the word ‘mutual’ in the corporate name, 
to do such additional business and have 
such additional rights and powers as are 
granted under the provisions of Chapter 
16, Title 78 of the revised civil statutes 
of the state of Texas, upon depositing 
with the State Treasury cash or securi- 
ties approved by the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners of the state of Texas in 
the amount of $50,000, such deposit to 
be in lieu of the requirements for do- 
mestic companies doing interstate busi- 
ness. 

Chapter 16, Title 78, which is referred 
to in the amendment, authorizes the 
creation and provides for some degree 
of regulation of surety and trust com- 
panies. The trust company provisions 
are rather obscure. Just what this 


amendment will accomplish in view of 
the little used and unfamiliar provisions 


To Hear Charges Against 
Northern Mutual Casualty 


Walter Dressel, Ohio Superintendent of 
Insurance, will hold a hearing in Colum- 
bus April 4 on charges filed against the 
Northern Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago. 
The charges are summarized as follows: 

That the company refused to submit its 
books and records for examination; that 
it refused to submit a copy of a contract 
with the Agency Director Plan, Inc.; that 
the Agency Director Plan, Inc., refused 
to submit its records for examination; that 
the contract between the two permits the 
payment of exorbitant sums to the agency; 
that the company misrepresented its age in 
advertisements; that it accepted applica- 
tions from a Columbus man who was not 
licensed by the Insurance Department. 





LOSS ADJUSTERS MOVE 
Wagner and Glidden, Inc., and Toplis 
& Harding, Inc., well known loss ad- 
justers, have removed their New York 
City offices to 99 John Street from 116 
John Street. 





in this chapter is not definite. The 
language of the amendment might au- 
thorize the writing of surety and fidelity 
bonds by companies having less finan- 
cial resources than the mutual law con- 
templates and less than is required by 
the original provisions of S. B. No. 106. 
It might also permit any mutual insur- 
ance company to enter into the trust 
business and become a guardian, or an 
executor, or a trustee. No other insur- 
ance company can act as trustee. 
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PROBES TEXAS AUTO RATES 


Hearing by Commissioners’ Board In- 
dicates Rates for Collision and Com- 
prehensive Must Go Up 


The experience tables and _ statistics 
submitted at the public hearing on auto- 
mobile rates before the Texas Board 
of Insurance Commissioners March 16 
indicate that the collision and compre- 
hensive rates must be increased. A rate 
reduction may be in order for bodily 
injury and property damage for private 
cars. The statistics on bodily injury for 
private passenger cars were not up to 
date but it is believed that corrected 
loss figures will still justify a rate 
reduction. 

No official announcement has yet been 
made by the board but it is thought 
that there will be a definite increase 
in property damage and some increase 








in bodily injury for commercial cars as 
it was pointed out in the hearing that 
the cost of repairs nation-wide has in- 
creased 23% per accident in property 
damage for commercial cars. 

No change is anticipated in the auto- 
mobile fire rates. If drastic increases 
must be made in any of the rates the 
Texas board will again face the problem 
of either withholding the announcement 
until the effective date and force all 
Texas agents to send out endorsements 
for all policies already mailed to as- 
sureds or of announcing the changes in 
advance and having the policies can- 
celed and rewritten before the increased 
rates become effective, which it is gen- 
erally believed will be May 1. 

Vestal Lemmon,. speaking for the 
board, stated that the proposed broad- 
ened form had been delayed but it was 
hoped it would be out by September 1. 
President Karl Vasen of the Commercial 
Standard Insurance Co. urged the board 
to get experience on collisions by zones 
as, according to him, the collision rate 
in Dallas, Houston and the larger cities 
is unfair to the small cities and villages. 

Casualty Insurance Commissioner Joe 
P. Gibbs indicated the board would give 
immediate relief on truck collision rates 
so that the truckers could buy insurance, 
which in many cases they cannot buy at 
the present rates. 





HEAR REED M. CHAMBERS 
Reed M. Chambers, president of United 
States Aviation Underwriters, was the 
principal speaker, March 21, at a lunch- 
eon of the Insurance Club of Washing- 

ton, D. C., in the Lee-Sheraton' Hotel. 
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EMPLOYERS OF TEXAS ORGANIZE 





Take Over Campaign of Defunct Central 
Committee to Agitate For Lower 
Compensation Rates 

The so-called central committee of 
employer associations and individuals in 
re. workmen’s compensation which put 
on a $10,000 exhibit at a compensation 
hearing before the Texas Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in November has 
expired, its demise probably _ being 
hastened by the withdrawal of the sup- 
port of the Texas State Manufacturers 
Association. A. J. Branscom, generally 
recognized as the originator of the cen- 
tral committee, is reported as having left 
the employ of Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
Houston, which “loaned” him to the 
State Manufacturers Association to agi- 
tate for lower workmen’s compensation 
insurance rates. 

new permanent committee known 
as the Employers of Texas, Inc., has 
taken over the campaign started by the 


defunct central committee and, accord- 


ing to the organization’s attorney, Carl 
B. Callaway, Dallas, the new group 1s 
a non-profit organization formed to 
study the workmen’s compensation in- 
surance situation in Texas, particularly 
as to the rates, and it “proposes to take 
such steps as are necessary to protect 
the interest of the employers before the 
Texas Insurance Department.” The Em- 
ployers of Texas, Inc., will also interest 
itself in expenditures of the political 
subdivisions of Texas. W. C. Trout, 
president of the Lufkin, Texas, Foundry 
& Machinery Co., is president of the 
new group. 





CALIFORNIA DEPUTY DEA) 

Emil Johnson, age 63, special deputy 
and district liquidator of the California 
Insurance Department at Los Angcles, 
died at his home there after a long ill- 
ness. He joined the Insurance Depatt- 
ment in 1936 after some years associa- 
tion with several casualty companies 1m 
an executive capacity. 
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THE EUROPEAN GENERAL 
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OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





34th Annual Statement United States Branch 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cpiveraement Bonds... ... 6 F600 tees $19,170,197.41 Reserve for Losses (other than 
ES ye ar 954,931.68 Liability and Compensation) ...... $ 5,143,103.06 
Public Utility Bonds... . .. c.... 0.03 1,079,733.17 Reserve for Losses (Liability and 
Miscellaneous Bonds ............... 32,560.00 - Compensation) .............0.0: 4,650,644.30 
Dittieed Gelie jc lit eee 343,912.00 Reserve for Unearned Premiums ..... 5,022,098.60 
Teme Utilety Stocks .. .. 5 oe es 324,606.00 Reserve for Commissions ............ 1,345,158.11 
rnnanatas Seah : ona Cam 2,637,150.00 Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 881,591.55 
onvention Valuations : 
Real Estate Owned ................. 2,719.75 Mortgage tavesiment Reserve ...,... 50,000.00 
EP Peer Cert yee 409,060.53 Special Reserve ................... 6,207,860.10 
$24,954,870.54 $23,300,455.72 
D it Capital ....... 1,100,000.00 
Cash in Banks and in Office ......... 1,373,143.84 einai spa 
Interest Accrued... -i0. icc ccc cce tee 90,756.88 — = Liabilities . 
Premiums in Course of Collection and Deposit Capital.. 3,900,000.00 
(not over 90 days) ewes. es eeu 1,833,572.53 
Pe oe vv vince dens eas 48,111.93 Surplus to Policyholders........... 5,000,000.00 
Total Admitted Assets......... $28,300,455.72 $28,300,455.72 


On the basis of December 31, 1944, market quotations for all bonds and stocks . 
_owned, this Company’s total admitted assets would be $28,942,617.22. 


Securities carried at $1,193,519.01 in the above statement are deposited with State 
Departments as required by law. 





CASUALTY, FIDELITY AND SURETY REINSURANCE 


THEODORE L. HAFF ERNEST BRANDLI 
United States Manager Ass’t United States Manager 


99 JOHN STREET - - + + -«- NEW YORK CITY 





























Opportunities for Agents who believe, with us, that 
in 194V the accent is on production, are too numerous to 
list. The paths to production lead in all directions. . . 

Only 27% of those home-owners questioned re- 
cently, had ever had a survey or analysis made of 
their Property Insurance or Liability Insurance. That 
means 73%, On an average, are waiting to have a 
thorough analysis made. 

The same study revealed that only 17% carried 
Burglary Insurance. Only 2% had Rent Insurance. 


Only 26% had Personal Liability; 43% carried Colli- 





PROTECT. 





OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS REPEATEDLY 

















sion; 51% had Personal Accident Insurance. 

In Fire Insurance alone, while approximately 97.7% 
of the home-owners surveyed in 1943 had policies, 
only 53% had Extended Coverage. 

No one knows how many policyholders need more 
insurance because of rising values of property and 
household furnishings. No one knows how many 
policies are renewed ‘‘automatically’’ each year when 
the amount should be increased and adjusted to 
reflect new purchases and increased replacement 
costs. 

OPPORTUNITY, they say, knocks but once. We don't be- 
lieve that! Opportunity, with more hands than an Oriental 


idol, is knocking now—beating a tattoo on your door. 


42 INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, Apilactelphia 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA _ INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 








AMERICA BUSY— GIVE A RETURNED 


VETERAN A JOB! 
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